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taking wheat's temperature 


HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 


high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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4 Modern Salesman 


Take a look at the Pillsbury 
representative who calls on you. Questions 
you ask him won’t bounce off unanswered 
—for supplying you with 
timely facts and practical suggestions 
is part of his job. 

He has a knowledge of flour and 
of bakery production methods, backed by 
the experience and facilities 
of an outstanding milling organization. Count 
on him not only for dependable 
flour, but for helpful assistance in 
selecting flour wisely, buying it 
advantageously, and using it successfully. 


PILLSBURY S 
Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HUBBARD 'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD |TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 







“The new crop varies greatly in Bes 5 
quality. So does flour from that ee <4 











wheat. Buy flour from the mill : Poe ae 
of high standards and be safe.” © Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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GOOD ADVICE TO THE TRADE IN 1920 
—STILL GOOD IN 1948! 





The name HUBBARD . .. Outstanding among foremost flours. 
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MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL Z 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE : 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) F Z 
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VITAMIN B; 


(Thiamine) For 
healthy nerves, 
PROTEIN normal appetite 
To help build and 
nated taticliaMmal-t°1iiih7 


body tissues 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 





WAR ae ao 
NIACIN 
Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 


children’s growth 


FOOD ENERGY 


To sustain the pace 





IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 
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Every Time You Enrich with 


Merek Enrichment Wafers 


you’re assured, in advance, of accuracy and convenience. For these 
wafers are produced in the same laboratories that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale development of Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, 
and other important vitamins. MERCK KNOWS VITAMINS. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers offer Stability—no crumbling or dusting; 
Speedy Disintegration—fits your production schedule; Uniform Enrich- 


ment—finely divided ingredients disperse uniformly throughout dough. 


Get Merck Enrichment Wafers from your yeast distributor. Stocks 
carried also at Rahway, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, 
Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCK & CO.. Ine. 


Manufachuring Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. 


St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 


RAHWAY. ate J. | 
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Every Time You 
Enrich Your Dough 


you are making an important contribution to 
the rounded, well-balanced diet needed by all 
America. In every enriched loaf of bread you are 
giving your neighbors 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


{n each delicious slice there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy in the 


best-tasting, most economical and convenient form. 


These six flags of enrichment are signaling to 
your customers the nutritional values-of enriched 
bread, Let your bakery be the workshop where 
you are helping to build a healthier generation of 


Americans. 


Raise those flags of enrichment. Display proud- 
ly the “ENRICHED” seal on your product. Your 
customer wants the best for her family; show her 
that your bread is in step with the program that is 


providing the greatest nutritional advance in years. 
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fe Displays your Brands 
cag FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


No matter how the bags are stacked, your 





| brand is bound to show. Made of wet- 
strength paper, the Band-Label is easy to 
remove in one piece and it doesn’t clog 


|! washing machines or drains. 


“America’s 
No. 1 
Bag Maker” . 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Proved B Y Eaperience 


The fine baking qualities of KELL Y’S FAMOUS are not only tested 
and proved each day in our laboratory control work, but they are proved 
also in a broader sense ... by many years of fine performance in many 
of America’s leading bakeries. And that proof is more important since 
it reflects a devotion to quality craftsmanship that has been the pride of 


vetoes SREB 








Ar this company for many years. 
st- 
to Milled exclusively from scientifically 


selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


1g , under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 











Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. _ 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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This may 
shock you 
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HOME TREATMENT of electrical prob- 
lems can give you a nasty jolt. Better leave 
live wires to experts. 


And with flour—instead of aging it your- 
self, let Atkinson’s know-how and special 
equipment take the responsibility. We 
aerate our flour just after milling. It floats 
into the bins bulked up with 20% air. 
There it lies, under controlled time and 








Thus it’s BIN-AGED* . . . and that’s why 
all Atkinson flour comes to you perfectly 
aged, ready to go in production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. 
storage rather than to fill individual or- 
ders, we have ample time to adjust the 
milling operation with precision. Result, 
every sack uniform from lot to lot, from 
order to order. 


temperature, until it’s right. ost —=—S_SE That’s why you should switch quick- 






before packing, we aerate it again. 


ATKINSON 


*Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 





Irs => lytoAtkinson’s. 


=BIN2 MILLING CO. 


= SAGEDS = 





.it’s BIN-AGED.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 
erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That’s because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association over the past decade 
has proved to farmers the value of 
growing recommended wheats. More 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of 
varieties considered “good” to ‘“ex- 
cellent” in milling and baking char- 
acteristics. And nearly all Nebraska 
wheat is of just four recommended 
varieties. 














LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. 









Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms 
similar to those shown above this 
photo are run on doughs after 45 
minutes fermentation and again after 
180 minutes. Significant points are the 
height of the curve, the width of it, 
total area beneath it and the rela- 
tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms 
and similar laboratory charts are the 
“blueprints” that enable us to make 
Maney flours uniform and dependable 
with top notch baking qualities. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ° 
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TO ASSURE BETTER 
BAKING VALUES IN 


MANEY FLOURS + 
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E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 

tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 


Extensograms like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 
scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
before they are milled for you. 


Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 
step in production, they give you planned and assured 
baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 
loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 





alll 


Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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Minneapolis Strike 
Continues; Detroit 


WorkersTakel2'/c 


MINNEAPOLIS—Whether the set- 
tlement of wage negotiations be- 
tween a flour milling workers’ union 
and the Henkel Flour Mills division 
of the International Milling Co. in 
Detroit, Mich., will have any direct 
bearing on the current strike being 
conducted by members of the same 
union against five mills in Minneapo- 
lis is not known. 

Members of Local No. 90, Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers in 
Detroit approved a new contract Sept. 
30 which will provide for an increase 
of 1244¢ an hour. There was no strike 
at the Detroit plant. 

Meanwhile, the Minneapolis strike, 
which began Sept. 8, is no nearer a 
settlement than it was at its begin- 
ning. The milling companies offered 
to settle the wage issue for 12%¢ as 
recommended by a state fact-finding 
commission and the U.S. mediation 
and conciliation service. At the final 
joint meeting before the strike was 
called, Raleigh Meyer, business agent 
for the Minneapolis local, offered to 
settle for 15¢. 

The Minneapolis plants that are 
struck are: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Standard Mill- 
ing Co., General Mills, Inc., and In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

C. H. Alsip, a member of the fed- 
eral conciliation office staff, said that 
there has not been any joint confer- 
ence scheduled between representa- 
tives of the Minneapolis local and 
the milling companies. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS OUTING OCT. 12 


KANSAS CITY—The second an- 
nual Columbus Day outing of the 
Kansas City Feed Club will be held 
at Oakwood Country Club southeast 
of Kansas City Oct. 12. A record 
crowd for the year is expected to at- 
tend since the Board of Trade ob- 
serves a holiday on that date and 
also because members are still talk- 
ing about the lavish meal which was 








served at the club a year ago. 

A golf match between feed men and 
grain men will commence at 2 p.m. 
Green fees are $2.50. Reservations for 
the dinner at $5 a plate are requested 
by Oct. 9. No other charges will be 
involved, Stanley Dreyer, club treas- 
urer, declared. Checks should be 
mailed to Mr. Dreyer at the Dreyer 
Commission Co. before the deadline. 
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| Canadian-Italian Flour Deal Blocked 





ITALY REFUSES TO RELEASE 
FUNDS AND ECA DECLINES AID 


Two Cargoes Already Afloat— Three Others Held in 
Canadian Ports Pending Instructions—Total Deal 
Rumored to Have Involved 6 Million Sacks 








Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Drop 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour during August totaled 118,293 
200-lb. sacks, compared with 101,092 sacks in July and 140,009 sacks in 
August a year ago, according to information tabulated by P. E. Carr, import- 
export statistician. The cumulative January-August total imports were 827,992 
200-lb. sacks, as contrasted with 1,354,387 sacks in the same period a year 
ago. Details by months and years are shown in accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 

















1943 1944 1945 1946 194? 1948 

JANUARY ..cececeeee 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 126,432 
131,517 249,560 248,140 161,696 157,402 71,232 

215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 

145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 162,262 90,413 

131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 

111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 

166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 

121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 

Sub-totals ...... 1,132,620 1,146,862 2,002,510 1,101,443 1,354,387 827,992 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,861  ...0e- 
October ...csesereee 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 = nn veee 
November ........+ 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,656 120,782 wee aes 
December ........+. 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,689 = nn eaee 
Totals ......... 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431  ...... 








New Unit of Kansas Flour Mills 
Put in Operation at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Operations were 
started Oct. 4 in the new 6,000-sack 
unit of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
plant in North Kansas City. Henry 
H. Cate, president of the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., the parent com- 
pany, said that the mill now has a 
capacity of 14,000 sacks daily. 

The enlarged plant now is the big- 
gest mill in the Southwest. Produc- 
tion is limited almost exclusively to 
domestic bakery flour. 

The capacity addition makes Kan- 
sas City the second largest flour mill- 
ing center, giving the city a capacity 
of 68,120 sacks daily. This total com- 
pares with 63,160 at Minneapolis and 
100,700 at Buffalo. Capacity increases 
at Minneapolis previously had raised 





PMA Buys 398,400 Sacks Flour 
for Eastern Ports by Nov. 10 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of 398,- 
400 sacks of flour (906,672 bu. wheat 
equivalent) for delivery to East coast 
ports by Nov. 10 were made Sept. 29 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Prices paid were $5.35 for 72% and 
$5.25 for 80%, New York. 

Approximately 1,560,400 sacks (3,- 
510,900 bu. wheat equivalent) were 
offered by mills on this request. 

Since July 1 the CCC has bought 
a total of 6,666,000 sacks of flour (14,- 
807,841 bu. wheat equivalent) for ex- 
port, principally to occupied areas. 

Purchases of 106,600 sacks of hard 
wheat flour were made by the Army 
Quartermaster Depot in Chicago Sept. 


28. Prices ranged from $4.95 to $5.01 
for export from five ports. Delivery 
at ports is required between Nov. 
1 and 10. 

The CCC purchased 4,889,832 bu. 
wheat, 50,000 bu. oats and 225,000 bu. 
grain sorghums during the period 
from noon Sept. 24 to Oct. 1. The 
wheat purchased last week consisted 
of 1,900,200 bu. through Kansas City, 
287,610 bu. through Mineapolis, 1,- 
696,800 bu. through Chicago and 1,- 
005,222 bu. through Portland, Ore. 

Cumulative wheat purchases since 
July 1, 1948, amount to 124,037,375 
bu., barley 11,140,664 bu., grain sor- 
ghums 8,377,140 bu., rye 267,857 bu. 
and oats 2,445,000 bu. 

‘ 


the total slightly above the Kansas 
City total two years ago, but the 
position is now reversed by a sub- 
stantial margin. 


The mill originally was constructed 
in 1923 and the first unit put into 
operation in August of that year. 
Space was provided in the original 
plans for the subsequent additional 
unit that has been put into opera- 
tion. 

Installation of the new unit was 
made by Jones;Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. under the direction of P. H. 
Lawson, general milling superintend- 
ent, and his assistant, George S. O. 
Smith. 

In connection with enlargement of 
the mill, other extensive remodeling 
has been done. A four-story rein- 
forced concrete building with a base- 
ment has been added at the south end 
of the mill to provide space for an 
enlarged general laboratory and ex- 
perimental bakery as well as a mill 
maintenance shop and warehouse 
space for bags and finished products. 
Mill office space also is provided in 
the new building. 

With the completion of these fa- 
cilities, the total capacity of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., amounts to 
approximately 35,100 sacks. Other 
milling plants of the company are at 
St. Louis, Mo., Great Bend, Ft. Scott 
and Larned, Kansas, and Alva, Okla. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RATIONING OF BREAD 
WILL END IN SWEDEN 
STOCKHOLM—The good harvest 
in Sweden will enable the govern- 
ment to end bread rationing, accord- 

ing to an authoritative source. 








The large Canadian-Italian export 
flour transaction which was reported 
late in August has run into difficul- 
ties which are yet to be solved. The 
Italian government has declined to re- 
lease dollar credits to pay for the 
flour, two cargoes of which already 
are afloat with three more cargoes 
waiting at Canadian ports pending 
instructions. 

At the time the huge deal was 
reported, it was persistently rumored 
in trade circles that the Vatican was 
the buyer, although this subsequently 
was denied by Vatican representa- 
tives in Rome. The necessary dollar 
credits were reported at that time 
to have been placed in the hands 
of ‘the Canadian mills involved in 
the transaction and the position of 
the Italian government in declining 
the dollar credits now is not clear. 


A representative of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, told The 
Northwestern Miller that the millers 
hope to work out their difficul- 
ties in connection with the Italian 
transaction, but declined to state 
just what the difficulties were. 


Quota Excess Likely 


Through other trade sources, it is 
stated that a possible hitch in the 
deal was the fact that the sales 
were made in excess of the Italian 
quota of wheat and flour under the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil allocation program. It is under- 
stood that the Canadian mills have 
asked the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to approve the necessary 
dollar credits to allow the transac- 
tion to proceed. The ECA is report- 
ed to have refused this request on 
the grounds that it is entirely out 
of line with ECA procurement author- 
ization policy. That policy prohibits 
reimbursement for commodities 
bought in advance of procurement 
authorizations. 

It is reported that the difficulties 
surrounding Canadian-Italian flour 
deal may be the result of a switch 
in policy by the Italian government 


-concerning the use of free dollar 


credits. In the beginning, before a 
formal administrative technique had 
been developed, the ECA did reim- 
burse foreign governments for pur- 
chases which had been made and 
which had not been delivered prior 
to the passage of the ECA Authoriza- 
tion Act. 


ECA Tightens Policy 

However, when the ECA Appropri- 
ations Act, with its ban on payment 
of higher than U.S. market prices 
for commodities was passed, the ECA 
altered its procurement authoriza- 
tion policy and shut down on retro- 
active reimbursements. 

Prior to a recent change in pol- 
icy, probably under the prodding of 
ECA discipline, the Italian govern- 
ment permitted its importers to spend 
earned dollar credits for the procure- 
ment of cereals. With this change in 

{Continued on page 96) 
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Easing of Export Controls Studied 





INDUSTRY’GROUP SUBMITS 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO OIT 


Sept. 28-29 Meeting Called in Anticipation of Problems 
Which May Arise in Future Distribution of Alloca- 
tions of Grain, Grain Products 


WASHINGTON — Recommenda- 
tions to relax export controls over 
grains, flour and grain feed products 
were submitted last week to the Of- 
fice of International Trade by a rep- 
resentative group of exporters of 
these commodities, the Department 
of Commerce has reported. 

The possibility of relaxing export 
controls over grains and grain prod- 
ucts was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion at a two-day meeting of a 
14-member committee drawn from 
OIT’s flour export advisory panel, 
held in the Department of Commerce 
Sept. 28-29. 

The meeting was called in anticipa- 
tion of problems which may arise in 
the future distribution among U.S. 
exporters of allocations of grain and 
grain products to countries in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. At present, 
most grain for these areas is pur- 
chased by the Department of Agri- 
culture through its Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

After Dec. 1, however, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will terminate 
the bulk of its export procurement 
functions, and the export of grain 
and grain products will again be made 
through commercial channels. 

The committee recommended that 
shipments of grains and grain prod- 
ucts to Africa and Asia should be 
free of license and quota restrictions, 
as is the present case with the Phil- 
ippines and countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. It was agreed, however, 
that continued control would be re- 
quired over shipments to Europe. 

The group also considered an al- 
ternative possibility—continued ex- 
port license control but without any 
over-all ceiling limitations on ship- 
ments. Such a plan would retain 
full destination control and control 
over re-exports, and would allow 
rapid re-control with a minimum of 
confusion if the supply position were 
to deteriorate. 


Present Policies Outlined 


OIT officials outlined the present 
policies governing the licensing of 
flour to countries in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, many of which make 
their purchases through missions 
either in the U.S. or in. the country 
of destination. Committee members 
expressed the opinion that OIT’s flour 
licensing policies with respect to 
these countries could be adopted for, 
grain and grain products for the 
interim time during which controls 
over these products are still neces- 
sary. 

The committee was particularly 
opposed to any licensing program 
which would subdivide country allo- 
cations among licensed applicants in- 
to lots of less than a ¢carload each. 
Some members, however, opposed the 
practice employed by certain eoun- 
tries of requiring bidders against°ah 
allocation to supply “a --mimnimnum 


amount of a full ship's 6a?Zo!* THeFe 
was unanimous agreemént that OIT 


should continue to encourage foreign 
governments to resume purchasing 
through commercial channels. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee will be taken under advise- 
ment by OIT in determining the pol- 
icies which will govern the export 
of grain, flour and grain products 
after Dec. 1, and final decisions on 
these policies will be announced at a 
later date. 

Industry representatives who at- 
tended the OIT meeting expressed 
dissatisfaction with the sessions. 
According to industry spokesmen, 
the OIT officials scheduled the meet- 
ing merely to ascertain what fur- 
ther license control procedure on 
private trade export of grains, feed 
and flour would be agreeable to these 





industries when the grain business to 
western Europe is turned back Dec. 1. 

The milling industry group asked 
that all the commodities involved be 
taken off the positive list and that 
such elemental license controls as 
might be necessary for international 
political reasons could be retained. 
Imposition of flour licensing along the 
lines which were recently applied to 
flour shipments to Brazil was reject- 
ed by the industry group as an un- 
satisfactory method. 


Cites Market Restriction 


Charles B. Crofton, Leval & Co., 
Inc., New York, one of the grain in- 
dustry representatives at the meet- 
ing, is reported to have pointed out to 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
high command that the retention of the 
international allocation control sys- 
tem over grains and flour was stead- 
ily depriving the American farmer of 
outlets for his grain. He charged 
that other nations were ignoring the 
allocation recommendations of Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council and 
selling wheat, flour and other grains 
whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. 

At the close of the meeting indus- 


try representatives concluded that 
little had been accomplished as far 
as the industry views were concerned, 
and the best that is expected will be 
a possible extension of the general 
license technique to Africa. 
However, the meeting may have 
the effect of highlighting the issue 
and forcing the government to admit 
the inaccuracy of the allocation sys- 
tem and lead to a removal of controls 
over feed grains and feed ingredients. 
Wheat and flour, it is feared, will 
have to remain under present types 
of control until Jan. 1, 1949. 
Responsible government officials 
with an appreciation of the trade po- 
sition feel that there is still reason 
for caution in regard to the chief 
bread grain. This cautious attitude 
arises from the fact that more lib- 
eral rationing, lower flour extraction 
levels and other relaxations in west- 
ern Europe might lead to unexpected 
disappearance of this grain and later 
in the year bring these nations back 
to the U.S. for requests for further 
exports. It is felt that by Jan. 1, 1949, 
the western European pattern of 
wheat disappearance will have been 
outlined and after that time consid- 
(Continued on page 91) 





19,000,000 Bu. Corn 


WASHINGTON—Nineteen million 
bushels of corn has been allocated for 
the fourth quarter, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week. This represents a net increase 
of 275,000 long tons of grain exports 
for the October-December period. 
When the allocations were first an- 
nounced for that quarter they con- 








L. P. Littell 


ENDS SALES DUTIES—L. P. Lit- 
tell, formerly in charge of the Salt 
Lake City Sales -office of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. .Louis,.fur 30 years, 
recently relinquished his direct selling 
responsibilities. He will remain in the 
company’s service in an advisory ca- 
pacity.and will carry on-.other special 
duties in the Salt Lake territory, Mr. 
Littell was succeeded in the sales spot 
by Rébert J. McDonald, previously 
with thé Bemis Denver sales office. 


tained an item of 200,000 long tons 
of grains to be specified. 

Consequently, government sources 
say that the corn allocation erases 
that item from further consideration. 

It is not believed that there will be 
any substantial supplemental corn 
allocations for the current quarter 
since the size of the over-all grain 
allocation will tax transportation and 
port capacities to the limit. However, 
informed sources say that the first 
quarter of 1949 probably will produce 
a corn allocation of 1 million tons 
if feed grains remain under alloca- 
tion controls at that time. 

The following nations are designat- 
ed to obtain corn in the following 
amounts (in thousands of long tons): 
Austria 18, Belgium 18, Denmark 18, 
Egypt 45, France and French North 
Africa 63, Bi-zone of Germany 99, 
French Zone of Germany 9, Greece 
9, Ireland 63, Israel 5, Netherlands 
54, Norway 27, Switzerland 9, Ja- 
maica 2, unspecified for contingen- 
cies 36. 

Of the foregoing, Austria, the Ger- 
man Bi-zone, French Zone of Ger- 
many and Greece will be supplied by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, with the balance by 
commercial procurement. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
will probably issue procurement au- 
thorizations immediately to cover 
sales made through private trade 
channels. 


Some for Human Food 


In most of the countries, the USDA 
points out, the corn will be used for 
livestock feed to assist in the re- 
habilitation of the depleted livestock 
industry. Notable exceptions are 
Egypt and Germany, where it is ex- 
pected the corn will be used for hu- 
man food. 

USDA notes that the corn alloca- 
tion is the -first this calendar year 
and is being made-in anticipation of 





Allocated 


the new record crop of 3.5 billion 
bushels. The department adds that 
the actual availability of corn for 
export during this period will depend 
on weather conditions. Reports to the 
USDA are that corn is being harvest- 
ed earlier than usual this fall. 


¥v ¥ 
Feed Grain Quotas Altered 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has transferred 
104,000 long tons of coarse grains— 
oats, barley or sorghums—from the 
unspecified category of the October- 
December allocation period to spe- 
cific procurement by the army for 
the German occupation zone from 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stocks. 

At the same time, the PMA author- 
ized an exchange of lard and copra 
oil to Chile for 21,233,000 lb. shell 
peanuts in the October-December 
quarter. 

Mexico has been granted an alloca- 
tion of 5 million pounds of certified 
cottonseed for planting to be handled 
by private trade. 
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CANADIAN BOARD RAISES 
WHEAT REFUND 1'%c BU. 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
processors of wheat were advised by 
the Canadian Wheat Board that effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1948, the refund on all 
western wheat flour and western 
wheat products sold and delivered for 
domestic human consumption, was 
increased from 45¢ bu. to 46%¢ bu. 

In view of this the board has ad- 
vised the trade that all applications 
for refund applying to wheat flour 
and wheat products sold and ‘deliv- 
ered after Sept. 1 will be settled for 
on & basi&S of 46%2¢"bu. and that all 
application forms should be submit- 
ted accordingly. 
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Chlorine Dioxide Hearings Begin 





in Washington; Experts Testify 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on use 
of chlorine dioxide for bleaching 
flour opened here this week with sci- 
entific evidence presented by Dr. C. 
A. Elvehjem of the University of 
Wisconsin laying the groundwork for 
the proposed substitution of this 
product for nitrogen trichloride 
which has previously been used as a 
bleaching and maturing agent. 

Dr. Elvehjem testified that experi- 
ments conducted under his direction 
at the university confirmed conclu- 
sions reached by Sir Edward Mellan- 
by that nitrogen trichloride produced 
running fits in animals. He asserted 
that the occurrence of this disease in 
animals was produced from diets con- 
taining flour which incorporated 1.2 
grams of nitrogen trichloride per cwt. 
in two weeks. As the percentage of 
the chemical was increased the evi- 
dence of running fits appeared ear- 
lier. 

The Elvehjem testimony on this 
point was designed to show the need 
for a transition from current meth- 
ods of bleaching flour to the proposed 
use of chlorine dioxide. 

Hearings are expected to continue 
for several days to bring out results 
of research conducted at the request 
of Dr. D. K. Reiner, director of re- 
search of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Dr. Reiner said that he had asked 
several recognized scientific institu- 
tions to make tests on animals of 
diets consisting of flour which had 
been treated with chlorine dioxide. 
Later testimony, including that of Dr. 
Elvehjem, is expected to show that 
the toxic effects on animals of flour 
containing nitrogen trichloride did not 
occur when the diets consisted in part 
of flour which had been treated with 
chlorine dioxide. 

The hearings produced the elite of 
the chemical industry technicians in 
this field as well as leaders in the 
milling industry. 

Among those present were R. K. 





NATURE PROCESSES SOYBEANS 
—This photograph of the bean stor- 
age tanks of the Quincy (Ill.) Soya 
Products Co. shows the trail of the 
oil film down the sides of the tanks 
that resulted from a spontaneous 
“processing” of some of the beans in 
storage. There were no visible cracks 
in the tanks and apparently the oil 
simply made its way through the tiny 
air spaces in the concrete as a result 
of chemical changes that took place 
in the beans under the storage con- 
ditions that were present. Veteran 
grain men can recall no similar oc- 
currence in their experience. 


Durham of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Bradshaw Mintener of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; J. L. K. Snyder of 
Merck & Co., Dr. R. C. Sherwood of 
Winthrop Stearns, Inc., Joseph Creed, 
local legal counsel for the American 
Bakers Assn., William Quinlan of the 
American Retail Bakers Assn., Sear- 
ing East of the Chicago office of 
American Bakers Assn., Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the federation, 
and A. F. Kruéger of the federation’s 
Washington office were present with 
Herbert J. Campbell, general counsel 
of that organization. 
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WEST COAST LICENSES 
GIVEN NEW EXTENSION 


WASHINGTON — The Department 
of Commerce Oct. 1 further extended, 
until Nov. 2, 1948, the validity period 
of export licenses which could not 
be used because of the West Coast 
longshoremen’s strike. 

The extension, announced by the 
department’s Office of International 
Trade, is limited to licenses covering 
shipments which are to go forward 
by water from West coast ports. 

The OIT had previously extended 
until Oct. 2 all licenses which could 
not be used and which would have 
expired between Sept. 2 and Oct. 1, 
1948. 
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British Wheat Crop 
Placed at 
83,680,000 Bu. 


LONDON—tThe British minister of 
agriculture, Tom Williams, has an- 
nounced that the wheat crop this 
year will be in the region of 83,680,- 
000 bu., an improvement of 21 million 
bushels over the 1947 outturn of 62,- 
680,000 bu. 

The yield is considered to be sat- 
isfactory in view of the adverse 
weather conditions experienced dur- 
ing the harvest, but the quality of 
the wheat is poor. The moisture con- 
tent is unusually high. 

Elsewhere in western Europe pro- 
ducers are now making preparations 
for the sowing of the next crop, and 
soil and weather conditions are satis- 
factory. 

The fine weather in Rumania is 
assisting the cutting of the corn crop, 
but more moisture is needed to aid 
plowing and sowing operations for 
the new wheat crop. More rain is re- 
quired by all central European coun- 
tries. 

Prospects for the wheat crop in 
Australia are said to be fair as a 
result of recent rainfall, but even 
more moisture is required if ripening 
is to be satisfactorily completed. 
Growers have expressed concern be- 
cause the reserves of subsoil moisture 
are dangerously low. The yield will 
not approach last year’s record out- 
turn because the acreage has been 
reduced. 
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BUFFALO ALLIEDS CHARTERED 


BUFFALO—The charter for the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
in Buffalo has been approved by the 
members. The organization will hold 
a big “get together” meeting for the 
members and their families at the 
Park Lane restaurant on Nov. 15. 
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G. A. Shields 








L. E. Bowman 


HEAD CHICAGO FLOUR MEN—George: A. Shields, left, New Century Co., 


was recently elected president of the 


Chicago Association of Flour Distribu- 


tors at its annual meeting. Mr. Shields has served as vice president for the 


past two years. L. E. Bowman, right, 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., was elected vice 


president, and S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller, was elected secretary- 


treasurer, 





T. R. MANGELSDORF NAMED 
BEMIS SALES SUPERVISOR 


ST. LOUIS—T. R. Mangelsdorf has 
been appointed district sales super- 
visor of that portion of the Omaha 
sales division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
which covers portions of Iowa, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. Mr. Mangels- 
dorf joined the Bemis organization 
at Omaha in 1942 as a salesman. 
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D. C. MAC LACHLAN ELECTED 

TORONTO—D. C. MacLachlan, 
president of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, was elected a di- 
rector of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
at the annual general meeting of 
shareholders Sept. 8. A. W. Holmes- 
ted, K.C., was appointed vice-presi- 
dent. 








FDA CITES ADULTERATION 
IN CASES AGAINST BAKERS 


WASHINGTON—Five libel actions 
involving baking industry firms are 
reported in the most recent Notices 
of Judgment, published by the Food 
and Drug Administration. All cite 
adulteration of product and contend 
that the products were “prepared un- 
der insanitary conditions whereby 
they may have become contaminated 
with filth.” The five actions were dis- 
posed of between June, 1946, and 
March, 1947. 
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FEED COMPANY MOVES 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Gopher 
State Feed Co. has moved its offices 
from the Northwest Terminal to the 
Andrus Building, Minneapolis. 














September Flour Production 
Decreases From August Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 15,886,846 sacks of flour during September. This is a decrease 
of 972,167 sacks from the August output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 17,123,954 sacks during September, 1947, or 1,237,108 sacks more 
than for the past month. Two years ago the production for September was 
15,419,476 and three years ago, 15,245,813. Based on the Bureau of Census 
production figures for June, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller in that month made 69% of the total flour produced 
in the U.S. Assuming that these mills accounted for the same proportion of 
the total U.S. production in September, the figures reported to The North- 
western Miller for that month indicate that total flour production for the 


U.S. was 23,025,000 sacks. 


During September, 12 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 682,642 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 155,116 sacks from the output for 
August and 329,475 sacks under the output for September, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


September, 





1948 

POOUUIPONE  cécceccewces 3,055,988 
Southwest ......... 6,528,844 
Perr ee ; 2,327,436 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,557,518 
North Pacific Coast .... 1,417,060 

TOCals cecceces wis . 15,886,846 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 

*Revised. 


*Previous 


Septem ber———— 


1946 1945 





Total Monthly Production of Durum Products 


September, 
1948 


Nime companieS ........-.++5++ 682,642 





month 1947 

3,504,617 4,334,922 3,919,004 3,732,076 
6,882,354 6,452,786 5,720,586 5,477,592 
2,465,952 2,463,741 2,098,789 2,176,560 
2,485,804 2,505,596 2,248,976 2,378,860 
1,520,286 1,366,909 1,432,121 1,480,725 
16,859,013 17,123,954 15,419,476 15,245,813 

69 67 67 71 

*Previous oct —September——— - 

month 1947 1946 1945 
837,758 1,012,117 743,790 882,019 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ( 


RAP SPP ere rer ee ee 


Continental Baking Co. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd....... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Cream of Wheat 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ... 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


Pfd. 


Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc. .............6+++5 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 


Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


*Standard Milling Co. ....... 


+Over counter. 









High Low Close Close 
Sept. 24, Oct.1, 
1948 1948 
+ wee ee 29% 
32% 32 
271% 28% 
Poe? 41 
14% 14 
ones 59 62 61% 
168 171 169 
21 24 23% 
8% 9% 9% 
sane 34 37% 37% 
eee 101% 19% 41914 
1185 121 121 
touts 4%, 58 
26% 31%, 30%, 
162% 163% 16214 
16 18% 19% 
aseee 30% PTT a 32% 
re 25 281%, 285% 
Seahia x 10% 10% 
inate 225% 23 225%, 
sabes 91% 82 87% 84 
391% 32% 331% 34% 
sheen 43 43/4, gnats 38% 
are ECE 96% 87% 89 
‘ares 6% 2% 5 4% 
Bid Asked 
Kis penvheetes 9 10% 








ABA Cites 153% Rise in Cost 


of Ingredients, 63% in Bread 


CHICAGO—The bread baker is 
paying $2.53 for the four major in- 
gredients which cost him $1 in 1939— 
an increase of 153%—yet the Ameri- 
can housewife today pays on the av- 
erage only about 63% more for her 
bread than during the 1935-39 base 
period. 

The American Bakers Assn., hail- 
ing what it termed “a remarkable 
achievement in resisting inflationary 
pressures,” announced this analysis 
of latest available government fig- 
ures in a news release sent to edi- 
tors Sept. 30, asserting that bread 
bakers have held the line on prices 
more successfully than any other 


major food industry. The release was 
accompanied by a chart illustrating 
the movements of the cost of bread 
and its ingredients since 1940. 

“Bread is the only ready-to-eat 
processed food the price of which has 
increased less than its ingredients,” 
the statement said. 

Only a few canned fruits and vege- 
tables have risen less than bread 
over the 1935-39 base used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, it was 
pointed out. The average of all foods 
on BLS index is now 116.8% over 
the base period. 

Against what it termed an “ex- 
tremely moderate and fair increase” 





The Cost of BREAD and its Ingredients 





. How they have moved, since 1940. 
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COST OF BREAD AND INGREDIENTS—The bread baker is paying 
153% more for four major ingredients, yet the American housewife pays 
on the average only about 63% more for her bread, according to sta- 
tistics recently released by the American Bakers Assn. in a statement 
to the press. The statement was accompanied by a chart (above) illus- 
trating the movements of the cost of bread and its ingredients since 1940. 
Figures were taken from reports of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This is the third statement on this subject released in recent weeks by 


the ABA, 
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in retail bread costs, the ABA stacked 
the following federal statistics to 
show how bread ingredients have 
soared in cost far more than bread 
itself. 

Last November, flour reached a rec- 
ord 164% over the 1935-39 base, and 
in December wheat of the type used 
for bread flour hit a phenomenal high 
of 214% over the base. Although 
noting that wheat and flour prices 
have both eased downward recently, 
the association emphasized that flour 
used in bread you buy today was pur- 
chased by the baker weeks ago. 

For this reason, and because flour 
and other ingredients represent less 
than 50% of the cost of bread, it 
was explained that historically bread 
prices have never reacted appreciably 
to fluctuations in the wheat market, 
either when wheat goes up or down. 

Of the four major bread ingredients 
—flour, sugar, shortening and milk— 
only sugar now has a lower BLS 
index than bread. Sugar stands at 
61.5% over 1935-39, milk is up 114.5% 
and shortening 93%. 

In addition, the association assert- 
ed that costs of other elements which 
go to make up the cost of bread— 
such as labor, machinery, distribution 
and packaging—have all increased 
more than the price of bread. 


No “Average” Cost 


The association said there is neith- 
er a national nor a local “average” 
cost of bread. It cited government 
statistics which show the cost to 
housewives varies in individual mar- 
kets and across the country. This 
was attributed to continuous, strong 
competition between bakers, and to 
local factors of transportation, pro- 
duction and distribution cost, all of 
which keep retail bread prices at 
lowest possible levels. 

Another force which will always 
keep bread prices at a fair level, the 
statement said, is the possibility of 
competition from the housewife her- 
self. 

“Homemakers are the baker’s best 
customers, but they are also his po- 
tential competitors,’’ the association 
conceded. “Bread is one of the few 
important processed foods for which 
the housewife has the tools and in- 
gredients to make herself, any time 
she believes she can do it for less 
cost.” 

This was the third statement on the 
subject issued by the ABA. The first 
statement pointed out that the cost 
of bread has remained closer to the 
prewar average than any other basic 
food product except canned fruits and 
vegetables. A chart also accompan- 
ied this release, graphically illustrat- 
ing the statement with figures based 
on the latest available reports of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The second ABA statement report- 
ed that composite operating records 
compiled from a cross-section of bak- 
ers indicated that bakers make less 
than one half cent on each pound of 
bread. 


Competition Emphasized 


While emphasizing that bread 
prices in any given area are estab- 
lished by localized factors of cost, 
and by highly competitive situations 
among bakers and others, ABA said 
the average baker makes a profit of 
not more than 4¢ on the bread dollar. 

This message was distributed to 
newspapers, radio stations, general 
magazines and trade publications by 
Theodore R. Sills & Co. as part of 
the public relations phase of the 
Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram. Accompanying the statement 
was a chart titled, “Where Your Bak- 
er’s Bread Dollar Goes.” 
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Rationing Controls 
on Wheat Flour 
End in Denmark 


LONDON—Rationing of wheat and 
wheat flour was abolished Oct. 1 in 
Denmark. Controls on rye and rye 
flour will be removed a month later. 

This decision has been taken by the 
government as a result of the excel- 
lent harvest achieved this year, and 
supplies of bread grains are said to 
be sufficient to meet present demands. 
The home milling industry in Den- 
mark is in’a strong position, and both 
American and Canadian flour will 
have to meet strong competition when 
they reenter the market. The British 
flour millers also had a market for 
flour in Denmark before the war, and 
market rumors indicate that plans 
are being formulated to recapture 
the trade as soon as conditions allow. 

Denmark is a participating nation 
in the European Recovery Program 
and she is anxious to obtain animal 
feedstuffs from the U.S. Her agricul- 
tural production is valuable, and a 
recent agreement with the U.K. pro- 
vided for the sale of a substantial 
portion of her agricultural produce. 

Other commodities are scheduled 
for derationing in Denmark in the 
near future, and Danish traders are 
said to be satisfied with the rapid 
progress being made toward com- 
plete economic recovery. Shortage of 
foreign currency is, however, a ma- 
jor drawback to the return of inter- 
national trade. 
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ASSOCIATION REPORTS 
AUGUST FLOUR EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
flour totaling 2,054,677 sacks were 
made by members of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. to Latin America 
and the Philippines during August, 
the association reports. The destina- 
tions and individual totals were as 
follows: 





Sacks 
0 SS ore Tee eee 51,533 
SE . an leeks. VSG 68-6 Bee 1,098,068 
MN 864. 0S06600) 603 HOGS RD CS LeRR EES 
0 A ee eee 41,786 
Ce MD 66566 cow baneanee 39,574 
CA need dens beneh esas odes 251,756 
Dominican Republic ....... 53,195 
Re er ee 60,850 
rrr eee 31,675 
6's 4 notvebad wesw’ 45,307 
Serer 87,680 
EE 6-64 5 UU DDN 80 66 408 7,825 
DE Beh oeends bea be eked 1,202 
EN 3.5 os 0:065 0K 0k 4S 9,407 
PEE ob09 ces cisions dsceve 23,496 
PPE eee 6,380 
,. eee 244,031 
Philippine Islands ......... 377,899 


NGTC APPOINTS SURVEY 
COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
meeting here Oct. 2 at the conclusion 
of the 52nd annual convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn., unanimously approved a motion 
to establish a committee to study 
methods of bringing various segments 
of the grain trade into closer unity. 
The committee. will represent all 
areas and branches of the grain busi- 
ness and it is hoped that the com- 
mittee. will be able to make definite 
recommendations at the next meeting 
of the board in Chicago on Dec. 11. 
R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., who 
presided at the meeting as acting 
chairman of the council, was author- 
ized to appoint the committee. 
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Boxcar Shortage 
in $.W. Causes 
Delay in Shipments 


KANSAS CITY—A critical boxcar 
shortage which has been building up 
in the Southwest during the past few 
weeks is causing considerable delays 
in flour shipments from interior mills 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. The situa- 
tion was brought about by normal 
peak boxcar demand at this time of 
the year and divergence of grain and 
flour cars to the Northwest during 
spring wheat movement. 


“All linés in the Southwest realize 
the importance of keeping mills oper- 
ating,” J. W. Holloway, executive 
secretary of the Kansas-Missouri Riv- 
er Mills, said in a circular this week, 
“and they are doing their best to 
supply the demand. The extreme tight 
situation seems to have come upon 
us suddenly.” 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, which met in Kansas City 
late last week, surveyed the situation 
in the following manner. About 80% 
of the wheat moving from the coun- 
try since the beginning of the harvest 
was for storage. The storage space in 
all the terminals and subterminals 
was soon occupied by storage wheat, 
necessitating an embargo against 
storage wheat except as space could 
be found. About the only empty 
space is now at Fort Worth and that 


can be quickly filled with sorghum 
grains. 

The sorghum grain crop of 24,488,- 
000 bu. in Kansas, 8,512,000 bu. in 
Oklahoma and 82,478,000 bu. in Tex- 
as, a total of 115,478,000 bu., is now 
ready for harvest and storage space 
is being sought. These grains cannot 
be successfully stored on the ground 
and as yet no one has come up with 
an answer to the problem of finding 
storage. Wheat has not been moving 
lately in sufficient volume to the 
mills to supply any substantial part 
of the car requirements for flour. It 
is common knowledge that when the 
harvest was on in this territory there 
were more cars than could be readily 
utilized. As the crops came on to the 
North the car supply was shifted to 
that area. 

A program has now been put into 
operation to cope with the situation 
in the Southwest, Mr. Holloway de- 
clared. Two hundred and fifty empties 
are being given to the Santa Fe daily, 
some coming from southern lines and 
others from the Northwest. This line 
is the shortest of cars at the present 
time. 

“It will take some time to feel the 
effect of the program,” Mr. Holloway 
said, “but some relief should be no- 
ticed shortly.” 
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NET LOSS REPORTED BY 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 
CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 
Co. has reported a net loss of $91,901 
for the three months ended Aug. 31, 
compared with a profit of $367,883 
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U.S. Buying Blamed for High Prices 





CHARGE MADE IN HOUSE SELECT 
COMMITTEE MAJORITY REPORT 


As.Largest Buyer of Grain, Government Is Responsible for 
Soaring Prices, Committee Declares; Livestock, 
Poultry Gains Linked to Same Factor 








MISSOURI-KANSAS MEETING 
DATES CHANGED 
* 

KANSAS CITY—To. avoid a con- 
flict of dates with the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., the dates have been 
changed for the 1949 joint conven- 
tion of the Missouri and Kansas bak- 
ers’ associations. Harvey G. Rodgers, 
Rodgers Bak:ng Co., El Dorado, Kan- 
sas, pres:dent of the Kansas associa- 
tion, has announced the new dates 
of April 10-12 at the President Hotel, 
Kansas C.:ty. 





for the similar period a year ago. 
Sales during the 1948 period totaled 
$12,701,802, compared with $15,065,- 
859 a year previous. The report 
showed a loss before taxes of $144,- 
501, compared with a profit of $593,- 
303 before taxes a year ago. A carry- 
back credit adjustment of $52,600 was 
reported for the quarter, while fed- 
eral income taxes in the same period 
last year were $225,420. 





Tentative Program Plans for ABA’s 


Convention in November Announced 


CHICAGO—Three general sessions, 
two of them covering industry and 
association affairs and a third devot- 
ed to the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program, are provided in lat- 
est tentative plans for the 1948 an- 
nual bakers meeting and convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. at the 
Stevens Hotel here Nov. 3-6. 


In addition branch sessions are be- 
ing arranged both Wednesday, Nov. 
3, and Friday, Nov. 5. 

All meetings at the convention will 
develop the outstanding theme of 
this year’s gathering: ‘““Tomorrow— 
UNLIMITED.” 

The tentative schedule calls for 
branch meetings late Wednesday aft- 
ernoon and Wednesday evening of 
the retail, multiple-unit retail, whole- 
sale cake and wholesale pie branches. 
The Wednesday meetings will be in 
addition to sessions these branches, 
plus the wholesale bread and house- 
to-house branches, plan to hold Fri- 
day afternoon. 


Individual programs for branch 
sessions are now being prepared for 
distribution. 


Open Governors’ Meeting 

The opening general session on 
Thursday morning, Nov. 4, will be 
featured by an open meeting of the 
ABA board of governors. Three ad- 
dresses are scheduled, those by the 
ABA chairman and president, and by 
a featured speaker to be announced 


later. Addresses by the chairman and 
president will establish the theme, 
“Tomorrow—UNLIMITED,” for the 
convention. 


An afternoon general session on 
Thursday, Nov. 4, will cover, first, 
the long range program of the Mill- 
ers National Federation and an an- 
alysis of the federation’s survey, 
“What People Think About Bread,” 
followed by a discussion of the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program, 
its present and future. Planned 
BIPP schedules for the years 1950 
and 1951 will be presented, in addi- 
tion to the immediate program for 
1949. 

The annual bakers’ party and din- 
ner will be given Thursday evening, 
Nov. 4. 

Another general session is sched- 
uled for Friday morning, Nov. 5. 
Features of this meeting will be a 
discussion of the work done by. the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, and of the American Institute 
of Baking and its contributions to 
BIPP. 

A bakers’ luncheon, an ABA mem- 
bers’ meeting, and an_-allied- trade 
luncheon and meeting are scheduled 
for noon. Nov. 5. 

Branch sessions planned for Fri- 
day afternoon, Nov. 5, include meet- 
ings of the wholesale bread, whole- 
sale cake, wholesale pie, house-to- 
house, multiple-unit retail and retail 


groups. 


‘ 


The closing general session on Sat- 
urday morning, Nov. 6, will feature 
an address by a speaker still to be 
announced, and two discussions. The 
first of these will cover a “strong 
industry program” and its “down-to- 
earth” value to bakers, followed by 
discussion. The second will concern 
current regulatory and legislative 
problems, including the wheat and 
flour situation, the proposed bread 
standards hearings and other Wash- 
ington affairs. 


Bread Standards Discussion 


The proposed bread _ standards 
hearings is one of the highly im- 
portant subjects planned for discus- 
sion in general sessions. Work of the 
national affairs committee, includ- 
ing a report on the committee’s an- 
alysis of recent government figures 
on bread costs will also be covered 
at these meetings. Plans for the 1949 
Baking Industry Exposition in At- 
lantic City will be discussed. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry will hold its annual meeting 
on Friday, Nov. 5, beginning with a 
luncheon. 

Final adjournment is scheduled for 
1 p.m.,. Nov. 6. 

Hotel reservations to date indicate 
the convention will be well attend- 
ed even though some bakers from 
distant points may have to cast ab- 
sentee ballots. in. the Nov. 2 presi- 
dential election. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — As the largest 
buyer of grain, the U.S. government 
is charged with the responsibility for 
high grain prices which in turn pro- 
duced high feed prices and resultant 
sky-rocketing prices for meat and 
poultry. 

These charges are contained in a 
Congressional report by the House 
Select Committee which has been in- 
vestigating commodity transactions. 
August H. Andresen (R., Minn.) is 
chairman of this committee. The re- 
port is accompanied by a dissenting 
report of the minority members who 
see in the majority findings an “in- 
direct attack on the world recovery 
program.” 


Influenced All Grains 


The majority report concludes that 
the U.S. was the largest single buyer 
of grain in the domestic market dur- 
ing the crop years 1946-48. The exe- 
cution of this huge procurement pro- 
gram dominated the market price for 
grain in that period, and the prices 
for corn, oats, rye and barley were 
influenced by the climbing wheat 
price. These conditions resulted in 
high livestock and poultry prices, the 
report charges. 

Subsequent to the filing of the 
minority report, Congressman Andre- 
sen said the minority report attempts 
to conceal the full effects of the ex- 
port program on the price of live- 
stock products to the American con- 
sumer. 

The Minnesota Congressman called 
the majority report “a factual sum- 
mary of the government’s grain pro- 
curement program and its effect on 
the price levels of grain and livestock 
products. It does not discuss the 
merits of the foreign aid program 
which was approved by the 80th Con- 
gress.” 


Notes Effect on Livestock 

In concluding his comment on the 
minority report Mr. Andresen stated: 
“The export of nearly 1,200 million 
bushels of wheat and other grains 
from the U.S. between July 1, 1946, 
and June 30, 1948, was the controll- 
ing factor which caused scarcity and 
higher prices for grains and feed for 
livestock. High grain and feed prices 
during the past two years, coupled 
with increased demand for livestock 
products because of increased con- 
sumer purchasing power of the peo- 
ple, resulted in abnormal liquidation 
of livestock inventories and material- 
ly decreased the supply of beef, pork 
and poultry products for domestic 
consumption.” 

The majority report annotates its 
conclusions with a running comment 
of the gyrations in commodity mar- 
kets following the grain buying poli- 
cies of the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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CHAINS BOOK FAIR AMOUNTS 
OF FLOUR; SALES TOTAL UP 


Larger Number of Moderate and Small Bookings Also 
Contribute to Improved Business for South- 
western and Spring Wheat Mills 


Domestic flour business showed 
some improvement last week as a 
few chain baking concerns booked 
fair-sized amounts of flour for ship- 
ment in November and December 
and other buyers took smaller quanti- 
ties for immediate or prompt ship- 
ment. Generally, buyers remain bear- 
ish in their view of prices, and most 
buying continues largely for replace- 
ment stocks. However, the total of 
smaller orders brought sales volume 
up a substantial amount for both 
southwestern and spring wheat mills. 
A relatively smaller amount of the 
week’s business was for export ac- 
count, indicating considerable im- 
provement in domestic interest. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS 
PURCHASE FLOUR 


Several European countries were 
in the export flour market last week. 
The Netherlands East Indies pur- 
chased a portion of its October-De- 
cember quota, paying $5 osnaburgs, 
Gulf, for 72% hard wheat flour and 
$5.03@5.04 osnaburgs, Gulf, for 72% 
soft wheat flour. Holland accepted 
quantities up to nearly one third of 
its 60,000 long ton fourth quarter al- 
location. The business was done on 
the basis of $6.35 c. and f. Amster- 
dam, or around $4.77 per 50 kilos, 
osnaburgs, Gulf, for 80% extraction. 
Italy has indicated it will buy pos- 
sibly one cargo of 80% extraction 
flour Oct. 5. The business is being 
handled by the Italian Purchasing 
Mission in Washington, D.C. India 
and Portugal have not entered the 
market as yet, but are expected soon. 
South American countries were fair 
buyers, Brazil taking fair amounts on 
a sight draft basis. That government 
is granting import licenses to impor- 
ters who have connections in this 
country with old export permits dated 
prior to Aug. 5. 


SPRING MILLS’ VOLUME 
REACHES FAIR TOTAL 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 85% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week 
and 47% a year ago. While the vol- 
ume represented a fairly good total, 
it was made up of small to moderate 
sized lots. No round-lot sales were 
reported. Spring wheat mills did not 
share in the bookings placed by sev- 
eral large chains during the week. 
Most buyers continue bearish in their 
price ideas and consider nothing but 
replacement supplies or flour offered 
at considerable price concessions. 
Shipping directions on old flour or- 
ders were active, and only the strike 
of mill workers in Minneapolis pre- 
vented production from reaching a 
large volume. 


SALES IMPROVE 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Sales in the Southwest showed a 
marked upturn for the first time in 
over six weeks. Last week’s sales 
percentage was 81, against 55% the 
previous week and 82% a year ago. 
Only one fourth of the week’s busi- 
ness was for export account, indicat- 
ing that domestic interest has im- 
proved considerably. Three or four 
chain bakers’ bought §fair-sized 


amounts for shipment in November 
and December. Smaller bakers were 
fair buyers, principally for immediate 
or prompt. This has caused the back- 
log of orders at mills to be reduced, 
but remaining orders are sufficient to 
operate mills at five to six days a 
week for some time. Family trade is 
light, although showing some im- 
provement from southern sources. 
European interest revived somewhat, 
and fair sales were made to Latin 
American countries. 


BUYING LIMITED 
IN EASTERN CITIES 


Buyers at Buffalo are taking flour 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis. Bak- 
ers report that sales in bread and 
other baked goods have not improved 
with the end of the vacation season 
and the start of schools; in fact, some 
claim that September business was 
poorer than July and August. Sales 
in the metropolitan New York mar- 
ket have been spotty. Two large 
chain bakers purchased in substantial 
volume at figures reported to be below 
the general market range, one for 
much of his November needs and the 
other in continuance of his recent pol- 
icy of frequent orders. A few of the 
medium-sized bakers also took round 
lots and jobbers reported fairly active 
movement to the small trade. . 

Flour buying is limited at Phila- 
delphia as bakers show no inclination 
to purchase beyond immediate needs. 
Many of them have adequate stocks 
as a result of recent buying on price 
dips, and many are looking for a 
repetition. Unseasonably warm 
weather is blamed for the failure of 
retail bakery sales to pick up as 
expected following Labor Day. At 
Boston, flour sales have dropped al- 
most to a standstill. Buyers have 
shown no interest since the period a 


short time back when mills offered 
flour at price concessions. Stocks on 
hand are said to be sufficient for 30 
to 60 days. Pittsburgh distributors 
report sales very light over thé en- 
tire Tri-State area. Mills which re- 
fuse to lower prices to the levels 
quoted by a few processors are mak- 
ing virtually no sales. Bakers cling 
to their position that until the elec- 
tion is out of the way, they will buy 
nothing but fill-ins. 


BUSINESS SLOW 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Flour business remains dull at Chi- 
cago as buyers continue to hold off. 
The usual scattered small lot buying 
continues, with shipping directions 
fair. Family flour business also is 
quiet, with only immediate shipment 
sales reported. Mills in St. Louis re- 
port a good demand from the domes- 
tic trade. However, the bookings are 
mainly for car lots for prompt or 
nearby delivery, and only a few 
round lots were placed on the books. 
Shipping directions are rather slow. 


REPLACEMENT BUYING 
PERSISTS IN SOUTH 


Volume of new business in the 
Southeast continues to be checked by 
the hand-to-mouth policy of most bak- 
ers. Family interest is somewhat bet- 
ter than in August, but it is mostly in 
shipping instructions against bookings 
made earlier rather than in new 
sales. New Orleans handlers remain 
hesitant to purchase for other than 
replacement purposes, with only oc- 
casional inquiries being received for 
120-day shipments. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
OPERATIONS CUT 


Milling operations in the Pacific 
Northwest are on a steady, though 
reduced basis. Domestic users are 
buying only hand-to-mouth and only 
often enough to provide a fair run 
for the mills. Exporting mills are not 
so fortunate, as they are caught up 
with their PMA bookings and waiting 
for more. The longshoremen’s strike 
shows no signs of settlement and 
Tacoma is the only port open in the 
Pacific Northwest. Millers cannot 





Some Durum Granulars Users Well 
Booked, Others Buy Hand-to-Mouth 


Recent fairly active buying of du- 
rum granulars covered the needs of 
many macaroni manufacturers for 
60 to 90 days and current business 
is on the quiet side. It is evident that 
a certain segment of the macaroni 
industry continues bearish in its ideas 
of prices, hoping that the premium 
of choice milling durum over the De- 
cember future will narrow. This de- 
velopment has not occurred, how- 
ever; in fact the premium is about 
1¢ higher this week than last, at 15¢ 
over for best milling kinds. A liberal 
proportion of the durum receipts is 
being ordered into storage by produc- 
ers for later sale or federal loans, so 
that while open market offerings are 
sufficient for milling needs, there is 
no pressure of supplies. 

Several durum units remain idle 
as a result of the mill workers’ strike 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and the 
delivery situation is beginning to 
show some tightness. Plants that still 
are in operation are swamped with 
shipping directions, but are having 
difficulty in keeping up with the re- 


quirements of the industry. Durum 
granular is quoted at $5.30 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. 


Eastern advices report demand for 
macaroni and noodles fairly active 
with the turn to cooler weather. High 
meat prices are a stimulant to de- 
mand, also. Some export business to 
Italy was reported, apparently against 
old licenses. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 2, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.27% @2.30% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.27% @2.30% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.25% @2.29% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.11% @2.26% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.11% @2.26% 
3 2.07% @2.25% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Durum or better .......... 


No. Weekly % of 

mills production capacity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2 7 143,937 65 
Previous week . *9 172,275 67 
Year ago ...... 12 244,875 104 


Crop year 
production 
Sa BOG. B, BOGS vcs senisniscee 2,270,405 
GU BAG G& BOGE cc ec ccicccevss 


*3 mills down because of strike. 


October 5, 1948 


book with the Philippines, due to in- 
ability to guarantee shipment. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 55,020 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in thé U.S. amounting to 
3,754,403 sacks, compared with 3,809,- 
423 in the previous week and 4,046,- 
597 in the. corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,845,946 and three years ago 3,- 
786,915. There was an increase of 
5,000 sacks in the Southwest as com- 
pared with a week ago, 343 in Buffalo 
and 10,000 in the Central and South- 
east while production decreased 19,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest and 51,- 
000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REPLACEMENT BUYING 
OF FEEDS CONTINUES 


Market Weakness Blamed for Failure 
of Dealers to Book 
Ahead 


Demand for formula feeds in the 
Northwest has been slow during the 
past week, with dealers reluctant to 
purchase future requirements in view 
of declining ingredient and grain 
prices. 

Only moderate amounts of feed are 
moving out of plants at present, 
mainly for quick shipment to fill im- 
mediate needs. Several Minneapolis 
feed mills remain idle as the strike 
of mill workers continues. Some of 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 213.1 as of 
Sept. 28, down 6 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
216.1, down 24 points. 











the struck companies are able to 
make deliveries from plants outside 
the city. 

Feed sales normally pick up in Oc- 
tober, and manufacturers believe that 
a turn to cooler weather coupled 
with some indication of firmer prices 
may soon bring business to normal. 
Meanwhile, feeders are believed to be 
using up farm supplies of grain be- 
fore beginning normal fall feeding. 

The character of formula feed mar- 
kets in the Southwest was generally 
unchanged this week. Rather sharp 
declines in interest were noticeable 
in spots, but on the whole the de- 
mand was steady. 

The backlog of orders at manufac- 
turing plants is abnormally low in 
view of the fact that day-to-day sales 
are fair to good. The good volume 
is maintained by substantial trucking 
orders from dealers who are keeping 
stocks low. With dealers purchasing 
only what they can sell in a short pe- 
riod ahead, reordering of supplies 
must come more frequent, and that is 
just about the situation at the mo- 
ment. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,388 tons 
last week, according to figures. com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,581 tons 
in the week previous and 62,183 tons 
in a similar period a year .ago. 
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Wheat Market Levels Off 
Under Only Moderate Demand 


Pressure of Large Crops in U.S., Plus Calm View of 
European Political and Economic Developments, Holds 
Futures Prices Within Narrow Ranges for the Week 


The wheat market during the past 
week started off Sept. 28 with alter- 
nate spurts of selling and buying and 
for the remainder of the week it was 
rather dull. 

As compared with a week ago, De- 
cember wheat was up 1¢ and May is 
up 2¢. Closing prices at leading mar- 
kets Oct. 4: Chicago—December 
$2.2434; May $2.17%. Minneapolis— 
December $2.17%; May $2.13%. Kan- 
sas City—December $2.15%; May 
$2.0814. 

Nervousness over foreign political 
developments was reflected in the 
securities markets at the beginning 
of the past week and those declines 
were reflected in the grain markets. 
The markets took a calmer view of 
political and economic developments 
in Europe later in the week and the 
market was. stabilized, with not 
much activity reported. 

The pressure of large crops in this 
country continues to have some ef- 
fect on the market. 


Mill Demand Uncertain 


Minneapolis wheat receipts dropped 
to 3,437 cars, while Duluth unloaded 
3,647. Trade in the cash market at 
Minneapolis was narrow since open 
market offerings were light. Demand 
not particularly active. Mill demand 
was. uncertain, due to continuance of 
the mill workers’ strike at Minne- 
apolis. Duluth buyers were in and 
out, with considerable congestion of 
accumulated receipts reported at that 
market. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were down 1¢ for the week, but the 
trading basis on high protein lots 
was unchanged to slightly firmer. In 
fact, what mill demand was present 
was centered mainly on high protein 
grain, and such lots were well ab- 
sorbed from day to day. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring, up to 
12% protein, was quoted at 2@6¢ 
over the December price; 13% pro- 
tein was quoted at 2¢ over the ordi- 
nary range; 14% protein 4¢; 15% 
protein 9¢, and 16% protein at 21¢ 
over ordinary. Average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.34%, and the durum 12.38%. 
Premiums on cash durum remained 
steady, at 14¢ over Minneapolis De- 
cember for best milling lots. Nos. 1 
and 2 hard amber were quoted in 
a range of 9@13¢ over December, 
with Nos. 1 and 2 durum, medium 
milling quality, 3@8¢ over. As in the 
case of bread wheat, a large share of 
the durum arrivals were ordered into 
store and not offered for sale at this 
time. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis. Oct. 2: 





No. 1 heavy DNS 60 Ib.......$2.20% @2.25% 
. 8. 2.2 SPs 2.19% @2.24% 
ee. §. fo APP erere 2.19% @2.24% 
No. 2 DNS 57 Ib. 2.3 
No. 3 DNS 56 Ib. 2.2 
No. 3 DNS 55 Ib 2. 
Pees @ Bee OO BS .6-0,000860. 8006 2.07% @2.20% 


Only a fair demand exists in Kan- 
sas City for cash wheat this week 
and prices are generally unchanged. 
Premiums are %¢ down on ordinary 
No. 1 dark, hard wheat, 1¢ down 
on 12% protein and 2%¢ lower on 
13%. Steadiness to slightly stronger 
tendencies of the December base fu- 
ture keeps cash prices on about an 
equal basis with a week ago. Mills 
are selective buyers of wheat, their 
ideas being several cents a bushel 


under a week ago on the higher pro- 
teins. Less than half of the samples 
went to mills. CCC was still the more 
active bidder for wheat but only 
fair amounts were absorbed for ex- 
port. Ordinary premiums are general- 
ly 2% @3¢ over, 12% protein is %¢ 
over and 13% is 3@6%¢ over. Re- 
ceipts ranged from 82 to 304 cars 
while sales averaged 65 cars daily. 
The range of cash prices Oct. 4 was 
$2.17 44 @2.29, compared with $2.17% 
@2.29 a week ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 2, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.18 @2.28% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.16 @2.27% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.26% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.08% @2.25% 
Se SS eee eee 2.18 @2.23% 
BEG. BUG se cesecvaccssccene Seemee 
ee Rarer er re rere 2.13% @2.22 
ee Sree ere ere 2.09% @2.21 


The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 2,952 cars of wheat 
during the week ended Sept. 30, as 
compared with 3,033 the previous 
week and 2,692 cars a year ago. In- 
dividual totals included 1,029 cars at 
Kansas City, 275 at Omaha, 196 at 
Wichita, 210 at Fort Worth, 271 at 
St. Louis, 159 at St. Joseph, 124 at 
Enid, 432 at Hutchinson, and 256 at 
Salina. 

Trading in wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest was exceptionally slow 
last week due to the embargo on 
terminals and the longshoremen’s 
strike. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
is the dominating factor and when 
it put out a price of $2.19 bu., the 
agency got nearly a half million 
bushels in one day. Purchases for the 
four reporting days totaled 971,332 
bu., of which all but 15,000 bu. was 
taken at the high figure. CCC low- 
ered its price with a slump in offer- 
ings. The bulk of the wheat turned 
to CCC was reported to be wheat on 
consignment at terminals which 
farmers unloaded. Soft white wheat 
prices are quoted around $2.18% bu. 
for shipment after the embargo is 
lifted. Milling demand is light as is 
true of the feed trade which had 
turned to relatively cheap corn at 
$60@65 a ton, much lower than 
wheat. With narrow outlets, no one is 
pressing for supplies. 

Exports are limited to the Port 
of Tacoma, with Seattle loading some 
Army cargo the past week. There 
have been no exports from the Co- 
lumbia River since the longshore- 
men’s strike started Sept. 2. 

At Fort Worth hard winter wheat 
of ordinary grades was quoted $2.36%4 
@2.37 basis No. 1, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
protein. Demand was almost nil but 
offerings very limited. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANK ISSUES BULLETIN 
ON ECA FOR EXPORTERS 


KANSAS CITY—A bulletin entitled 
“Doing Business under the ECA 
Plan” which should be of interest to 
flour and grain exporters in this 
country and importers abroad has 
been prepared by the foreign depart- 
ment of the City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City. Copies of 
the 12-page bulletin may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing B. W. 
Unge, foreign department manager. 

The publication describes the na- 
ture of the Economic Cooperation 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


expressed in percentages: 











Sept. 26- Sept. 28- Sept. 29- Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2, *Previous Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 6, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
DS badie das es ces Waseda 673,634 692,754 979,045 1,011,867 892,077 
NE es ere ee ae ee 1,551,117 1,546,044 1,599,391 1,402,181 1,377,239 
WOREEORO ce cc oecs Seeetaervernee 573,582 573,239 §21,801 495,358 565,347 
Central and Southeast ......... 628,349 618,449 581,831 566,454 621,513 
North Pacific Coast ............ 327,721 378,937 364,529 370,086 330,739 
BORD cic iescsecvertcesvces 3,754,403 3,809,423 4,046,597 3,845,946 3,786,915 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated \ c July 1 to————, 
Sept. 26- Sept. 28- Sept. 29- Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2, Previous Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 6, Oct. 2, Oct. 4, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 64 66 94 96 90 9,978,675 13,148,259 
Southwest ...... 97 99 104 96 101 20,742,979 21,329,379 
Buffalo. .....+e-- 95 95 87 82 94 7,379,713 7,022,359 
Central and Ss. E. 80 81 74 72 78 7,710,523 7,847,008 
No. Pacific Coast 84 97 100 98 92 4,668,984 4,657,744 
Totals ...... 85 87 93 90 93 50,480,874 54,004,749 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2.. 376,920 377,968 100 a 2... 3 
Previous week .. 376,920 358,363 ee poop red reneged : 
Year ago ...... 372,720 403,764 108 TOVIOUS WEEK .. 31, , 
Two years ago .. 364,320 338,925 93 Year Q@BO wccces 378,360 396,567 105 
Five-year average.............6055 85 Two years ago .. 360,360 387,022 107 
10-year AVETABS 2... ccccecccccves 82 Five-year AVerage ....-. cece eseee 79 
Wichita TOM-YORF AVETABS ccccccccccccsece 73 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2.. 118,800 113,168 94 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Previous week... rete pet = cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Year ago ...... . »42 5 Montan nd Iowa: 
Two years ago .. 112,800 93,747 83 ' sities ” 
Five-year AVerage .....eeeseeseees 86 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETAZSC ..... eee ereeceeees $2 capacity output _ tivity 
Salina Sept. 26-Oct. 2 .. 666,600 560,076 84 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2.. 100,200 88,957 89 Previous week ..« 666,600 *579,254 87 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,980 90 Year ago ...... 667,800 582,478 87 
Year ago ...... 100,300 99,260 99 Two years ago .. 667,800 624,845 94 
aoe Se renal swawe p44 Five-year Average ......-+.seeeeee 78 
Five-year AVeTage ....e seers eeeees 88 a 
LEONE GUUIENE. 6scéiciccccscdaces 88 Ten-year AVCTAZE ......ceececeece 63 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Sept. 26-Oct. 2 1,001,400 971,024 97 
Previous week *1,001,400 969,401 *97 
Year O80 .oeees 944,280 995,951 105 
Two years ago .. 894,660 896,305 100 
PIVS*VORF BVGTERO 2ccccccciccevess 96 
BOVPORE GVGTERO Fes ic cc tccwccsaces 85 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2 .. 604,200 573,582 95 
Previous week .. 604,200 573,239 95 
Year ago ....... 601,200 521,801 87 
Two years ago .. 601,200 495,358 82 
Five-year Average .......00eeeeeaee 86 
Ten-year AVETAGES .......ceeeeecens 68 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2 .. 780,964 628,349 80 
Previous week .. 763,264 *618,449 81 
FOAF BHO ccceccs 791,466 581,831 74 
Two years ago .. 780,846 566,454 72 
WEVO*FOGF BVOTEBS cc cccsccsvcsess 72 
ROMFORF BVOTABS 6 ccc ciccctcrsees 69 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2 .. 243,000 238,042 98 
Previous week .. 243,000 *284,455 118 
Year G80 cecocs 223,320 234,296 105 
Two years ago .. 243,720 247,459 102 
Pive. FORE GVOTEMS 2 6c ce asad ccicone 85 
Ten-year AVETABZE 2... ccc eeeeceene q7 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2 .. 146,400 89,679 61 
Previous week .. 146,400 94,482 65 
Year A800 coccces 134,200 130,233 93 
Two years ago .. 134,200 122,627 91 
Five-year AVeCTABES 2... eee erences 79 
Ten-year AVerage ......ee ee eeeceee 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 


millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


r—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production todate production 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2 31,410 433,678 13,293 
Prev. week .... 31,307 $13,690 
Two weeks ago 29,920 13,714 
GOGe  ceccewecese 32,388 437,711 19,378 
BOE. Sviens-ceee be 28,394 331,528 17,366 
| Serre 27,889 364,039 18,064 
BUGS cb ssevars . 22,963 331,511 17,425 
5-yr. average .. 28,609 379,673 17,105 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


per hundredweight of flour: 


--—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 


199,731 11,685 154,078 56,388 787,487 
$11,584 66,581 
11,155 54,789 
253,313 10,417 132,889 62,183 823,913 
183,143 9,308 117,215 55,068 631,886 
239,719 11,448 149,188 57,401 752,946 
211,683 10,544 133,734 50,932 676,928 
217,518 10,680 137,421 56,394 734,612 
+All mills. tRevised. 





Administration and tells how .busi- 
ness is handled in each country par- 
ticipating in the ECA, listing buying 
agencies where such are employed. 
The various documents. required 
under the law are itemized and ex- 
plained in connection with - sales 
through distributors abroad, foreign 
purchasing agencies in this country 
or by U.S. federal agencies. ~ , 


Sixteen countries participate in the 
ECA program: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Holland, 
Iceland, Ireland, .Italy,, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Portugal,. Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey and the. U.K. Western 

. Germany, Trieste. and China. also are 
included in. areas. supplied. with com- 
‘Aodities through ECA -financing. in 
part. 
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Wheat Growers to be Told Story 
of Millers’ Long Range Program 


CHICAGO — The Millers’ Long 
Range Program will be explained 
within the coming month to three 
important groups of wheat growers. 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, has accepted invitations 
to discuss the $2% million campaign 
at the following meetings: 

Kansas Farm Bureau, Dodge City, 
Kansas, Oct. 22; Washington-Idaho 
Wheat Growers League, Spokane, 
Wash., Nov. 30, and Eastern Oregon 
Wheat League, Conton, Oregon, 
Dec. 2. 

The Kansas meeting also will be 
addressed by Clifford R. Hope, rep- 
resentative in Congress from the 
Kansas “Big Seventh” Congressional 
district which includes a _ consider- 
able portion of the state’s wheat acre- 
age. Mr. Hope is chairman of the ag- 
riculture committee of the House of 
Representatives and is scheduled to 
be secretary of agriculture, should 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey win the 
presidential election. Mr. Hope will 
discuss the long-time agricultural 
program and it is expected that 
he will outline the agricultural poli- 
cies of the Republican party. 





——« BREAD i8 THE 


Herman Praeger, president of the 
‘Kansas Farm Bureau, will preside at 
the meeting. Mr. Praeger has voiced 
his support of the Long. Range Pro- 
gram and believes that wheat grow- 
erg, have a stake in the current cam- 
- paign to increase the use of wheat 
flour, 

An official of the federation urges 
that millers in the areas represented 
attend the meetings. “While it has 
happened a few times before, it is 
quite unusual for a milling represen- 
tative to be on the program at a 
wheat growers’ meeting,” the offi- 
cial explained. ‘“‘We think that pres- 
ent invitations have more than or- 
dinary significance, as it is just pos- 
sible that we are entering an era 
when the milling industry and the 
wheat growers may be a good bit 
closer together on most issues than 
they usually have been in the past. 
After all, the milling industry and the 
wheat growers have much in com- 
mon, and it undoubtedly would be 
helpful to both groups to rub elbows 
and get each other’s point of view to 
a greater extent than they ever have 
before.” . 


STAFF OF LIFE 





Economists Predict Steady Prices 
for Wheat, Corn Down in October 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Farm 
economists on the staff of the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment station pre- 
dict steady wheat prices during Oc- 
tober. It is pointed out that on the 
basis of announced allocations, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. requires 
only a small quantity of wheat to fill 
its needs for shipments to Dec. 31. 

The outlook for wheat prices, as is- 
sued by the economists, states that 
“the CCC rate of purchasing may be 
reduced but it is probable that buying 
will be continued to obtain supplies 
for allocations in the coming year. 

A greater share of the export busi- 
ness will be returned to private trad- 
ers beginning Dec. 1 and purchasing 
by them may offset reduced govern- 
mental buying resulting from this 
change of policy. However, this may 
not become fully effective until ini- 
tial sales are made. 

As prices approached the support 
level in late September, holders of 
wheat exhibited a tendency to in- 
crease sales. This apparent willing- 
ness to accept prices near the sup- 
port level is expected to act as a 
damper on price advances. However, 
backed by the support program, 
producers probably will resist price 
weakness with a reduction in sales. 

Expected weakness in corn and 
grain sorghum prices may be reflect- 
ed to some extent in wheat prices, as 
harvest of these grains increases. In 
some areas wheat may be sold to 
clear storage for the feed grains. 

With regard to the outlook for 
coarse grains, the economists pre- 
dicted lower corn and grain sorghum 
prices and slightly lower prices for 
other feed grains are probable during 
October. 

“Increasing harvest of corn and the 
accompanying seasonal increase in 
sales is expected to be a major fac- 
tor exerting downward pressure on 
corn prices,” it was said. 

Some increase also is expected in 
marketings of grain sorghums. The 
latest official estimate of corn pro- 





duction is slightly more than 3% 
billion bushels—the largest on rec- 
ord. Grain sorghum production is es- 
timated at 132 million bushels which 
would be the second largest ever 
produced. A shortage of storage space 
in certain areas may force the sale 
of some grain. If prices decline sub- 
stantially below loan levels and stor- 
age is not available, corn harvesting 
may be delayed somewhat; however, 
tire more widespread use of mechani- 


cal pickers has concentrated the har- 
vest period and has made it depen- 
dent to a greater degree upon field 
ccaditions. 

The support. price, not officially an- 
nounced at this time, favorable feed- 
ing ratios, and indications that a 
substantial quantity of corn will be 
exported are expected to provide the 
principal opposition to weakness in 
feed grain prices. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SALESGIRLS CONFERENCE 
ATTENDED BY 450 IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK—An educational and 
entertaining meeting for master bak- 
ers, their wives and salesgirls was 
held Sept. 19 when about 450 of them 
attended the salesgirls conference 
planned by the United Master Bakers 
Association of New York, Bronx 
County Bakers Board of Trade and 
Standard Brands, Inc. Planned since 
last spring, the evening brought 
strongly home the importance of 
proper merchandising to insure the 
baker a fair share of the housewife’s 
dollar. 

Kay Williams, Standard Brands, 
Inc., showed how the retail salesgirl 
can help in this. At the end of her 
talk, the slide film “Sales-Ways” 
drove the story still deeper, while the 
new look in uniforms was illustrated 
by seven local girls. A buffet supper 
and dancing closed the evening. 

This was the first joint meeting of 
its kind to be sponsored by these 
organizations in many years. Contrib- 
uting to the successful planning were 
Frank McClymer, New York area 
sales manager for Standard Brands, 
Inc.; George Kummer, president of 
the Manhattan group, and Henry 
Hoer, head of the Bronx County or- 
ganization. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAKES VACATION 


ATLANTA—W. G. Vining, assist- 
ant to J. R. Henderson, regional man- 
ager of the southeast bulk products 
region, Atlanta, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is on vacation. 











BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Holland and Possessions Buy 
Flour; Italy Expected Soon 


Export interest in flour among 
claimant countries has picked up 
somewhat with the Netherlands and 
Netherlands East Indies buying fair 
quantities last week and showing fur- 
ther interest this week. Italian pur- 
chases are expected also this week. 

The Dutch covered about half of 
their October allocation at a price 
reported to be $6.35 per 50 kilos 
C. and F. Amsterdam, for hard wheat 
flour of specifications similar to 80% 
extraction and were asking for addi- 
tional quotations at the week-end on 
this basis. 

A portion of the Netherlands East 
Indies business for the final quarter 
of the year was covered last week at 
prices reported to be $5, osnaburgs, 
Gulf, for 72% extraction hard wheat 
flour and $5.03@5.04 for soft wheat. 
About four fifths of the East Indies 
purchases are of the soft wheat va- 
riety, offerings being sought on a 
basis of one third shipment in each 
of October, November and Decem- 
ber. Additional amounts were being 
worked to Netherlands East Indies 
on the basis of $4 95@5, Gulf, for hard 
wheat flour and $5@5 05, Gulf, for soft. 

Italy is expected to purchase in 
the neighbodhood of three cargoes of 
80% extraction. this week. Offers are 


requested by the purchasing mission 
in Washington on Oct. 7. 

Business .with Latin America has 
dwindled to a trickle of small lot 
orders, and most countries have ade- 
quate stocks to cover near-by needs. 

In some areas buyers are fearful 
of market declines and will not cover 
far ahead. Cuba has been buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and appar- 
ently most importers there plan to 
continue on that method. 

One encouraging note in the Latin 
American export picture is the report 
of moderate improvement in Ameri- 
can collections paid by countries in 
that area in August, according to a 
summary report of New York City 
banks. This was the first improve- 
ment reported since last February. 
The most noticeable improvement in 
promptness has occurred in Chile, 
the report says. Other Latin Ameri- 
can countries that showed improve- 
ment in August were Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Paraguay and Peru. 
The bank report said, however, that 
Brazil and Costa Rica still lead in 
slowness of payments, with 62.5% 
and 77.3%, respectively, of their pay- 
ments in the “over 90 days slow” 
eategory. The average for the area 
is 20.6% in this class. 
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CCC Continues 
Steady Buyer 
of Wheat 


The Commodity Credit Corp. held 
to a moderated, steady pace in wheat 
purchasing this week, acquiring a 
volume about equal to the previous 
week’s total. Bids were unaltered all 
week, but on Oct. 5 maximum work- 
able levels of Chicago and Kansas 
City December futures were up 
%@%¢. 

The CCC at Kansas City indicated 
it was not yet prepared to buy corn 
against fourth quarter allocations an- 
nounced Sept. 29. The government 
will buy 135,000 long tons of corn to 
fill quotas granted to Austria, Greece, 
the German Bi-zone and French Ger- 
many. 

The Kansas City office was bidding 
194%4¢ over a maximum of $2.15% on 
the Kansas City December future 
for delivery of warehouse receipts of 
wheat in October, Gulf basis. The bid 
was 19%¢ over for November, 20¢ 
over for December and 20%¢ over 
for January. No interest has yet been 
shown for February delivery. 


For shipment by Oct. 30 the gov- 
ernment was paying 13%¢ over the 
Chicago December future, Baltimore 
basis. The bid was 14¢ over at Phila- 
delphia and 1444¢ over at New York. 
Offers would be acceptable Oct. 5 
up to a maximum of $2.24% on the 
future. 

The CCC bought 1,450,000 bu. Sept. 
28, 733.000 bu. Sept. 29, 385,000 bu. 
Sept. 30, and 440,000 bu. Oct. 1. Over 
the past week-end 620,000 bu. were 
acquired at Kansas City. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. W. SMITH RESIGNS 
SWIFT & CO. POST 


CHICAGO — R. W. Smith, well 
known local allied man, has resigned 
his position with Swift & Co., and is 
now associated with Blanton & Co., 
refiners of St. Louis. 

Mr. Smith was with Swift & Co. 
for 23 years, most of the time in the 
Chicago refinery department. He has 
been an active member of the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club for many 
years, and served as chairman of its 
1948 golf committee. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC., 
TO BE AOM GROUP HOST 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., will be host to the 
members of District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers at the organiza- 
tion’s fall meeting Oct. 16. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hillsdale Golf 
and Country Club and will conclude 
with a dinner. Six speakers have been 
scheduled for the program to be pre- 
sented. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILD NEW BAKERY 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. — Construc- 
tion is progressing on the new plant 
of Hardin’s Bakery, Tuscaloosa, with 
two units already nearing completion, 
according to W. A. Henderson, owner 
and manager. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VISITS ASSOCIATION OFFICE 

ALVA, OKLA.—King P. Aitken, 
president of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, was a recent visitor at the 
Oklahoma City headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
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Theres More Than Jute 


in Bemis Burrrlap Bags! 





There’s good quality burlap, of course... 
whether your job needs the famous Angus 
Burlap that only Bemis sells, or one of the 
standard grades. 


But there’s more than burlap in Bemis 
Burlap Bags. There’s ... 





1. Good service (16 plants, plus 15 sales 
offices .. . there’s one near to you). 


2. Capacity for any size order—a hundred 
bags or millions. 


S. ihe 
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3. Dependability (worth money in the bank 
to you). 


ny 


4, Top quality manufacturing (full cut, good 
sewing thread, strong seams, fine printing). 


= 
ss 
rr .~ 


5. Unequalled experience in burlap im- 
porting, converting and distributing, that 
has made Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
the recognized standard for the entire bur- 


lap industry. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 
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Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago Cleveland + Denver « Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City + Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis +* Minneapolis + New Orleans + New York City 
Norfolk »« Oklahoma City » Omaha « Phoenix «+ Pittsburgh 
St. Louise Salinas Salt Lake City*San FranciscosSeattles Wichita 
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WASHINGT ON—Prospects of 
bumper crops this fall point to a pro- 
duction of fats and oils in 1948-49 
that may be the largest since the 
peaks reached in the wartime seasons 
of 1942-43 and 1943-44, according to 
Charles E. Lund, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Based on the Aug. 1 crop 
report, the harvests of soybeans, pea- 
nuts, and corn may be at all-time rec- 
ord levels, while near-record crops 
of cotton and flaxseed are also indi- 
cated. 

The anticipated 15-million-bale cot- 
ton crop is more than 3 million higher 
than last year’s crop and the largest 
since 1937. Based on average ratio 
of lint to cottonseed, production of 
cottonseed may be 6.1 million tons, 
nearly 1.5 million higher than in 
1947. Aug. 1 conditions indicate a soy- 
bean crop of 205 million bushels, 13% 
above 1947. The prospective peanut 
harvest of 2,341 million pounds is 7% 
higher than last year. The flaxseed 
crop is estimated at 44.5 million bush- 
els, 12% more than produced in 1947 
and the second largest crop on record. 
A substantial improvement in feed 
supplies is indicated by the estimated 
3.5 billion bushel corn crop, which 
would be more than 1 billion higher 
than the short crop harvested last 
year. 

If crops the size presently indicat- 
ed are actually harvested, fats and 
oils production from domestic ma- 
terials in the 1948-49 season would 
reach 10.4 billion pounds, 600 million 
higher than the quantity anticipated 
for the season now drawing to a 
close and the largest in peacetime 
history. Whereas the _ production 
achieved in the previous peak seasons 
of 1942-43 and 1943-44 was due large- 
ly to exceptionally heavy production 
of lard, the prospective increase in 
the 1948-49 season is due primarily 
to the favorable outlook for the edible 
vegetable oils. If Aug. 1 crop pros- 
pects are realized, combined produc- 
tion of cottonseed, soybean, corn, and 
peanut oils may total 3.6 billion 
pounds, nearly 550 million higher 
than in 1947-48 and the greatest pro- 
duction of this group of oils in our 
history. The indicated cottonseed oil 
production of 1,625 million pounds 
would be 350 million pounds higher 
than obtained in 1947-48 and the 
highest since the 1937 season. Soy- 
bean oil production may reach 1,600 
million pounds, up to 150 million. 


A. E. STALEY GLUTAMATE 
PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Construction of 
facilities for the manufacture of mon- 
osodium glutamate is nearing com- 
pletion at the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
soybean processing plant here. The 
conclusion of this project will bring 
to five the number of large scale 
units in this country for the manu- 
facture of MSG. The product is pri- 
marily used as a seasoning material 
and as an enhancer of natural food 
flavor. Commercial monosodium glu- 
tamate, commonly designated gluta- 
mate, is the monosodium salt of nat- 
ural glutamic acid. It is odorless, non- 
deliquescent and readily soluble in 
water. An article discussing further 
this natural nutritional substance ap- 
pears on page 24 of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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USDC Sees Fats and Oils Output 
Rivaling Peak Wartime Production 


While prospects for animal fats 
are not as bright as for the vegetable 
oils, the level of output in the com- 
ing season should compare favorably 
with that obtained in recent years. 
Lard production may be slightly 
smaller in the year beginning Octo- 
ber, 1948, reflecting the indicated 2% 
reduction in the 1948 pig crop. For 


the crop year as a whole, federally in- 
spected output may be about 1,600 
million pounds, 25 million less than 
for the current season. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRETZEL BAKERS MEET 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—At a one-day 
session in Hotel Traylor, the Eastern 
Pennsylvania group of the National 
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Pretzel Bakers Institute heard Penn 
Brinton, Lancaster, discuss product 
improvement and Alex Tisdale, Eas- 
ton, national presidént, talk on adver- 
tising. Plans were made for the na- 
tional convention in Pittsburgh Oct. 
27-28. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GANO CONSTRUCTION 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—George 
E. Gano, who sold his elevator inter- 
ests to the Bunge Corp. in 1947, plans 
new elevator construction this year 
for his 1949 grain crop. Mr. Gano 
owns more than 20 sections of land 
in Meade County and is starting con- 





To Raise Customers, too, 
You've Got to Cultivate ‘em!...’ 


b getie AGREE that customers who 
spend $90 a year! or more in your 
shop are well worth cultivating. And 
there’s one sure way to make them 
“grow.” Give them good baked goods 


and good service. 


Countless bake shops have cultivated 
occasional customers and have seen them 
grow into profitable “regulars” when 
they offered a full line of fine-eating, 


long-keeping Sweetex cakes. 





blending into your cake batters higher 
proportions (on a flour basis) of the in- 
gredients that make cakes taste good, 
keep well, sell fast. More milk, more 
eggs, more shortening, more sugar. 


Let Sweetex help your shop cultivate 


customer approval. 


it can help. 


Fifteen successful 
years in countless bake shops prove that 


Grotert Garb 


The secret is just this. The superior 
emulsifying power of Sweetex permits 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 


Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


the “High-Ratio’” Shortening 


*“High-Ratio™ is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed by 
bakers, means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” 
service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “‘High-Ratio” shortening. 
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struction of a 300,000 bu. elevator at 
a siding between Plains and Meade, 
Kansas. Mr. Gano has built two large 
elevators in Greeley and Finney 
Counties in the past year to care for 
the wheat from his extensive land 
holdings in those regions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT TOLLEY TO JOIN 
KILPATRICK’S BAKERIES 


NEW YORK—Albert E. Tolley, for- 
mer executive vice president of Ward 
Baking Co., will be associated with 
Kilpatrick’s Bakeries, San Francisco, 
in a consulting capacity, after the 
middle of October. 
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INCOME, PROFIT REPORTED 
BY COLORADO M. AND E. 


DENVER—tThe Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. has announced that, sub- 
ject to year-end adjustments, consoli- 
dated operating profit of the company 
for the three months ended Aug. 31, 
was $525,210 and that consolidated 
net income was $302,173. 

At the annual and special meeting 
of stockholders, held Sept. 16, stock- 
holders adopted an amended and sub- 
stituted certificate of incorporation of 
the company, the principal effect of 
which was to eliminate all reference 
to the previously outstanding $3 


cumulative convertible preferred 
stock from the certificate of incor- 
poration. 

All directors of the company were 
reelected for the ensuing year. At 
the annual meeting of directors held 
subsequent to the stockholders’ meet- 
ing all officers of the company were 
reelected for the ensuing year. 

The directors of the company are: 
Fred W. Lake, president; John Evans; 
George M. Hopfenbeck, vice president 
and treasurer; Mason A. Lewis, and 
Robert M. Pease, vice president, all 
of Denver; Paul H. Davis and Herbert 
I. Markham of Chicago, and Joseph 
H. King of New York. 








MRS. AVERAGE 





1$90? Write Your 


Ever figure out the value of your average 
regular customer in terms of her annual pur- 
chases? The answer may surprise you. Even 
if. ‘Mrs. Average’’ spends as little as 45¢ each 
time she comes in, she’ll leave $90 with you 
in a year if she drops in four times a week. 
And your Mrs. Average may leave far more 
than that. Give her the service-and the qual- 
ity baked goods she wants and she’ll come in 
more often and buy more. 


Own Value Tag 








40th Annual 
Conference Held 
By OBA Group 


NEW YORK—The Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperatives, Inc., held 
its 40th annual conference here Sept. 
20-22. 

Officers and directors were unani- 
mously reelected. J. P. Duchaine, 
My Bread Co., was returned as 
president; C. F. Stroehmann, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., treasurer, 
and Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, vice president. The direc- 
tors are John R. Dwyer, Firch Bak- 
ing Co.; J. F. Gauger, Purity Baking 
Co.; P. O. Pedersen, Remar Baking 
Co., and James H. Swan, Swan Bros., 
Inc. E. E. Kelley, Jr., was reelected 
general manager and secretary. 
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BOSTON EXCHANGE NAMES 
T. R. HURLEY SECRETARY 


BOSTON—T. Richard Hurley was 
recently named secretary of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, Inc., by 
action of the directors. With offices 
at 177 Milk St., Mr. Hurley’s duties 
will include management of the ex- 
change building for the real estate 
trustees. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
MAY 9-10 CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1949 conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota will be held in the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 9-10, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
J. M. Long, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
PLANS NEW SALES OFFICE 


NEW YORK — The International 
Paper Co.’s Bagpak division will 
open a branch sales office in San 
Francisco in October with W. A. 
Scholl as district sales manager. The 
San Francisco office will be Bagpak’s 
second branch sales office in Califor- 
nia, the other being located in Los 
Angeles with Frank N. Gladden as 
district sales manager. 

The San Francisco office is Bag- 
pak’s twelfth district sales office. The 
other eleven are located in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Bagpak’s 
head office is in New York City. 

The Bagpak division makes heavy- 
duty multi-wall kraft paper shipping 
sacks used by the cement, fertilizer, 
lime and limestone, food products, 
chemical and other industries. 
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$100,000 LOSS IN FIRE 


BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS — 
Causing an estimated loss of $100,000, 
fire completely destroyed the P. K. 
Stauffer Grain Co.’s elevator and three 
warehouses here Oct. 1. Origin of 
the fire is believed to have been 
caused by a dust combustion in the 
tipple tower, which was connected 
with the cleaning room. Saved from 
the fire were a warehouse containing 
flour and salt situated across the 
street from the elevator, and three 
boxcars loaded with soybeans. Loss in 
grain accounted for about $60,000 of 
the total, Mr. Stauffer said. 















OLD ENGLISH WINDMILLS—The 
part played by windmills in English 
art is being commemorated in London 
by an exhibition of photographs, mod- 
els and paintings opened by: Sir Mal- 
colm Robertson, former chairman of 
Spillers, Ltd. The exhibits show that 
windmills have provided inspiration 
and material for painters, silver- 
smiths and carvers in medieval 
churches for centuries, and examples 
of their work have been finding an 











The Mill at Rye, Sussex 


appreciative public among London’s 
summertime visitors. Americans and 
Canadians have been well represented 
among those calling at the exhibition, 
some of them showing a knowledge 
of the technicalities of milling as well 
as a considerable appreciation of art. 

English windmills are fast dying 
out and there are only 40 working 
mills left in the country today. The 
county of Suffolk is illustrative of the 
trend. In 1926 this county, in the 
fertile wheat growing district of East 
Anglia had 39 mills, now there are 
only five. 

One of the most fascinating of the 


exhibits, writes George Swarbreck, 
The Northwestern Miller’s London 
manager, is a large model of Cran- 
brook mill, one of the finest examples 
of a smock mill in existence. This 
mill, situated in the county of Kent, 
was built in 1814 at a reputed cost of 
$14,000 and stands 70 ft. from the 
ground to the top of the cap. It has 
seven stories, three of these being 
in the brick base. Another model, 7 ft. 
high, represents Sprowston Mill, Nor- 
wich, which was burnt down in 1934. 
There is also a studio model of a post 
mill which was used by John Con- 
stable, the famous painter of wind- 
mills. 


@ King George Lends a Picture— 
King George has lent a large water- 
color of “The Camp on Cox Heath 
1778” by Thomas Standby which con- 
tains an excellent picture of a post 
mill. Among the photographs in the 
exhibition is one of the Bourn Mill, 
Cambridgeshire, the oldest surviving 
windmill in the country. Old records 
show that this mill was in existence 
in 1636, and it was still working up to 
1925. Another picture shows Outwood 
Mill, Surrey, built in 1665, the oldest 
mill still at work. 

Of particular interest to those who 
have savored the cover page art of 
The Northwestern Miller is a photo- 
graph of the windmill at Rye, Sussex, 
which is reproduced on this page 
through the courtesy of the Travel 
Association of London. It was the 
subject of a painting made for this 
journal many years ago by the Ameri- 
can artist, Harry Fenn (1837-1911). 
From this painting several sets of 
plates were engraved for various uses, 
one of which was reprinted on the 
cover of a recent issue of The North- 
western Miller. Rye is in the center of 
Romney Marsh, which is renowned 
in story as a haunt of smugglérs in 
the 18th Century. 


@ The “Damsel’—In a section de- 
voted to mill tools is a “damsel” from 
the mill at Syleham, Suffolk, which is 
still in use. This tool, made of iron, 
is used for vibrating the shoe down 
which wheat passes to the stones. 
Tradition claims that it is so called 
because “it makes more noise than 
anything else in the mill.” 

Some mills are being maintained by 
their present owners for reasons of 
sentiment. The Cat and Fiddle Post 
Mill at Dale Abbey, Derbyshire, is 
kept going by the ironworks company 
upon whose property it is situated. 
The mill on the sea front at Lytham 
St. Annes, Lancashire, mentioned in 
the records of the 12th Century, is 
now an electricity transformer sta- 
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tion. The outward appearance of this 
mill is unimpaired although it was 
built in 1762 and was working until 
damaged by fire in 1919. Since then 
it has been a cafe and the headquar- 
ters of a motor boat club, but it was 
renovated when the local authority 
took it over for its present use. 

The oldest mill in Bedfordshire, at 
Dunstable, has been turned into a 
training headquarters for sea cadets, 
although it is 60 miles from the sea. 
A quarterdeck has been erected in 
front of the mill and cabins and ward- 
rooms built inside. 


The Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, organizers of the 
exhibition, aims to create interest in 
the remaining mills of Britain with a 
view to their preservation for all 
time. 

e@e@ ®@ 


“The trend toward appetizing full- 
color reproduction of end products 
as a sales stimulation for products 
that in themselves have no eye ap- 
peal,” comments Modern Packaging, 
“is again illustrated in the new cake- 
flour and pancake-mix packages just 
being introduced by Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. . . . Dominating 
the front panel of the pancake-mix 
package is the full-color illustration 
of golden brown, piping hot pancakes 
splashed with syrup, while an equally 
vivid picture of a waffle takes up 
more than half of the back panel.” 
Which reminds us—if you don’t 
know the handsome, well-packaged 
journal to which we refer, you 
ought to. (We don’t publish it, but 
would like to.) 


& & & Remember a while back 
there was so much amusing repartee 
about the government publication 
called “THE LOVE LIFE OF THE 
FROG”? The whole thing was so 
fanciful-funny that maybe you didn’t 
believe it. But there’s a new or con- 
tinuing crop of this sort of thing, and 
believe it you must, for it comes 
to our knowledge authenticated by 
the research of a Senate committee 
headed by Sen. Styles Bridges, who 
discovers such recondite Department 
of Commerce publications as “How 
to Control Vagrant Cats,” “Deer 
Mortality from Gunshot Wounds,” 
and “INTERACTION OF SEX, 
SHAPE AND WEIGHT GENES IN 
WATERMELONS.” The commit- 
tee’s staff is dubious about whether 
taxpayers should be asked to foot 
the bill for this sort of literature, 
and it worries the researchers some 
that the Department of Interior 
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should reprint from Collier’s an ar- 
ticle called “Are We Short of Wa- 
ter?” It is the staff’s feeling that the 
department’s magazine, Reclamation 
Era, either duplicates or does not 
greatly extend beyond the Collier 
reader family. Another slightly fret- 
ting discovery is that there is a 
whole series of Reclamation Bureau 
volumes on the Columbia River 
Basin, which sell for $6.90 at the 
Government Printing Office but cost 
$36.04 just for printing and binding, 
not to mention the original cost of 
gathering material, writing and edit- 
ing. & % & It is explained that the 
Senate committee is not aiming to 
squelch government publications, but 
to make sure the bureaus spend 
money only on what the public needs. 
We think the intention might even 
profitably include some squelching. 


“The milling giants, Pillsbury and 
General Mills’”—so Advertising Age 
tells us—‘“‘will battle it out this fall 
for dominant slices of the national 
market for prepared pie crust mixes.” 
And if we know our pastry, this one 
won't be a cold war. 


" FF ®@ 
Summa Cum Laude 


From Benjamin Lopez Riveros, 
Cali, Colombia.—Please accept our 
sincere felicitations on your 75 years 
of valuable service to the grain and 
flour markets of the world. Your pa- 
per is of exceptional importance for 
its general information, its always 
helpful comment and its statistical 
information. It is indispensable to 
everyone concerned in or allied with 
the trading in grain, not only of 
America but of all continents of the 


world. 
x 2 
THE GRAIN EXHIBIT 


We wonder if these sheaves of 
wheat 

That grace the County Fair 

Are half as proud of how they 
grew 

As ones who put them there. 


They lean with golden beauty 
spread, ’ 
With weighted heads of yield— 
It must have been a thrilling sight 
To see the stretching field. . . 


The crowds mill past appraisingly 
And stop to nod and stare 

At places where blue ribbons hang 
At this, the County Fair. 


Helen Maring. 
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INSUPPORTABLE IN PRINCIPLE 


ESPITE the fact that there is mo discernible 

difference of opinion on agricultural price 
supports, as such, between the candidates for 
president, all of whom are for continued support 
of farm products prices, it is clear that this 
device for jacking up the national economy is 
in for an ever-increasing scrutiny by the general 
public. It is inescapably associated in the public 
mind with high cost of living. 

Almost frenzied efforts are being made by 
the farmer and his spokesmen, including those 
who have a political interest in the matter, to 
persuade the consumer that price supports have 
nothing or little to do with the cost of what 
goes on our tables. The agricultural press cries 
loudly its warnings and disclaimers. Says the 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead: 
“Let no farmer fool himself. We are going to 
have a desperate fight next winter to keep sup- 
ports at sensible levels—perhaps at any levels at 
all.” And the big co-op, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., recognizing the alarm of the 
man with the hoe, is organizing its forces to 
do determined battle against spreading attacks 
upon farm price supports. It finds that many 
farmers believe that these attacks are “part of a 
carefully planned campaign to have the 1949 
Congress strip farmers of price support protec- 
tion.” 

The argument—in print, on the air and over 
the fence—is loud, confused and angry. It seems 
to get nowhere because at the moment the issue 
is not officially political. But the pressures of in- 
flation, the imminence of deflation, and the inevit- 
able return not long from now of the old, vexing 
and unsolved problem of what to do with farm 
product surpluses makes it a certainty that the 
anxious farmer is right—price supports, which 
must be twice paid for out of the pockets of all 
of us, first in taxes and then in bigger grocery 
bills, are going to be five-starred among the 
topics for public disagreement and dispute during 
the immediate future. 

Perhaps it is futile to look for the basic reason, 
but it is before us always, clear and simple— 
agricultural price supports are insupportable in 
principle, as we all very well know. 


eee 
HERBERT HOOVER’S NEAR MISS 


R. EDGAR H. EVANS, whose name and 

fame for so many years have been identi- 
fied with the Acme-Evans Co. and with the larger 
affairs of the flour milling industry of this country, 
quite naturally has an intimate interest in the 
historical events with which he and his industry 
have been concerned. One of .those episodes has 
to do with Herbert Hoover and his World War I 
association with the millers of the U.S. who, 
through his cooperation and under the initiation 
of the late William C. Edgar, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, laid down before the war- 
starved people of Belgium a shipload of flour, 
thus writing into the records of intefnational 
philanthropy one of its most shining and amazing 
chapters. 

The particular aspect of Belgian flour relief 
that intrigues Mr. Evans at the moment is the 
chain of consequences that led directly from it to 
the White House—a historical procession that 
might have been interrupted had it not been for 
the friendly intercession of Mr. Edgar at a mo- 
ment of misunderstanding at one point along the 
route. Here is the story as it was told to Mr. 
Evans by Mr. Edgar and as Mr. Evans now 
recounts it in a version that has had the scrutiny 
and confirmation of Mr. Hoover himself: 

“William C. Edgar, editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, late in 1914 proposed to give a shipload of 
flour for Belgian relief and secured it from the 
flour millers of the U.S. He left for London Feb. 
13, 1915. There he met Mr. Hoover and went to 
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Belgium where he witnessed the distribution of 
flour. 

“On May. 19, 1917, shortly after the USS. 
entered World War I, President Wilson formally 
announced the selection of Mr. Hoover as Food 
Administrator. A few days after the latter’s ar- 
rival in New York, he telegraphed, requesting 
Mr. Edgar to meet him in Washington. In telling 
the incident, Mr. Edgar said that his experience 
in Belgium had given him so favorable an impres- 
sion of Mr. Hoover’s personality, that had the 
latter expressed to him a desire ‘for a meeting in 
Central Africa,’ the request would have been 
acceded to without any question. Consequently, 
although Mr. Edgar was deeply immersed in war 
work in Minnesota, he dropped everything and 
went to Washington. There Mr. Hoover said that, 
though he had been in New York for several 
days, he had received no message from the 
President, and on coming to Washington, 
learned that many people with less important 
‘matters than his, had been received by the 
President. 

“After inquiry in Congressional circles, Mr. 
Edgar stated that metaphorically he backed Mr. 
Hoover against the wall and said, ‘Herbert, you 
have been talking too much and you are in bad 
with the Administration. What have you been 
saying?’ Mr. Hoover replied that he did not know 
what was referred to unless it was that some 
months previously the French Premier had asked 
his opinion on two matters, one being ‘Would the 
U.S. enter the war?’ and another was ‘Would the 
U.S. feed Europe?’ To both questions, he replied 
in the affirmative, but stated, ‘What I said is 
purely a personal opinion and has no official 
authority.’ Mr. Edgar immediately explained the 
situation to the State Department, and Mr. Hoover 
had an audience with the President the next day. 

“Had not Mr. Edgar had such a high opinion 
of Mr. Hoover, and had he not been interested 
enough to respond to the latter’s request for 
advice, Mr. Hoover might not have been consulted 
by President Wilson and thus most likely would 
not himself have become President of the U.S.” 


ee @ 
BRITISH MILLERS IN CHAINS 


UR British contemporary, the Miller, pub- 

lished in London, is worried. It devotes two 
or three pages of fine print to an unusually vio- 
lent, unintelligent and pestiferous outbreak of 
brown vs. white bread disputation in the public 
press. Its caption banners the plea that ‘‘the white 
bread cranks should be replied to.” 

Britain is weary of its high extraction war 
bread and longs for the day when wheat supplies 
and the national economy will permit return to the 
white loaf of old. But a faddist minority suddenly 
is vociferous for retention of the war loaf perma- 
nently, enforced by government regulation. The 
arguments are the old familiar ones, coupled with 
emotional and unsophisticated palaver about 
phytic acid and calcium, and spiced with a revival 
of the nutritional calumny, “the whiter your bread 
the sooner you're dead.” 

Declaims one disputant of the merits of, the 
white loaf: “Bread is the staff of life, and wheat 
is the best of all our grain foods, but to get the 
full benefit we must eat the whole of it, unmuti- 
lated and unadulterated. In other words, 100% 
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extraction is the ideal extraction rate.” And 
another: “It is well known that the maximum 
benefit from the food we eat is derived not 
from the quantities consumed but from getting 
our food as pure and as natural as possible.” One 
crackpot’s opinion is that there is “a growing 
agreement” between officialdom and nutritionists 
that the prewar loaf “was a menace and a danger 
to the health of the community.” 

The editor of the Miller has done all that he 
could do in the columns of his own journal to set 
these matters right, and he confesses that he does 
not think that the current crank crop needs to be 
taken very seriously. ‘Many of the arguments,” 
he says, ‘‘are too silly for words and few converts 
will be won by them.” Yet he thinks there always 
should be a prompt answer to every crackpot; and 
that the flour industry is by no means so invul- 
nerable as to be able to afford an attitude of 
indifference toward criticism. 

The real worry of the Miller lies in what the 
editor thinks is the reason for the industry’s ap- 
parent indifference to attack. ‘“‘There was a time,” 
he says, “when millers would have been up 
in arms if any one had dared to suggest that 
their products were not pure and wholesome. They 
would have-rushed to support white bread as 
opposed to wholemeal. Today, however, we find 
them listlessly tolerant. They hardly seem to care 
one way or another. In many parts of the country 
organized attempts have been made to discredit 
white bread (and often even the millers), but the 
members of the trade in the area haven’t even 
bothered to correct the gravest distortions of the 
truth.” 

And now for the punch line. The Miller char- 
acterizes this indifference as “the dry rot that is 
likely to set in in any industry which has been sub- 
ject to complete control for so long.” To the 
editor it seems that millers are gradually develop- 
ing what may best be described as a “civil service 
complex.” 

“There is no doubt’”—and this is the mournful 
conclusion—‘“that some industries have learned 
to love their chains, but we had hoped that this 
was not the case with our own.” 

ee @ 

GLAMOROUS GROCERIES 
OMETHING was said on this page recently 
about the good food, the plentiful food, over 

which an editorial associate exclaimed when he 
returned from a long tour of the western states. 
There was another aspect of our great and excep- 
tional national bounty which also captivated him. 
He looked at food not only on the table but in the 
grocery store, and found it glamorous there, too. 

Now, lest there should be offense in the East 
and in the Middle West, probably it should be said 
hurriedly that what our associate saw in the 
West could have been seen elsewhere in the land. 
Certainly there has been remarkable progress 
from coast to coast in the marketing of food as 
well as in the making, and in the kind and quan- 
tity. Modern machinery and modern methods have 
stepped up production and effected savings in the 
cost of manufacturing, and distributors have 
streamlined their operations and supported them 
by skilful and tempting merchandising promotions. 
In the stores there is everywhere a glorification 
and a glamorizing of food. It appears in the pack- 
aging, in the display, in the variety, and in the 
general atmosphere of providence and plenty. 
Truly the grocer has gone far from the technique 
and philosophy of the era of cracker barrels. 

We say nothing here of price. That is a griev- 
ous matter, but it is outside the moment’s con- 
sideration, which is devoted to goodness, plenty— 
and glamor. Indeed, price is irrelevant entirely 
to this discussion, for it lies outside in the. bitter 
areas of economics, sociology and politics where 
neither grower nor grocer can influence it very 
much one way or another. 
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The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 


in the bakeshop tells the story of its 
superior virtues. Good fermentation, 
smooth handling and the kind of uni- 
formity to delight a baker's heart. These 
virtues are the result of SUNNY 
KANSAS quality wheat selection. 
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WICHITA fink 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
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Marshall Cup 
Retained by 
Philadelphia Club 


WERNERSVILLE, PA.—The 26th 
annual outing and golf party of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club held at 
Galen Hall Hotel Sept. 24-26 was one 
of the most successful in history. 

Francis M. Hawkins, secretary of 
the host organization, reported that 
over 300 attended the three-day af- 
fair, with representatives on hand 
from bakers clubs in New York City, 
Baltimore and Central Pennsylvania. 

The golf teams representing these 
visiting clubs were unsuccessful in 
their efforts to unseat the Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club as champion and 
the latter retained possession of the 
Marshall Cup for another year. 

Low gross scores for the 18-hole 
competition were posted by R. P. 
Smith, Philadelphia, with a 71, and 
S. M. Treacy, Central Pennsylvania, 
who carded a 73. 

Participants in the kickers’ handi- 
cap—where no scores are announced 
—included T. L. Conly, S. L. Tanner, 
T. C. Black, W. F. Killian, J. M. 
Wright, John Bossert, M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Charles H. Fritz, M. F. Murphy, 
L. H. Ellis and P. T. Storr. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner 
dance which concluded the program 
on Sept. 26 in the hotel’s famous 
ballroom. 

The New York representation at 
the affair was nearly 80. C. H. Bol- 
linger, regional vice president, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., planned the ban- 
quet, G. Adolph Jahn, introduced the 


team captains; Harold Muller-Thym 


awarded the prizes and M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Continental Baking Co., was 
pressed into an impromptu solo. En- 
tertainment consisted of five or six 
vaudeville acts. About 20 from New 
York went down together on a spe- 
cial train and the rest drove down. 
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BEMA PLANS ANNUAL 
MEETING ON NOV. 5 


NEW YORK—tThe annual meeting 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be held in the Stev- 
ens Hotel in Chicago during the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
November. Tentative plans call for 
the BEMA meeting to be held the 
evening of Nov. 5. An election of offi- 
cers for the coming year will be held. 
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NEBRASKA GROUP PLANTS 
WHEAT IMPROVEMENT PLOTS 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Winter wheat 
improvement plots are being planted 
this fall by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. at 12 locations. Sam- 
ples of grain from 875 farms will be 
grown, studied and classified as a 
service to wheat growers throughout 
the state. 

The association’s program for the 
coming year also includes plans for 
cooperating with the University of 
Nebraska’s outstate crops. testing 
project and the department of agri- 
cultural chemistry in a study of the 
protein and vitamin contents of sev- 
eral hundred grain samples from dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Milling and 
baking tests on samples of wheat 
from various areas also are antici- 
pated. The purpose of these studies, 
the association points out, is to learn 
more about the influence of soil and 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
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climate on the nutrient values and 
milling quality of the grain. 

County extension agents, grain 
dealers and farmers in the following 
counties are cooperating in the work 
at the improvement plots: Box Butte, 
Perkins, Red Willow, Howard, Nance, 
Custer, Lincoln, Keith, Clay, Polk, 
Butler, Dodge and Cass. In Jefferson 
County, test plots are sponsored by 
the First National Bank of Fairbury. 
The University of Nebraska will con- 
duct wheat yield and commercial fer- 
tilizer tests at each of the 12 loca- 
tions. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTORS’ OFFICERS 
HOLD NEW YORK MEETING 


NEW YORK—fFarl E. Dusenbery, 
Des Moines, and James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia, president and chairman 
of the board of directors, respectively, 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, met with other officers 
of the organization in New York last 
week, as well’ as with officers of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. General conditions within 
the flour distributing industry were 
discussed, particularly in respect as 
to how they might be improved. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEAPER ENZYME SOURCE 
TO BE RESEARCH PROBLEM 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, has pro- 
vided a $1,500 research fellowship 
for the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College, to stimu- 
late search for an amylase enzyme 
material from a less expensive source 
than malted wheat and barley. 

James Conn, a graduate student, 
will work on the project as part of 
his studies for a master of science 
degree. 

The donor of the fellowship and 
other manufacturers of enzymes for 
industrial use will provide bacterial 
and fungal enzymes in concentrated 
form. Mr. Conn, under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Byron S. Miller and Prof. 
J. A. Johnson, will test their adapt- 
ability to commercial baking in the 
new pilot bakery which recently was 
put into operation in the milling 
school. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE SHIPPING OF 
GRAIN INCREASING 


BUFFALO—Grain-carrying trans- 
portation on the lakes is daily gain- 
ing momentum. Within the past few 
days, 14 boats, with 4,000,000 bu. 
aboard, were reported on the way 
down the lakes with more preparing 
for the trip. From present indications, 
there may be a scarcity of boats to 
handle all the grain offered freighters 
before the close of navigation. A Corn 
Exchange report this week showed 
that freighters in the week ending 
Sept. 27, had brought 4,234,000 bu. to 
local elevators while railroads had 
carried 1,327,211 bu. from the city 
to the eastern seaboard for export. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MANAGER 


NEW YORK—Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
has announced the appointment of 
Fred C. Goodwill as resident manag- 
er of the Kalamazoo mill of the com- 
pany. 

John H. Heuer will succeed Mr. 
Goodwill as technical director of the 
central laboratory of the company at 
Deferiet, N.Y. 


Peter J. Massey, resident manag- 
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er of the company’s Kalamazoo mill, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
company’s new products development 
committee and will have his head- 
quarters in New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION EXPERTS PLAN 
FOR CONFERENCE OCT. 11-12 


CHICAGO—A conference of flour 
mill sanitarians will be held under 
the auspices of the Millers National 
Federation at Hotel Sherman Oct. 
11-12. A committee composed of M. 
S. Buckley, Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Kansas City; E. J. Kiteley, Interna- 








tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is assisting R. K. 
Durham, director of the federation’s 
technical service department, with 
making arrangements for the meet- 
ing. 

The conference, Mr. Durham ex- 
plained, is not a flour mill sanitation 
school similar to those conducted in 
various milling centers last winter. 
He said that it is hoped that attend- 
ance will be made up largely of 
those people who are actively and 
specifically engaged in the direction 
or execution of insect and rodent 
control activities in flour mills. 
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A limited number of speakers will 
be invited to present short talks on 
selected subjects. Each talk will be 
followed by a general discussion and 
invited speakers will be assigned a 
time at which they will make their 
presentations. 

Mr. Durham predicted that the 
conference “may be the beginning 
of a permanent organization” of flour 
mill insect and rodent control special- 
ists. The conference is designed to 
be a means of free exchange of in- 
formation which will be of benefit to 
the flour milling industry in its de- 
termination to produce pure products 
under sanitary conditions. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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There’s hearty nourishment to 
start the day in every deli- 
cious slice of bread made with 
WYTASE. And there are hearty 
sales, too, because of the con- 


sumer satisfaction offered. 
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KING WHEAT 


MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE PROCESS—The liquid glutamic acid hydrochloride, 
being crystallized in the 3,000 gallon rubber-lined tanks shown above, is on its way 
to becoming monosodium glutamate, a flavoring agent of great potential importance 
to bakers and others in the food industries. The flavoring power of this produet, 
in increasing quantities, is seven times that of salt, 


now being made in the U.S. 
15 times stronger than sugar. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of a 
report on new uses for wheat by- 
products, which appeared in the Win- 
ter edition of Progress through Re- 
search, a quarterly publication of the 
research laboratories of General 
Mills, Inc. As one of the companies 
making monosodium glutamate, GMI 
predicts that this potent flavoring 
agent may find increased application 
in food industries. 
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INCE the sun of civilization first 

peeped over the world’s hori- 

zons, wheat has been man’s staff 
of life. Its reign as king of cereals 
dates back to the Neolithic Age. Un- 
like most kings, however, wheat 
reigns today as securely as it did at 
the dawn of civilization, and modern 
chemistry is steadily increasing its 
realm. 

Wheat now is the principal cereal 
food in most of North America and 
Europe, in the wheat growing regions 
of South America and in Australia; 
it is consumed to some extent in 
nearly every civilized country in the 
world. Although most of the wheat 
kernel goes into products made from 
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flour—bread, rolls, biscuits, muffins, 
waffles, pies, cookies, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, noodles, crackers, dumplings, 
gravies and many others—it also con- 
tributes to a wide range of 
less-known but equally im- 
portant products. 


Animal Feeds 

Most familiar of these are 
the high-grade animal feeds 
made from red dog, shorts and 
bran. Consisting largely of 
germ and branny portions of 
the grain, these feedstuffs 
represent 25 to 30% of Amer- 
ica’s wheat production and 
are indirectly responsible for 
a portion of the nation’s meat, 
dairy products, leather, gelatin 
and other animal derivatives. 

Less familiar, to farmer and 
city dweller alike, are the 
myriad specialized uses of 
wheat starch, wheat gluten 
and the starch-gluten deriva- 
tives. Relative newcomers to 
modern industry, these prod- 
ucts from the wet processing 
of wheat flour already are con- 
tributing to better living, and 
science is steadily broadening 
their scope. 
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Wheat starch particularly 
faces a promising future. At 
one time, wheat contributed 
most of the starch used by in- 
dustry; traces of wheat starch 
have been found on documents 
dating back to 3500 B.C., and 
the Arabians are believed to 
have used it as a paper siz- 
ing in the eighth century. 


Uses Found for Starch 


Cavaliers and gay  blue- 
bloods of the Renaissance stif- 
fened their ruffles with wheat 
starch, and, our own fore- 
fathers used it to powder their 
wigs. More recently, laundries 
applied wheat starch to grand- 
father’s detachable collars and 
cuffs, and paper hangers have 
for many years used it as an 
adhesive. 

Since about 1850, however, 
cheaper raw materials have 
crowded wheat into a secon- 
dary role, and corn has be- 
come the leading source of do- 
mestic starch, accounting for 
nearly 98% of the nation’s to- 
tal production. 

But King Wheat is versatile 
and, with the help of chemis- 
try and engineering, is making a 
comeback. Research has shown that 
wheat starch can be modified for a 
large number of industrial uses, and 
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Wheat starch and 
wheat gluten, prod- 
ucts with a history, 
are finding new life 
through modern 
chemistry and en- 
gineering 


in many cases is so superior to other 
starches that it is well worth a 
premium price. 

In the research laboratories of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for example, Dr. 
James Evans, head of the food and 
carbohydrate section, has developed 
modified wheat starches tailor-made 
for many specific applications. One 
of these can be made to hold consid- 
erably. more sugar-in-water solution 
than starch from any other source. 
This property, together with its 
pleasant, bland flavor, makes it a 
“natural” for use in-confectionery. 


Uses in Food 


Others will form thick pastes that 
maintain their viscosity during stor- 
age at either high or low tempera- 
tures. Since these same starches pro- 
duce emulsions which remain stable 
under the agitation of shipping, they 
are particularly adapted for use in 
commercial salad dressings. 

The baker, too, may find wheat 
starch a valuable ally. As a gelling 
agent in pie fillings, it materially 
reduces “‘weeping,” the wasteful over- 
flow of filling which destroys the at- 
tractive appearance of pastries. At 
the same time, its smooth, bland 
flavor makes a highly palatable pie. 

In the textile industry, different 
uses demand different starch charac- 
teristics. Warp sizing, for example, 
requires a thick boiling starch that 





GMI SCIENTISTS—tThree of the scientists and engineers responsible for develop- 
ing new applications for modified glutens and starches are shown above. These 
men are attempting to “streamline” starch-gluten processing techniques and de- 
velop new methods for more complete wheat by-product discovery. Left to right, 
they are: Dr. J. Robert Coffman, head of the protein section, GMI research labora- 
tories; Dr. James W. Evans, head of the food and carbohydrate section, and R. H. 
Schilling, development engineer. : 
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Everydody has problems. And we make it a part of our 
business to understand a baker's production problems. 
Knowing what the baker wants and needs is a definite part 


of the high standards we set for MADE-RITE flour. The 
baking performance of MADE-RITE is carefully checked 


all along the line from the point of wheat selection to fin- 

ished product. In line with our growing business, we have 

| substantially enlarged our laboratory and test bakery facil- 

% ities . . . part of our program of keeping MADE-RITE 
always tops in quality and baking performance. 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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will stand up under continuous agi- 
tation and heat. Printing thickeners 
must be highly viscous, and finishing 
starches must give fabrics a smooth, 
flexible, soil-resisting surface. Wheat 
starch, specifically modified by Dr. 
Evans for each use, looms as an an- 
swer to these exacting requirements. 

Since modified wheat starches can 
be used in coating preparations of 
high solids content, they are also 
valuable in high-speed paper coating 


operations. Because these starch com- — 


pounds contain less water than those 
commonly used, they dry more rap- 
idly and hence can be applied faster. 





Wheat starch can even be con- 


verted into a lacquer-type protective 


coating by reacting it with allyl 
chloride, an inexpensive petroleum 
by-product. The resulting compound 
will dry to a hard, tough film that is 
resistant to all known solvents. 


Future Uses Charted 


And these are but a few of the 
present and potential uses of starch 
from wheat. To the future belongs a 
long list of possible applications— 
asbestos, binders and binding agents, 
boiler compounds, plastics, ceramics, 
chemicals, ice cream cones, cosmetics, 
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dyes, explosives, insecticides, insulat- 
ing materials, pharmaceuticals, rub- 
ber, processed ground meats, soap 
and cleaners, wall board and many 
others. 

When starch is washed from wheat 
flour, it leaves behind a sticky, tough 
mixture of proteins known as gluten, 
a grayish brown mass which is be- 
coming increasingly attractive to 
modern industry. Consistent in qual- 
ity, relatively stable in price and re- 
sistant to insect infestation during 
storage, it shows promise as a paper 
coating adhesive, as a wood filler or 
shellac substitute and as an emulsion 





Take it 
from the 
baking 
scientists 


POUND = POUND-SCORE = SCORE 


dextrose is perfect sugar for bread 


Wwe continued laboratory tests confirm what 
practical bread baking experience has demon- 
strated for years, you know it must be true. 


So read what top baking scientists have proved 
about the relative merits of dextrose and sucrose: 


(1) In bread baking, sugar is primarily a yeast 
food . . . not a sweetener. During fermentation, 
dextrose and sucrose are equally effective. 
After fermentation, neither dextrose nor sucrose 
remains in sufficient quantities to make any 


IN ANY. 
FORMULA ? 








difference in the ‘‘sweetness’’ of the loaf. Pound 
for pound, dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


(2) You can replace sucrose with dextrose pound 
for pound . . . in any bread formula . . . and get 
identical or better results. In flavor. In bloom. 
In texture. In volume. In every conceivable 
scoring point. 


Small wonder that the majority of bakers prefer 
dextrose—especially in these economy-minded 
days. And for sweet doughs as well as for bread. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS — Write for detailed findings on the relative merits 
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or colloid stabilizer in waxes, floor 
polishes and a wide range of other 
industrial products. 


All substances which consist essen- 
tially of an emulsion of oil in water 
must contain a stabilizer to prevent 
their separation into layers. Since 
proteins contain both hydrophilic 
(water attracting) and hydrophobic 
(water repelling) groups, they have 
been used extensively for this pur- 
pose. When a protein is added to an 
emulsion, it apparently forms a film 
around the oil particles with its wa- 
ter segments in the surrounding wa- 
ter film so that it locks the oil and 
water together. 


Protein Breakdown 

Unfortunately, however, most pro- 
teins disintegrate during storage 
Chemists are not sure what causes 
this breakdown, but they believe it 
is related to rupture of the protein 
micelle due to either enzymatic, bac- 
terial or hydrolytic action. At an) 
rate, it means that the vast majority 
of proteins fail to act as emulsion 
stabilizers after long periods of stor 
age. 

Studies conducted by Dr. J. Rober 
Coffman, head of the protein section, 
General Mills Research Laboratories 
now indicate that modified wheat glu- 
ten will eliminate this difficulty. Sinc« 
gluten films are not readily disinte 
grated, they remain effective for lon; 
periods, and in laboratory tests have 
materially lengthened the shelf life 
of emulsified products. In addition 
Dr. Coffman has developed anothe) 
specially treated gluten which shows 
promise as a remoistening adhesive 
for gummed tapes and labels. 

Since gluten is the richest known 
commercial source of glutamic acid, 
it also serves as the starting materia! 
for many valuable derivatives. Ameri- 
can scientists have synthesized folic 
acid, a member of the vitamin B com- 
plex, using glumatic acid as an inter- 
mediate, and the medical profession 
is interested in calcium glutamate, 
another derivative, as a calcium-sup- 
plying pharmaceutical. Glutamic acid 
hydrochloride is also used medicinal- 
ly to compensate for hydrochloric 
acid deficiencies in the digestive tract. 


Monosodium Glutamate 

Most interesting of the gluten de- 
rivatives, perhaps, is monosodium 
glutamate. This metallic salt of glu- 
tamic acid is one of the world’s most 
potent flavoring materials. One part 
dissolved in 3,000 parts of water can 
be tasted, while table salt and cane 
sugar cannot be detected in concen- 
trations of less than 7 and 15 parts 
per 3,000, respectively. In other 
words, the flavoring power of mono- 
sodium glutamate is seven times 
stronger than salt and 15 times 
stronger than sugar. 

In the Orient, it has long been used 


...»,to..add. meat flavor to vegetarian 


diets, and now plays an important 
role in American processed foods, par- 
ticularly soups and sauces. Althoug): 
monosodium glutamate has _ been 
practically unknown to the average 
housewife in this country, the U.S. 
Tariff Commission has predicted its 
postwar use as a household condi- 
ment. If this prediction is realized, 
the market for monosodium gluta- 
mate will, of course, broaden con- 
siderably. Before World War II, im- 
ports constituted about one third of 
the M.S.G. consumed in the U.S., but 
the Tariff Commission believes that 
domestic industry will claim a consid- 
erably larger share of this market 
than it did before the war. 
Altogether, then, the future of 


wheat starch, wheat gluten and their * 


derivatives is bright, causing Generel 
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Mills to double the capacity of its 
starch-gluten plant at Keokuk, Iowa. 
Under the direction of the company’s 
special commodities division, this fa- 
cility currently produces monosodium 
glutamate, starch, gluten, glutamic 
acid and glutamic acid hydrochloride. 
However, supply has been falling far 
behind demand. The present expan- 
sion is designed to take up some of 
the slack, as well as provide addi- 
tional pilot plant facilities for re- 
search. 


Wheat Starch Studies 


General Mills first became inter- 
ested in starch when G. W. Elverum 
and R. W. Callaghan, engineers in 
the mechanical development depart- 
ment, began examining wheat starch 
in connection with studies of cake 
flour. From their work and from eco- 
nomic reports compiled by A. E. Bur- 
nett, head of new products commer- 
cial research, A. D: Hyde, then direc- 
tor of manufacturing for General 
Mills, judged there was a future for 
wheat starch and its companion prod- 
uct, gluten, and decided to prove his 
opinion. Since there was no space 
available in any of the company’s 
Minneapolis buildings, he set up the 
project, equipment and all, in the 
basement of his home. There, amid 
washing machines and laundry tubs, 
General Mills’ starch-gluten research 
program was born. 

Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Elverum in- 
stalled a small mixer, built five or 
six hand-operated starch washing 
units and a trough for purifying and 
recovering the starch, added a few 
odd jugs and bottles, and set to work. 
Although one day a week they had 
to put aside their equipment while 
the Hydes’ laundress did the family 
washing, they found time to lay a 
firm basis for future research. 

At that time, the so-called Martin 
Process was the most generally used 
method of manufacturing wheat 
starch. In this method, wheat flour is 
made into a dough containing ap- 
proximately 40% of its weight in 
water. When this dough is allowed 
to stand about an hour, the gluten 
swells, and the resulting mass is then 
transferred to a washing device, 
where the dough is mechanically 
kneaded while being washed with 
running water. Finally, the water- 
starch mixture is drained into set- 
tling tanks, the gluten remaining 
on the washing table. 


Shortcomings of Process 


Although this process produces a 
yield of from 45 to 55% good starch 
and from 10 to 15% high-grade glu- 
ten, it still turns out relatively large 
quantities of second rate starch, re- 
quires mechanical kneading and is 
adapted only to batch operation. 
While working in their basement re- 
treat, Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Elve- 
rum discovered a method of devel- 
oping the gluten as a soft dough 
containing from 85 to 125 parts by 
weight of water and about 100 parts 
of starch and gluten. Since this dough 
was semi-fluid, it would deform of 
its own weight. Thus, when it was 
rotated in a drum, the dough literally 
kneaded itself, making the task of 
washing out the gluten a relatively 
Simple matter. 

This development appeared so 
promising that GMI took starch- 
gluten research from its cramped 
basement quarters, and installed it 
In a special room at the company’s 
Minneapolis mill. T. R. James, chief 
engineer, assumed direction of the 
project, and four young engineers, 
Harold Ferrin, Verne Waters, Vern 
Varhus and Richard Schilling, joined 






Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Elverum in 
their work. 

During the next few months, this 
expanded staff designed, built and 
installed a rotary extractor for con- 
tinuously separating starch from glu- 
ten. With this development starch- 
gluten manufacture graduated from a 
batch to a continuous operation. 


Methods Studied 
Working with what now had be- 


- come a large scale pilot plant, the 


group determined yield, quality and 
other basic data necessary for an 
expanded starch-gluten enterprise, 
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and began studying methods for man- 
ufacturing monosodium glutamate. 

By early 1941, starch-gluten re- 
search had outgrown both its facili- 
ties and the mechanical development 
department’s budget. However, since 
large-volume production now loomed 
as a definite possibility, General Mills’ 
research products division, under the 
direction of K. E. Humphrey and B. 
M. Hagan, stepped into the breach 
by financially underwriting an en- 
larged plant. 

Located in the company’s newly- 
acquired mechanical division building 
in Minneapolis, this plant began op- 
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erations in November, 1941, process- 
ing about 700 Ib. flour an hour and 
representing the first completely con- 
tinuous systenft in the history of 
wheat starch manufacture. At the 
same time, the research group added 
a small monosodium glutamate pilot 
plant and enlarged its staff with en- 
gineers L. W. Berglund, P. A. Chris- 
topherson, George Bales, Lindahl 
Hanson, Elliot Ziegenfuss and H. J. 
Allen. 

In 1942, the research products divi- 
sion, which manufactured and sold 
vitamin D and vitamin E concentrates 
and prepared raw materials for Gen- 
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WAFERS 





Pfizer Enrichment Wafers come in two types — Type “A” for 
formulas including 3% or more non-fat milk solids and Type 
“B” (shown above) for formulas including less than 3% non-fat 
milk solids. Both conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American Institute of Baking. 
Write for prices and new folder giving details of composition. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden 


211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, 


San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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FROM WAFERS 
THAT ARE... 


EASY TO USE 


For the average bakery formula, you merely add one 
Pfizer Enrichment Wafer for each one hundred pounds 
of flour. 


Each wafer is double-scored so that it breaks readily 
into halves and scored again into quarters .. econvenient 
to use the correct amount for any size dough batch. 


QUICK TO DISINTEGRATE 


Pfizer wafers are specially prepared to give rapid dis- 
integration. They are firm enough so that crumbling 
and dusting are avoided in transit, yet disperse easily 
enough in a water or yeast suspension to give uniform 


distribution in the dough. 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 





Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 
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E cannot force you into trading with us by meeting 
the lowest price offered. We can only persuade you 
to give THORO-BREAD a trial by assuring you that you 
will find this superb flour all we claim for it—an excep- 
tionally fine bread producer that justifies the name “The 


Perfect Flour.” 
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V) THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
4 STERLING, KANSAS 
y Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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How many years have you been in 
the baking business? How many years 


has it taken you to build your reputa- 
tion for a delicious, wholesome brand of 
bread? Is it sound and sensible to sac- 
rifice an investment like this for the sake 
of a few pennies per sack in the purchase 
of a doubtful flour? Why not pay a lit- 
tle more for the extra TOWN CRIER 
quality which costs us more to make be- 
cause we must pay extra for the superior 
wheat to meet our rigid specifications? You 


will never regret it. 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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eral Mills’ flour enrichment program, 
was reorganized as the special com- 
modities division, and the research 
phase of the starch-gluten enterprise 
was transferred to the research de- 
partment, now directed by A. D. 
Hyde. About this time, U.S. industry 
began to feel the pinch of war-cut 
monosodium glutamate imports. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, Japan supplied 
55% of the M.S.G. imported by this 
country, while Hong Kong and China 
provided a total of 35%. With the 
door to these far eastern sources 
locked by war, American soup man- 
ufacturers, including General Mills, 
found themselves facing a _ serious 





shortage of this important flavoring 
material. 


Expanded Facilities 


Hoping to solve the dilemma 
through its own monosodium gluta- 
mate process and encouraged by the 
promising commercial future of wheat 
starch and gluten, General Mills, in 
1943, constructed the plant at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

Completion of this unit increased 
the company’s starch and gluten man- 
ufacturing capacity three-fold, its 
monosodium glutamate capacity near- 
ly 30 fold—and ‘the plant has been 
growing ever since. However, the 
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market for its products has been 
growing even faster, with pharma- 
ceutical orders for glutamic acid and 
glutamic acid hydrochloride adding 
their weight to the mushrooming in- 
dustrial demand for starch and glu- 
ten. 

Net result of this upsurge in de- 
mand is accelerated activity in Gen- 
eral Mills’ starch-gluten research pro- 
gram. The research group, directed 
by R. H. Schilling, recently complet- 
ed an expanded pilot plant for pro- 
ducing glutamic acid and glutamic 
acid hydrochloride and is now install- 
ing a new, modified starch-gluten 
washing unit and a plant for manu- 
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facturing modified starch and gluten. 
In addition, it is continuing its search 
for means of more complete by-prod- 
uct recovery—hopes eventually to 
utilize 100% of the wheat flour raw 
material. 


Thus, progress through research is 
again extending the realm of King 
Wheat, contributing to better modern 
living, helping insure the American 
farmer against the ever-present fear 
of surplus and economic disaster. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DARKER BREAD ADVOCATED 
BY SWISS NUTRITIONIST 


LONDON — Prof. A. Fleisch, 
speaking at a meeting of British sci- 
entists at Brighton, Eng., stated that 
a large part of the white bread, 
macaroni, meat and eggs eaten before 
the war in Europe could have been 
replaced to advantage by darker 
bread, fruit and vegetables. 


The professor, who is president of 
the Swiss Federal Commission for 
Nutrition, considered that it was a 
waste for large quantities of wheat 
to be converted into eggs thus los- 
ing 90% of the nutritive value. He 
also criticized the use of corn and 
barley as animal feed with the con- 
sequent loss of 75% of calories and 
proteins. 


He claimed that the United Na- 
tions’- minimum standard of 2,400 
calories a day was too much and that 
2,160 was sufficient for all except 
heavy manual workers. 


These conclusions, said Prof. 
Fleisch, were based on a large scale 
experiment made with scientific thor- 
oughness on 4 million people in Swit- 
zerland. The experiment proved that 
the amount of calories, proteins and 
fats formerly considered essential in 
civilized countries, was unnecessary. 
In Switzerland potato flour had been 
mixed in with wheat flour with bene- 
ficial results, he said. 


Critics pointed out that consum- 
ers like an agreeable taste when 
consuming food and that the adop- 
tion of the professor’s ideas would 
mean that the taste of food would 
deteriorate. One expert stated that 
white bread was preferred to dark 
bread because of its better quality 
and appearance and that the desires 
of the consumer in this connection 
at least would always predominate 
over the advocacy of the scientist. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON GRAIN MEN PLAN 
INDUSTRY TRAFFIC GROUP 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Pacific North- 
west grain men have banded togeth- 
er in a new organization formed to 
fight for more favorable freight rate 
schedules for the area’s wheat and 
flour. 

At an all-day meeting here in the 
Imperial Hotel, representatives of the 
six major producer, dealer and miller 
groups decided to set up a nonprofit 
Oregon corporation to work for solu- 
tion of their common transportation 
problems. No title or headquarters 
city was definitely picked. 

The founders planned “to study and 
promote a fair and equitable rate 
structure” for all grain and grain 
products shipped by rail, barge, truck 
or steamer from Oregon, Washington 
and northern Idaho. 

Organizations represented in the 
new association included the Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League; Washington- 
Idaho Wheat League; Oregon Wheat 
Commission; North Pacific Millers 
Assn.; North Pacific Grain Growers 
Assn. and the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. 
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Stop and ‘Think: 


The Baker’s Postwar Income 
Depends on Cost Studies 


volume has slipped from the 

wartime level are now begin- 
ning to fret and look about to see 
what they can do to recapture some 
of their lost business. According to 
the daily inquiries received by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
some bakers feel that a little whole- 
saling would be an answer to their 
problems, and others a house-to-house 
service by truck or “bob-tailer.” 


Those who are wholesale minded 


M ANY retail bakers whose sales 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of a bulletin recently published by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago, tracing the effect of income 
and costs of the baker’s net profit. 
Frank. G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of ARBA, authorized the 
publication of bulletin RM-169 be- 
cause of its interest to the baking 
industry. 





and of the opinion that to insure a 
profit they may risk an adjustment 
in their ingredient cost by resorting 
to leaner formuias, should not have to 
be reminded of the disastrous results 
in their over-the-counter retail trade 
when the ever-important reputation 
of “quality goods” is lost. 

This is not the answer. As an ex- 
ample, please read the following ar- 
ticle which recently appeared in the 
St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. bul- 
letin, edited by Joseph Machatschek. 


Business Problems 


Baker X did a total business of 
$65,000 during the year 1947. This 
was an average of $1,250 a week for 
the 52 weeks in the year. Of this to- 
tal, approximately $700 per week was 
wholesale and the balance of $550 
was in the retail store. 

The ownership of this bakery is 
held by two partners who share 
equally in the profits and investment. 
Neither of them do much shop work, 
but they are both bakers and know 
their business well. 

Because of the fact that so much 
of their business is wholesale it is 
necessary to work their production 
around getting out the wholesale 
items so that they will be ready for 
morning delivery. Then it is neces- 
sary to get the retail goods out so 
that they will be fresh to sell in the 
morning. This has resulted in its be- 
ing necessary to hire more bakers 
than it would be necessary to have if 
the shop were all wholesale or all 
retail. 

Upon examining the wholesale busi- 
ness, the partners have reached the 
conclusion that inasmuch as_ the 
greater part of this wholesale is 
practically confined to about six ma- 
jor accounts, with the total of about 
$400 being brought in ‘by these ac- 
counts, and the balance of $300 a 
week in the wholesale end was con- 
fined to a lot of little accounts, they 
could dispense with the truck and the 
salesman, who was costing them $70 
a week in wages and another $30 a 
week in truck operation costs. 

One of the partners who was doing 
very little work could then take over 
the six major accounts and deliver 
them himself, dropping the little ac- 
counts entirely. Then it would also be 


possible to have one less baker in 
the shop. This baker was getting $50 
a week. 


Hope to Make Up Loss 
Therefore, the total savings per 
week amount to $150 with these cuts 
they are planning. However, the im- 
mediate result would be a loss of 
$300 a week in sales, which they 
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hope to make up in time by closer 
and more persistent attention to the 
retail phase of their business. 

The profit that the partners made 
in 1947 was approximately $5,200, 
or about 8% on the amount of busi- 
ness that they did. This was $2,600 
for each of them and hardly enough 
to warrant running the business. Es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the 
salesman they hire is making $3,500 
a year as his salary. 

The immediate results of this 
change in policy or operation should 
net them about 15% profit on their 
reduced business, so that the total 
for the year is then $50,000 instead 
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of the $65,000 they sold in 1947. This 
will result in a profit of $7,500 per 
year for the partners, or $1,150 a 
year more for each of them. 


What Would You Have Done? 


While this is just one case of a 
baker who reduced his wholesale 
service it certainly is reason enough 
for good planning and thinking be- 
fore making any such attempts. 

The fact that you have a book- 
keeper is not enough. There is more 
to it than a statement showing your 
profit and loss. It is up to you to 
ferret out the reasons why you are 
not making your expected profit. 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


CKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 





Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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IS KING 


One of our good baker customers wrote us recently 
that POLAR BEAR had given him such uniformly 
good baking results that he would hesitate to use any 
other flour. For nearly fifty years POLAR BEAR 
has kept faith with its users by giving the finest bak- 
ing satisfaction. We are proud of this record. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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“Multiwalls give extra loaves 
out of 100 lbs. of flour!’ 


Most millers realize that paper empties clean. But 
probably few know how important a saving is effected. 





St. Regis has tests that indicate a pound to a pound and 
a half of flour is lost through siftage and retention in cotton 
—as contrasted with the complete, clean emptying of the 
multiwall. 


So you get extra loaves of bread to every 100 lbs. of 
flour! The Manager—like many others—is a booster for 
paper bags because they keep product and plant clean and 
sanitary, and have good resale value. 





Pass this saving along to your customers, by using St. 
Regis Multiwall Paper Bags for your flour. And pack it 
with the one-man-operated St. Regis Packer designed for 
those bags. A St. Regis sales office near you will gladly talk 
with you about a St. Regis Packaging System. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF sR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE + NEWYORK I7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO + ALLENTOWN + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL ° HAMILTON ° VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


= 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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Regulations of New Draft Law 
Reviewed in Bulletin of ARBA 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
new draft so far applies only to men 
19 to 25 inclusive and is not likely 
to cause serious manpower difficul- 
ties for bakers generally, familiarity 
with the regulations being estab- 
lished may be important if a firm 
has employees in that age group, 
or may prove to be important later 
if older men become subject to the 
same regulations. 


This was pointed out by the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
in a recent Washington bulletin sent 
to its members. 

The bulletin contained the follow- 
ing discussion regarding occupational 
deferments under the new law: 

“Occupational deferment (Class 
II-A) is provided for. The local draft 
board is to place in Class II-A (mili- 
tary service deferred for one year 
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or less) any registrant ‘whose em- 
ployment in industry . . . is found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety or in- 
terest.’ This classification is to be 
granted only when 

“*(1) The registrant is, or but 
for a seasonal or temporary inter- 
ruption would be, engaged in such 
activity; 

“*(2) The registrant cannot be 
replaced because of a shortage of 
persons with his qualifications or 
skill in such activity; and 

“*(3) The removal of the reg- 
istrant would cause a material loss 
of effectiveness in such activity.’ 





New au 
impr 





Contains FERROUS SULFATE 


the HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM «+ IRON 





The Baking Industry is hel ing to pro- 
vide a more nutritious daily diet for 
millions of Americans through its 
bread enrichment program. 

One of the most important food ele- 
ments supplied by enrichment is 
iron. And in order to effectively per- 
form its function of carrying life- 
giving oxygen to the human tissues, 
iron must be in a form that is easily 
assimilated. 

Recent scientific tests in the Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute reaf- 
firm the opinion of medical author- 
ities that ferrous sulfate isoneofthe © 
most highly assimilable forms of iron. 


t 


* 


New and improved B-E-T-S with 
ferrous sulfate is now available 


oped 


from manufacturers for process li- 





Nutrition Reviews, March, 1948, in re- 
viewing this study reached the following 


conclusion: “... it would appear wiser 
to use ferrous sulfate or a similar form 
of reduced iron as an enrichment mate- 
rial because of the known efficacy of 
this type of iron in man." 


hrough an exclusive process devel- 
y Winthrop-Stearns. 


Patent applied for. Applications 


enses will be considered. 





Use 


Koccal, 


powerful germicide, to sanitize your bakery. | 
} 


SPECIAL MARKET: 








>» V7 A . 
WINTHROP STEARNS 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N.Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


NEOCURTASAL 
BAKERY TYPE 
Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of seasoning 
agent to replace salt in specialty breads 

for salt-restricted diets. 


S—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 





= 
inc. 


Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 





New and Improved 


B-E T'S 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of Cread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE — THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF IRON — 
AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE. 


Has been accepted by the Baking Industry— 
several billion loaves of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


3 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
potencies of all required nutrients accurately, 
easily and economically. 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET, AS- 
SURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM EN- 
RICHMENT. 
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NATIONAL HONEY WEEK 
IN OCTOBER 


National Honey Week is scheduled 
to be observed the last week in Oc- 
tober—Oct. 24-3l—according to the 
American Honey Institute. 


“Those are the only rules the 
local boards have to go by for the 
present in granting Class II-A de- 
ferment, although later the Presi- 
dent may specify certain civilian oc- 
cupations to be treated as necessary 
or essential. 

“In granting or denying occu- 
pational deferment tthe local board 
will consider any information which 
the registrant himself includes in or 
attaches to his Classification Ques- 
tionnaire (SSS Form No. 100), and 
any written request with support- 
ing affidavits if any that you as his 
employer may file with the board 
(your request may be a letter,—no 
official form prescribed). The reg- 
istrant himself also has the right 
to appear personally before the board 
to request occupational deferment; 
you as employer don’t have that 
right but the board can give you a 
hearing if it wishes. 

“If you have an employee age 1% 
to 25 inclusive who you think should 
be deferred you should file a written 
request with his local board without 
delay. Otherwise, if you have no re- 
quest on file, you have no right to 
rejuest the board to reopen and re- 
consider his classification, or to ap- 
peal to the Appeal Board or the 
President. You cannot appeal his 
classification to the Appeal Board 
unless your request was filed with 
the local board before he was clas- 
sified. If it was, and the Appeal 
Board also denies deferment, you can 
appeal to the President unless the 
decision of the Appeal Board was 
unanimous. 

“Other classifications include the 
following: I-A,—available for mili- 
tary service; I-D,—certain members 
of reserve components, including 
those in National Guard on June 24. 
1948; III-A,—deferred because of de- 
pendents (living with wife or minor 
or otherwise dependent child, or 
having some other dependent who 
would suffer hardship); IV-A,—most 
veterans, or sole survivor of broth- 
ers or sisters deceased in or as a 
result of service in the armed forces; 
IV-F,—physically, mentally or moral- 
ly unfit; V-A,—age 26 or over. 

“As in the previous draft, you 
will want to seek deferments where, 
but only where, you are convinced 
they are in the national interest.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING IN JUNE 


DENVER — The Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. will hold its 24th an- 
nual convention at the Albany Ho- 
tel, June 5-7, 1949. 

Reservations and information re 
garding the convention may be ob- 
tained from T. W. Kunde, secretary 
P. O. Box 5326 Term. Annex, Den 
ver, Colo. 

A regional board and membershil 
meeting of the association has been 
tentatively arranged for Nov. 28 
1948, at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs. A nationally known 
advertising executive will be the 
guest speaker at this luncheon meet- 
ing. Members are being invited tc 
make it a two-day vacation taking 
in the golf and other recreational 
activities available at this resort. 
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KEEP COOL 
AND DRY 
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STEPPING STONES 


Today's “Know-How ’ is simply the stepping 

stone to tomorrow's greater achievements. Just as 
the Bakers of America are striving to improve 

a sl-Mee AULo NDE A Ame eLe MB ale h'Zo) aR) ME 001-90 am 0) cole bb lod C38 Col 0) (-10 f-1-) 
the consumer, Anheuser-Busch is striving 

Toe) Me Co hiam CoM eel ob coh'd- ME ael- Me Alot bh a ame) Mh ael- Web ele pa-Tebl-dehe-) 
it sells the Baker. Make it Better, Make 

it Better, Make it Better will 

always be the theme song at Anheuser-Busch. 


a> 


b'@-Yo E-5 aan \/ Kolb amt. Sam Oxos SUED wt cole bb Kod a-me DEA ES Ked s! 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
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Program for 
Kentucky Bakers’ 
Meeting Set 


LOUISVILLE — Program speakers 
for the 38th annual convention of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers. Assn., 
scheduled for Oct. 17-19 at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel here, have. been an- 


nounced by William Gossadge, Gro- 
cers Baking Co., Louisville, conven- 
tion chairman. 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial Pub- 
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lications, Chicago, will speak at the 
morning session Oct. 18 on “The 
New Super-Tax on Bakeries.” Also 
appearing during that session will 
be Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
of the department of sanitation of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, who will discuss bakery 
sanitation and bakery production. 

The president’s address, given by 
Bernard Bowling, Louisville, and the 
reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer of the association are 
scheduled for presentation during the 
Oct. 18 morning session of the con- 
vention. 

The afternoon of Oct. 18 will be 
devoted to golf and otther forms of 


entertainment, Mr. Gossadge an- 
nounced. Golfers will tour the Big 
Springs Country Club course. The 
convention banquet will be held the 
evening of Oct. 18 with a prominent 
speaker featured. 

An early breakfast session is 
planned to open the convention pro- 
gram on the final day, Oct. 19. Fol- 
lowing the breakfast program, Judge 
William A. Becker will speak on 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” 

“Production Problems in Produc- 
ing Home-Type Cakes in the Re- 
tail Bakery” will be the topic of a 
speech by Henry Montminy, Lever 
Bros., Cambridge, Mass. T. R. Freer, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 


The right combination of choice baking wheats, milling skill 


and rigid laboratory control of daily production is what gives 
REX and CHARM their exceptionally fine baking charac- 


teristics. No baker ever expected to bake better bread than 


he can bake with these superior flours, which have been 


milled to a tradition of the highest quality for many. years. 
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TOMORROW - - - cackintled 


eal 


Attend the convention 
of the ABA Nov. 4-6 
in Chicago 











speak on the topic, “Will Retail 
Bakery Goods Sell Themselves ?” 

Final event on the convention pro- 
gram will be a panel discussion on 
“Baking Industry Problems of the 
Day,” with George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago, serving as chair- 
man. 

Election and installation of of- 
ficers will feature the business meet- 
ing of the association which will be 
held during the morning session on 
Oct. 19. 

The convention will get under way 
the evening of Oct. 17 with the presi- 
dent’s reception at 8 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILPRINT NAMES AGENCY 

MILWAUKEE—Milprint, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Jim 
Baker Associates, Inc., Milwaukee, 
to handle its advertising. In addi- 
tion to its general offices and plants 
in Milwaukee, Milprint has package 
converting plants in Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Vancouver, 
B.C., Washington, D.C., Stoughton, 
Wis., Tucson, Ariz., Christiana, Pa., 
a paper mill at DePere Wis., as well 
as foreign plant affiliations. 














Patrick J. Colombo 


ASBE APPOINTMENT—Patrick J. 
Colombo was recently appointed as- 
sistant to the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Aft- 
er his graduation in chemical en- 
gineering from the Illinois Institute 
of Technology in 1944, he spent two 
years in production development work 
in a technical manufacturing plant 
not related in any way to baking. He 
then joined the air force where he 
spent -18 months at Wright Field, 
Ohio, doing technical work on the 
testing and evaluation of military 
equipment. He came to the engineers’ 
group shortly after his discharge 
from the army. As assistant to Vic- 
tor E. Marx, ASBE secretary, he be- 
comes the third member of the staff 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Miss Esther Jaaks remain- 
ing as secretary to the engineers’ 
secretary, a position she has held first 
on a part-time basis and more recent- 
ly full-time for a considerable period. 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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TROUBLE-FREE 


PRODUCTION 


NHE results obtained from 

HAVASAK will please the 
most exacting baker. In mixing 
tolerance, fermentation, shop han- 
dling and baking response, this 
quality brand gives the finest sat- 
isfaction. 


And no wonder. For the wheats 
that compose HAVASAK are 
carefully selected from the cream 
of the crop and expertly tested to 
assure exceptional baking per- 
formance. Naturally, such care in 
choice of raw materials is bound 
to be reflected in the finished 
product. 


And you'll find these same results 
reflected in your bread quality 
when you bake HAVASAK. 
Backed by careful laboratory-con- 
trolled milling practice, HAVA- 
SAK has the constant uniformity 
that means trouble-free baking. 






SECU TY MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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HE’S A “HELPING HAND” FROM ARMOUR! 
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Now you don’t have to “wish” your troubles 
away, Mr. Baker—there’s an Armour man on 
his way to help you! He has a new expanded 
service to offer: new time-saving methods, 
tested formulas which improve quality and 
lower costs, technical information, production 
problem assistance and successful merchandis- 
ing methods—all of which will bring you 
more of the housewife’s business. Whatever 
your particular bake-shop problem, this 
Armour man will arrange to find its solution 
with the help of the entire Armour Bakery 
Research Staff. 

Try him—and see for yourself why more 
and more bakers everywhere are getting the 
idea —“*The Armour man is the man to see!” 
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over 50 products for the baker! 
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THIS IS IT—YOUR RESEARCH BAKERY! 


Here’s where tens of thousands of dollars of 
the newest bakery equipment and tens of 
thousands of hours of research knowledge are 
combined to help you —the busy baker! 
Armour and Company invites you to call upon 
the many services its Bakery Research Staff 
can render. All you need do is write us your 
particular bake-shop problem —or tell the 
Armour man when he calls on you! 
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save time—buy the line! 





























There is nothing haphazard about 


the production of HEART of 
AMERICA and other fine 


Rodney flours. Every baking fac- 
tor is carefully measured and 
controlled to give top-notch re- 


sults in producing a finer loaf of 











bread. You can’ see for your- 




















self how carefully we guard the 





quality of our products. Ask us 











for a copy of our recently pub- 


lished brochure giving a picture 


Ti : 
tour of our quality control 


procedure. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 


KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, { 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building ; 


Telephone: Superior 1053 . Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
























































MASTER MILLED 
FOR 


MASTER BAKERS 
CANNON VALLEY SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES e FLOUR EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CANNON FALLS, MINNESOTA 
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New Use for Bakery .. .- 


New York Baker Turns Over 
Shop to Artist Daughter 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—An art 
center, with all the facilities artists 
long for and generally don’t have, 
has been developed out of a build- 
ing which for many years was a 
show place among Niagara Falls bak- 
eries. 

When William J. Gay opened his 
bakery here 30 years ago, persons 


came from near and far to see its 
model facilities. 

Today this same equipment is be- 
ing used by his. daughter, Miss Ruth 
Gay, painter and sculptor, for her 
new art center. A cake mixing ma- 
chine, bun-raising turn table, stacks 
for cookie pans, doughnut room and 
other parts of the bakery now are 
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marked for mixing clay, storing ref- 
erence materials and pictures, and 
as a plaster room. 

“We have glazes, not spices, in the 
cupboards now,” Miss Gay put in. 

Only the great bakery ovens are 
cold, for the first time in 30 years, 
and even this piece of equipment 
may eventually be used at the art 
center. 

Miss Gay’s vision is that the build- 
ing will become an outlet for many 
western New York artists, a gallery 
to exhibit the paintings, sculpture 
and ceramics and an art school. The 
studio has been designated by the 
New York State Education depart- 











EXCLUSIVE AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
MEETS YOUR EVERY MIXING NEED 











Exclusive, patented beaters for your every mixing 
need play a vital role in making AMF Glen Mixers flexible 
to the utmost. A variety of beaters, together with Variable 
Speed Control, create the mixing actions required for all 
kinds of batches—from light foam mixes to bread doughs. 


THE RUBBER-EDGED BEATER does the work of hand 
scraping. By means of the rubber edge, the sides and 
bottom of the bowl are continuously scraped down as the 
beater mixes. The rubbing action gives better creaming— 
especially important on high sugar content cake. The wip- 
ing brings unmixed materials back into the batch, keeping 
the entire mass in constant agitation. You don’t stop the 


mixer to hand scrape! 


SPECIAL BEATERS are ovailable. Sweet Dough Beater, 
Dough Hook, Batter Beater, Wire Whip —all have their 
special applications. Adapter rings, bowls and dolly trucks 
for 40- and 80-quart capacities are also available. 


AUXILIARY DRIVE on the side of Glen Mixers gives you 


maximum versatility. Easily used for grinding, chopping, 


grating and slicing. 











I2Z0QUART 





MIXERS 


You get quality batches at lower 
cost and greater speed with streamlined, sani- 
tary Glen Mixers. When you invest in a Glen, 
you get DEPENDABILITY, plus FLEXIBILITY, 





plus ECONOMY. 


Write The Bakery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York I7, N.Y, for Circular 423J. 








FOR PROMPT DELIVERY SEE YOUR 
LOCAL AMF GLEN DISTRIBUTOR 
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ment to give in-service study credit 
to art teachers. 

Miss Gay is a graduate of the col- 
lege of fine arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. She studied at the Art Stu- 
dents league with Alexander Breek 
and was associate professor and head 
of the art department of the Mac 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. In 
1946 she studied sculpture with 
Charles Cutler before her father 
turned over the successful bakery to 
her. 

Interest in the art center was 
shown when more than 200 guests 
visited it on the opening night. Art- 
ists take particular note of the way 
the bakery machinery works out for 
art work. 

The spotlighting, the large sinks 
and tables, the cookie storage now 
to be used as a damp box to keep 
clay damp during modeling, the bot- 
tom of an old show case used as a 
model stand and accurate scales are 
of interest to artists. 

Of special interest is the stone 
workers room, where much needed 
good ventilation is available. Large 
doors off the street for the unload- 
ing of the heavy stone take care of 
that important detail and yard space 
is available for an outside forge. 

“This room is entirely separate 
from the rest of the art center, so 
the dusty stone work can be carried 
on without interfering with the 
painting,” Miss Gay said. 

The Gay father and daughter made 
the turnover from model bakery to 
the latest thing in art centers within 
the last few weeks. 

Mr. Gay has handed over the brick, 
fireproof structure to his daughter for 
her art work and plans to continue 
an interest in the place by helping 
her with some of the management 
angles. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


O. W. MEYER RESIGNS 


BETTENDORF, IOWA—Oliver W. 
Meyer, who for the past several years 
has been assistant sales manager of 
the bakery equipment division of the 
Bettendorf Co., has resigned to join 
the Fred D. Pfening Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He has been with the Bet- 
tendorf Co. since 1936. Mr. Meyer, 
who already has assumed his new 
duties, will represent the Pfening Co. 
in Florida, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. He will make his head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 








HAVE 
SLOW BREAD SALES 
GOT YOU OVER A BARREL 





HEY won't .. . if the barrel contains 

DAIRYLEA* Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids. 
Here's why. 

People judge bread by the way it 
looks and tastes. And when you use 
DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids you 
get better looking and better tasting 
bread everytime. 

Loaves made with DAIRYLEA Non-Fat 
Dry Milk Solids have a smooth, golden 
crust that doesn't flake off . . . rich, 
creamy crumbs . . . and moist, uniform 
texture that slices without crumbling. 
Don’t let bread sales get you over 
a barrel. 

Make sure you bake better bread by 
ordering DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry. Milk 
Solids today. 
BAKERY -PROVED At Our 
Syracuse Testing Loboratory 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSN., INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. . 
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For Better Conditioned Doughs 


The Fondpoliu Company 





742 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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American Machine 
Acquires Continuous, 


Automatic Mixer 


NEW YORK—To round out its line 
of mixers, the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has acquired the manu- 
facturing and leasing rights to the 
“Oakes Continuous, Automatic Mix- 
er.” 

“Under more sanitary conditions 
and at greatly reduced operating 
costs, the: highly adaptable ‘Oakes 
Continuous, Automatic Mixer’ is now 
being successfully used on regular 
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production of layers, sponges, pound 
cakes, fillings, icings and marshmal- 
low in the various food fields,’ the 
company announced. “This mixer has 
a production capacity up to 6,000 Ib. 
an hour, depending upon the product 
«mixed. Occupying but 8 sq. ft. of floor 
space, this mixer mixes, blends, emul- 
sifies and stabilizes.” 

Using a new mixing principle, the 
materials to be mixed are pumped 
into the specially designed mixing 
head where the variable speed rotor 
provides the correct amount of mix- 
ing while the desired air is incor- 
porated under pressure. 


American Machine & Foundry Co.’s 
technicians will be glad to run tests 
on any product in AMF’s completely 
equipped mixing laboratory. Com- 
plete details on this method of con- 
tinuous, automatic mixing are given 
in folder DM-509, published by Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., 485 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. , 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE 


FIRM NAMES BOB WHITE 


WATERLOO, IOWA — The Bob 
White Organization, Chicago, has 
been named as a national sales rep- 
resentative by the Gem Doughnut 
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FACTS 


about Bread 


Surprisine new facts about the food value of different types of bread 





are revealed in recent studies reported in one of the leading scientific 


journals. * 


Six groups of female laboratory animals, each subsisting on one of 


six types of bread and previously used for growth studies** were ob- 


served on the same diets until they had produced and weaned their 


third litters. 


Results of these tests during the more critical nutritive periods of 


gestation and lactation are dramatically presented im the data showing 


the number of young weaned in the third litter of each group: 


Group fed 
nonfat milk bread (6% ) 
enriched nonfat milk bread (6%) 
enriched water bread 


water bread 


whole wheat nonfat milk bread (6%) 
whole wheat bread 


Per cent weaned 


of their third litter 
54.8% 
49.0% 
36.4% 


21.1% 


7. 
NONE 


07 


oO 


Not only does this confirm eariler proof of the superior value of bread 


made with 6% nonfat milk solids but it furnishes significant evidence 


(a) of the nutritive superiority of white bread over whole wheat bread 
and (b) the addition of nonfat dry milk solids to the bread greatly 


improves its nutritional value while enrichment does not add ap- 


preciably to the practical nutritional value of the loaf. 


* Beaty, A.. and Fairbanks, B. W., Cereal Chemistry, May, 1948. 
** Riggs, L. K., Beaty, A., J. Dairy Sci. 29:821-829 (1946). 








AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





TOMORROW - -- caclkiontled 


el 


Attend the convention 
of the ABA Nov. 4-6 
in Chicago 











Machine & Manufacturing Co. here. 
The Bob White firm announced that 
the appointment of Ken N. Patrick 
as director of sales for the company 
was the first move toward consolidat- 
ing sales coverage for the local firm, 
which has had a national distribu- 
tion for more than 20 years. 

An extensive advertising campaign 
is being planned to coincide with 
Gem’s announcement of several new 
models. A contest is now underway 
for bakery equipment salesmen to 
boost sales of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NBC PLANS TO START 
BUILDING NEW BAKERY 


ELMIRA, N.Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. plans to start construction 
this fall on a new, streamlined bread 
bakery here, to serve towns within 
about a 50-mile radius. It will be 
located north of the center of the 
city, on the west side of Lackawan- 
na Ave., and will contain approxi- 
mately 40,000 sq. ft. 

Cost of the land, building and 
equipment will be about $600,000, 
with the most modern machinery in- 
corporated in all processing. Actual 
operation of the plant is expected the 
latter part of the summer of 1949. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SPONSOR FAIR EXHIBIT 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, the Pittsburgh board of 
education and the Electric League co- 
operated in sponsoring a bakery ex- 
hibit during the four-day Allegheny 
County Fair recently. Cookies baked 
at the booth were distributed to many 
of the approximately 2,000,000 per- 
sons attending the fair. 

Oren L. Stiff and Otto Sherman, in- 
structors at the South Vocational 
School, baking division, were assist- 
ed in baking the cookies by 32 stu- 
dents. Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, was chairman of the exhibi- 
tion. 

A local radio station broadcast from 
the booth, interviewing officers of the 
association on the value of baked 
products. A demonstration of cake 
decorating was given before the spec- 
tators. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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ENGINEERS, 
INC. 
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Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimere + Kansas City, Mo. 
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W he Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced , 


here shows that the oldest flour brand of Standard Milling 
Company was in use in 1843; eighteen years before the Civil War. 
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/ HARD SPRING 
vy HARD WINTER 


y SOFT WINTER 
CAKE FLOURS 
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] Safely Stored jor You! 


F COURSE, we don’t store our choice wheats in a padlocked safe, but 


the idea does represent the principle responsible for the year around top 
baking qualities of IMPERIAL and VELVET flour. 
For example, we make a pre-harvest wheat survey, unique in that it gets 


down to the “grass roots.” Each of our trained wheat buyers at our country 


stations has surveyed before harvest the farms in his territory to learn which 
were planted with varieties and quality we want. During the harvest move- 
ment we purchase these wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET and we store 


them away carefully for your needs throughout the year. 





It costs us extra time, effort and money to do this job of careful selection 





and storage, but the procedure is more than justified by the superb baking 
results our customers get from [IMPERIAL and VELVET. 





WALNuT Creek MILLING ComPpANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
_ GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
IMPERIAL VELVET 


‘ 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 


+ » 
i i 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of sttbjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn ta page 72 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Butter has about 80% the short- 
ening value of lard or hydrogenated True or false? 
shortening. True or false? 3. A product called lecithin is used 
2. A bushel of good wheat will pro- by biscuit and cracker bakers in 


duce about 43 Ib. of straight flour. 


their chocolate coatings to decrease 
the tendency for them to turn gray. 
True or false? 

4. On wholesale routes, a salesman 
should service between 85 and 95 
stops per day. True or false? 

5. The only difference between 
whole wheat and graham flour is that 
in the latter, part of the bran has 
been removed. True or false? 

6. The object in cross-panning 
bread is to obtain greater volume. 
True or false? 

7. When sweetened macaroon coco- 
nut is used instead of unsweetened 
coconut in making macaroons, it will 








NATURALLY © 


“ 


Better Bread 





with HAKO-SHORT 


Better distribution of the shortening throughout the dough—more efficient shorten- 
ing action with HAKO-SHORT—just naturally improves baking results—four ways. 





with HAKO-SHORT means smoother, 
normal fermentation because of finer cell 
structure and improved gluten elasticity. 


finer flavor development in the dough and 


fonger flavor retention in the finished loaf. ness days longer. 





| Better shortening distribution in the dough 3 Properly fermented doughs are 

smoother, with thinner cell-wall structure. 
They proof up into well formed loaves or rolls with 
good oven spring and uniformly better volume. 


? Better, more normal fermentation means 4 Baked loaves have finer grain and softer 
texture that holds its natural flavor fresh- 


softer, 








) 
olet the HACHMEISTER bread expert show you how easily, effi- 
ciently HAKO-SHORT works in the dough to improve your baking. 


HACHMEISTER-INC. 


2330 to 2338 Forbes Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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cause them to spread too much. True 
or false? 

8. Citric acid is used in the cream 
filling for sugar wafers, made in bis- 
cuit plants, to give it a tart taste. 
True or false? 

9. Using 4% sugar and 3% milk 
solids per 100 Ib. of flour in mak- 
ing bread will produce excellent 
toasting quality. True or false? 

10. To obtain a reddish tint to the 
crumb color of devils food cakes it 
is a good idea to increase the soda 
content in the formula. True or false? 

11. Egg whites are sometimes used 
in making hard rolls in order to pro- 
duce a crispier crust. True or false? 

12. When making potato bread 
using granular potato flour, the best 
procedure to use it is to mix it in 
with the salt, sugar, etc., with the 
water. True or false? 

13. Sponges used in making soda 
crackers are usually fermented about 
18 hours. True or false? 

14. Docking sheets of puff paste 
when making Napoleons causes them 
to shrink excessively. True or false? 

15. Loaves sticking in the pans is 
very apt to cause the center of sand- 
wich bread to be entirely separated 
from the crust. True or false? 

16. It is harmful to use an oven 
having a temperature of 460 to 470° 
F. for conditioning new bread pans. 
True or false? 

17. Corn sugar used in pie doughs 
will improve the crust color of the 
baked pies. True or false? 

18. For retarded doughs, the tem- 
perature of the refrigerator should 
be from 38 to 42° F. True of false? 

19. A long patent flour can be 
bleached to the same whiteness as 
a short patent flour. True or false? 

20. The addition of about 4 oz. of 
water to each 1 qt. of egg whites, 
used in making angel food cakes, 
will produce cakes having a closer 
grain. True or false? 





fT es ; 
A, 





Vv. M. Hughes 


HEADS CLUB—V. M. Hughes, Quak- 
er Baking Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
was recently elected president of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bakery Production 
Club. His term of office will extend 
to July 1, 1949. Other officers include 
Harry Cadwell, Pfaff Baking Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, vice president, and Ed 
Rosse, chief chemist at Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, secretary-treasurer. The 
new organization has 24 members and 
many more applications for member- 
ship. 
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@ Chase Band Labels provide strong display of your 
brand name and quick identification of your product. 
They are easily and quickly removed from the bags by 
simply soaking in water. Furthermore, the sturdy cotton 
Pretty Print bags come in a large variety of attractive 
colors and patterns. No wonder so many housewives 
prefer products packed in Chase Banded Pretty Prints! 

Remember this premium package—Chase Band Label 
Pretty Prints—and remember that they will go a long, 


long way to increase the sale of your products! 






i> Housewives fh “@ y =o yi m Le 
CHASE BANDED PRETTY PRINTS... "seve, the sousiry svar. or 
: oe curtains, stip Covers ond many,many _ 


other p tacticat item s.for the home’ 
and family< barge variety of colors 
and. attractive dé phs- Sie gee 





FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E B A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO * DENVER * DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK * CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 
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The Future 


“Miss 1960” 








OUR Is judging your bread today 
so you better keep it good— 


Apes You can with 
YEAR GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 
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A trade 
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The Shellabarget 
nation’s b 
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y idea 


flour service. 
organization s 
sonnel, equippe 
facilities and backed with extensive 
wheat storage- 


Those thin 


SHELLABARGERS, INC. 


THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Mark of Merit 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 


50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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WINNING FRIENDS FOR BREAD 


A $2,500 
saieaee ian campaign to win friend 
sponsored _ for bread is now ws and 
tion. To fes4 by Millers National ky 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEDIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 
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above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
= determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 4 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking ; 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. . 
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MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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that's my brand! 














FAMILIAR TRADEMARKS 


STAND OUT 


LIKE OLD FRIENDS 
ON THE Fulton “ENGINEERED” 


Band-label Bag 


GET MORE DISPLAY FOR 
YOUR BRAND ON THIS 
FULTON BAND! 


























FULTON Band Labels are smooth, and they stay put until 





the bag is emptied. The water-soluble glue is quickly dissolved 
with minimum soaking. Your customers like the ease with 


which they can prepare FULTON Band-Label Bags for sewing. 


: Wouldn’t you like to consider FULTON Band-Label 
: FULT Gn Bags for your products? We are 
t ready. : no) 


BAG & COTTON MILLS Printed on the front and back, 


NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA DENVER MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK your brand is never hidden on the 
; ST.LOUIS DALLAS KANSAS CITY, KANS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Manufacturers Since 1870 FULTON Band-Label Bag. 
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Savings With Electric Industrial Trucks 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lower Labor Costs, Increased Use of 


Storage Space Found Possible by 


Strietmann Firm 


[binco costs for the handling of 
incoming supplies have been re- 
duced by 50% in many instances; 

more than double the quantity of ma- 


terial is handled in a single working 
day utilizing half the number of em- 
ployees formerly assigned to the task, 
and warehouse storage space has 


been doubled, although using the 
same floor area, at the plant of the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co., since it be- 
gan the use of storage battery-pow- 
ered industrial trucks in its new, 
modern plant in Mariemont, a suburb 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The use of battery-powered trucks 
is divided between the receipt and 
storage of raw materials and sup- 
plies; their movement into the first 
steps of process, and the movement of 


"at Every Step 
in Baking... 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


October 5, 1948 


finished, packaged product, into ship- 
ping department storage and thence 
to loading docks. Straightline produc- 
tion, involving miles of conveyors, 
and the most modern automatic ma- 
chinery and scientifically controlled 
ovens, is followed in the compound- 
ing, mixing and kneading, baking and 
packaging of the Strietmann line of 
products. 

Materials handled include flour, su- 
gar and salt, which are received in 
sacks; barrels and/or drums of short- 
ening, syrups, dried, powdered skim 
milk and other ingredients used in 
the Strietmann line of plain and fan- 
cy crackers and cookies. Also, huge 
lots of printed, folded cartons, in 
strapped-to-skid loads, wrapping and 
label papers, and waxed paper liners 
are received and handled daily, either 
on pallets or skids, by battery-pow- 
ered fork trucks. 


Savings Realized 

The daily receipt and storage of 
flour is one of the operations men- 
tioned at the beginning of this arti- 
cle in which there have been substan- 
tial savings by substitutions of bat- 
tery-powered fork trucks for manual 
methods. Flour is received in carload 
lots, either directly from boxcars on 
the company’s railroad siding, or in 
over-the-road trucks from the com- 
pany’s contract warehouses located 
some 13 miles away in downtown 
Cincinnati. 

When received, the flour in sacks, 
is manually placed on 36”x44” pallets, 
in “locked loads” of 15 sacks, three 
sacks to a layer. Each load, exclusive 
of pallet weight, is 2,100 lb. Moved 
to the receiving dock from the box- 
cars by powered hand truck, the 
loads are lined up awaiting transport 
to the second floor warehouse area 
by a battery-powered, 120-in. lift, 
fork truck. This truck has a capacity 
of 5,000 lb. 

Two pallet loads, or a weight of 
4,200 lb., are transported at a time. 
The route is from receiving dock to 
scales, approximately 25 ft., thence 
along a hair-pin turn ramp to the 
flour and sugar warehouse area on 
the second floor. The ramp, which 
has a total rise of some 15 ft., is ap- 
proximately 170 ft. long. 

In the warehouse pallets are tiered 
three-high by the fork-truck. As flour 
is needed the pallet-loads are taken 
down by the fork truck, and trans- 
ported to the sifters where the flour 
is “conditioned” and re-sifted before 
gravity flow takes it into bins in the 
batch and mixing rooms below. 

Under the manual methods pre- 
vailing before installation of the fork 
truck, it took two men a full day to 
unload a carload made up of about 
555 sacks of flour, of 140 lb. each. 
They loaded the flour on to skids 
which were then picked up by hand- 
lift truck. Two to three additional la- 
borers were required to move each 
skid-load of 21 sacks of flour to the 
warehouse area and there manually 
stack it seven to eight sacks high. In 
other words, under the old method it 
took about five man-days to unload 
a car and put the flour into storage. 


Unloading Time Reduced 


Under present methods, two men, 
plus the powered hand-truck and the 
battery-powered fork truck, regularly 
palletize, transport and warehouse 
two carloads or more of flour a day. 

In other operations in the receiv- 
ing department, battery-powered fork 
trucks move drums or barrels of short- 
ening on 42”x54” pallets from dock- 
side into conditioning or refrigerat- 
ing rooms. Weights of the drums or 
barrels range from 370 to 390 Ib. A 
standard pallet-load of this type ma- 
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Pies like this “send” customers — and help 
send the baker’s son through college! Haven’t 
got ason? Send daughter! No children? Then 
... 0h,—you’ll find something to do with the 
_ extra money! 


Durkee’s Coconut helps you sell more cakes 
because it’s so good—and stays so fresh! It 
resists rancidity because it does not readily 
absorb the moisture on cakes, pies or cookies! 





It stays crisp, nut-like and snow-white! The 
secret? 

Durkee’s Coconut is “AMITIZED”. This ex- 
clusive Durkee process seals in the flavor of 
each shred . . . makes each shred moisture- 
resistant! 

If you like the extra profits that come from 
pleased patrons, you won’t let another day 


pass without ordering Durkee’s Shredded 
Coconut! 


P. S. For bakers who prefer to use our unsweetened 
desiccated Coconut, a full line of all varieties is available. 


Durkee’s Shred Coconut 


a Product of 


7 y 
“ UWlidden.¥ 
renee 


DURKEE - FAMOUS. FOODS 


One of America’s 


Great Food Institutions 
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™ eae . - -- - - 
- * 


Have you the right ee aa ae ae | 


! reyalal-ailelil Miele latices 
eLel dial: ig 





Don’t be annoyed by “wrong num- 
bers” any longer. 


For Breads, Pastries, Cookies and 
4 Cakes, Russell-Miller Flours are your 
dependable one-party line. 





Each number on the Russell-Miller 
exchange is-uniformly standardized by 
the same laboratory and _ test-bakery y 
controls,-Each will bake a wide variety i 
of products successfully. Each handles 
routinely because it’s a related part of 
a complete quality group. 











Plug into the Russell-Miller Flour 
line and know that you have the right 
party to make yours successful baking! 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


alee 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





TIERED TO THE CEILING—Practically all the cubic content in this 
warehouse area at the plant of the Strietmann Biscuit Co., Mariemont, 
Ohio, is available to the company since it installed the storage battery- 
powered fork truck shown tiering a 2,100-lb. palletized load of sacks of 
flour three-high. Old manual methods of warehousing never stacked 
flour more than seven or eight sacks high, so battery-powered truck made 
double the warehouse space available on same floor area. 








terial is four containers per pallet. tution of battery-powered trucks fo: 
As is the case with the flour, two pal- manual methods resulted in savings 
let-loads are moved at a time. of man-power and man-hours, is in 

A total of some 80,000 lb. of short- the receipt and re-distribution of car- 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 


ening were handled each week under 
previous manual- methods. Now 
slightly more than double that quan- 
tity, or some 175,000 lb., are received, 
transported and stored during a 
week. 

A third operation in which substi- 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Saver ones 
pain © 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


tons, wrapping and printing papers, 
waxed paper liners and other sun- 
dries to the various departments as 
needed. At one time cartons were re- 
ceived in flat bundles of 300 each, 
with 400 bundles constituting a single 
shipment. It required two men be- 


eygRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


o Weiter 


1SDOM 


QIiA-CLUTEIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 




















DOBRY’S BEST 
nd 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 








Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inx 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph. Mo 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high — 
wheat district of central western Kan 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 20% 











of the baking industry which buys 
80% of the equipment, ingredients 
and supplies. Its circulation provides 
monthly personal sales ‘calls in the 3 
billion dollar baking industry, and 
furnishes contact with the people 
who directly or indirectly control 
the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of the 
baking industry buying power. It 
contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evidenced 
by a 79.4% renewal subscription rate. 
These features provide advertisers 
consistently strong readership and 
help create preference for your prod- 
uct. Here’s a ready-made audience of 
buying power receptive to your ad- 
vertising message. 





The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


HELPS YOUR SALESWEN 
+ MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News— 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas — its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight—month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 





¢ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
¢ THE AMERICAN BAKER 











TORONTO 2, CANADA 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 23 BEAVER ST. 
* MILLING PRODUCTION KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
¢ FEEDSTUFFS 1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 52 MARK LANE 


LONDON E, C, 3, ENGLAND 
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RO EO EN + - 


HARD WHEAT + SOFT WHEAT — 


FLO 


your doorway to baking ‘ 
profits 























OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 


»->STOCK & SONS 3NeG 


GHHQOBASDABES ° MUGHIGAMW 
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SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601-621 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 


NUTMEG 


The kernel of the nutmeg tree, a native of the Dutch East 
Indies, nutmeg provides one of the most popular spices used 
in flavoring bakery products. 


The fruit of this tree is carefully dried in the sun over slow, 


smoldering fires, and when the nuts are dried they are 
cracked and the nutmeg removed. 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 











































Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 


Although nutmeg is widely used for culinary purposes, it is subscriber: 
among the younger known spices, first becoming used com- 


mercially in the Twelfth Century. 
Nutmeg is primarily used in the baking industry for improv- 


ing the taste of its sweeter products. KNICKERBOCKER 
MILLS CO., through its long years of experience in import- 
ing and preparing this spice, provides the baking industry 
with the best possible nutmeg. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 
























With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices; KNICKERBOCKER MILLS || [T # }}©}©=©—0SS SSS SSS ; 

CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices — backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
New York’s Oldest Spice Millers = Hi One Year ........ $2.00 Three Years ........ $5.00 
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TOMORROW - -- cacliniled 


ell 


Attend the convention. 
of the ABA Nov. 4-6 
in Chicago 











tween two and two-and-a-half hours 
merely to unload the shipment from 
a highway truck and store it on the 
receiving platform. The bundles then 
had to be opened and the cartons 
stacked on skids for movement into 
the production line. This latter opera- 
tion took an additional two men three 
hours to perform. 

Cartons now are received in loads 
of 12,000 strapped to a skid, with 10 
skid-loads constituting a shipment. 
One man, with the battery-powered 
fork truck, requires only 20 minutes 
o unload the highway truck, take the 
skids to the storage area and place 
hem in the storage piles. They are 
vithdrawn in skid-loads as needed. 

“In this operation, as now per- 
ormed, there is a saving of at least 

0 man-hours per truck load,” it was 
stated by the foreman of. Striet- 
nann’s receiving department. He said 
that the material runs from 1,800 to 
200 lb. per load. He made no esti- 
nate of the furthér saving in time 
provided when skid-loads are -moved 
o production, nor the economy de- 
ived through intense use of storage 
space assigned to packaging ma- 
‘erials. 
Economies in Shipping 

Truck methods have brought econ- 
omies in the shipping department 
where two fork trucks—(one of 1,000- 
lb., the other of 2,000-lb. capacity)— 
are employed. Products are packed 
in heavy cardboard cartons, or in pa- 
per wrapped bundles of from six to 
a dozen packages. The two fork 
trucks not only move skid-loads of 
products from the end of the pack- 
aging line into the shipping depart- 
ment’s storage area, but also to high- 
way truck loading platforms for ship- 
ment to Strietmann’s eight distribu- 
tion points located in the South, as 
well as to rail loading dock for ship- 
ment to points beyond the highway 
truck routes. 

As the packages come off the con- 
veyor line at the rear of the auto- 
matic packaging machines they are 
wrapped in bundles. These are man- 
ually placed on skids which are load- 
ed by fork truck onto special types of 
halfeage dollies. These dollies are 
moved in trains from end of produc- 
tion to a point adjacent to shipping 
Storage, the fork truck acting as a 
tractor to pull the train, and often 
carrying a skid loaded with “ID” 


. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


SROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


= 








We Buy 
USED FLOUR BAGS 
ePaper ¢« Burlap « Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 








308 W. Washington 8t., Chicago 
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boxes, or cartoned product, as well. 

A special attachment for these fork 
trucks was devised for operations at 
the Strietmann plant. This device 
consists of a buffer pad, mounted on 
springs attached to the top of the 
fork truck’s mast. As the load is 
lifted by the forks, the top presses 
against the. buffer, preventing side- 
slip in the load. 

It was when Strietmann opened its 
new Mariemont plant in the winter 
of 1941-42 that its first battery-pow- 


ered trucks were installed. Prime 
factors in determining the choice of 
battery trucks were the fact that 
they operate free from fumes. 
Trucks and batteries at the Striet- 
mann plant are inspected, checked 
and cleaned thoroughly each week, 
a regular maintenance man being as- 
signed to this work. The two fork 
trucks—one of 4,000-lb., the other of 
5,000-lb. capacity—used in the receiv- 
ing department operate only a single 
shift. The two fork trucks used in 
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the shipping department operate for 
two shifts, the bulk of highway truck 
loading being done at night. 

Ten batteries are used to alternate 
in service among the four trucks. 
Those used in the receiving depart- 
ment trucks receive a “booster” 
charge or are changed at noon, de- 
pending upon the work schedule on 
which they are assigned. The ship- 
ping department truck batteries also 
receive a noontime “booster” charge, 
with a battery change at shift-end. 





TWO ‘ROCHE’ SERVICES FOR BAKERS 


Q) For Bread Enrichment 
TRY ae cA 


>» SQUARE 


BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


. Break evenly 


. Disintegrate quickly 


y 
3. Finer, more buoyant particles 
4 


. Super-thorough diffusion 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR YEAST COMPANY 


Two types, A&B, depending on the milk you use 


Each wafer for use with 100 Ibs. of flour 





@ For Better Apples, Peaches, Apricots with 








Ascorbic a made this 
difference! 


Top: Typical browning in 
peaches after thawing when 
net pretreated with ascorbic 


Lower: Peaches, retaining 
natural color and flavor, Br "the 





@ NON-BLANCHED 


HERE’S WHY .. 


Tree-Ripe Flavor... Natural Color 


@NON-SULFUR-TREATED 


SPECIFY ‘ROCHE’ ASCORBIC ACID PRE-TREATED FROZEN FRUIT 


When Ordering From Your Supplier 

. to produce top-quality frozen apples, peaches, apri- 
cots freezers use ‘Roche’ methods of pre-treatment with Ascorbic Acid 
(vitamin C). The Ascorbic Acid helps the fruit retain natural color 
and flavor; retards browning and loss of flavor on thawing; and does 
not, in any way, alter the fruit’s natural flavor. With these superior 
frozen fruits bakers have found that their pies, cakes, tarts, ana 


other pastries command a ready market because of quality ap peal. 





















































Thaa en 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


‘ROCHE’ PARK—here vitamins are pro- 

duced by the tons. 28 gleaming white 
_ buildings on 104 acres house the manu- 
facturing, research and administration 
facilities—a world centre of vitamin pro- 
duction and vitamin technology research. 
A high percentage of the thiamine (B;) 
and riboflavin (Bz) for the enrichment of 
bread, flour and other cereal! products is 


LA ROCHE 





produced here. Other vitamins manufac: 
tured, and for which ‘Roche’ is a prin- 
cipal source, include ascorbic acid— 
widely used in fruit freezing—niacin, ; 
niacinamide, vitamins Bg and E. And at © 
‘Roche’ Park the superior SQUARE bread — 
enrichment wafers are produced for 
yeast componies by the millions. 





INC. 


. WUTLET Ee, 8 J 
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NONE FINER! 
Preferred by 
MILLERS and BAKERS 
Everqguhere! 


red winter wheat available. 


for milling and baking. 


TOPS In FLOUR YIELD, PROTEIN QUALITY 
And BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 


Laboratory tests indicate and milling results prove oxi- 
dation requirements lower ... mixing and mechanical 
tolerance better than a year ago. Nebraska wheat 
makes highest quality flour for either bakery or family 
use. Millers and bakers the country over prefer the 
elastic gluten and excellent mixing tolerance of flours 
made from Nebraska Wheat ...THAT’S WHY experi- 
enced millers and bakers demand Nebraska 
wheat...a Better Wheat for Better Flour... 


Address Inquiries to: J. C. SWINBANK. Secretor 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMP 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


in the Union. 


FLOUR in the world. 








ROVEMENT ASS’N 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


yee 


Nebraska delivers again... nearly 80,000,000 bushels of the finest hard 
Uniform, high quality is assured because 
98% of all Nebraska wheat is of varieties that rate GOOD to EXCELLENT 





NEBRASKA 


Varieties Are 


987 


GOOD to EXCELLENT 


in 
MILLING and BAKING 
CHARACTERISTICS 
CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 



















LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











All Grades 







WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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™) Cooperation Among Bakers 
ees a: * * a. * 7 


By C. Stuart Broeman 


American Bakeries Co. 


basis, and the baking indus- 

try is not an exception. But 
to attain the objectives of an indus- 
try so vast as ours—the’ second larg- 
est food industry in our nation—we 
must present a united front. This, 
we are doing today through the 
baking industry promotional program 
to which we have all contributed 
liberally. This places our industry 
before the eyes of the consumer 
throughout our nation, gives the con- 
sumer a realization of just what a 
factor the baking industry has be- 
come in supplying the daily food of 
every family in America. 

We as an industry—and as indi- 
vidual bakers—have assumed a great 
responsibility to the peoples of our 
nation. We must work ever harder 
to justify the confidence they have 
evidenced in using our products to 
the extent that we are now the sec- 
ond largest food industry in our 
nation. 

The individual baker cannot pros- 
per alone. Experience has taught us, 
over the period of years, that there 
are no “tricks of the trade,” no short 
cuts to profits in our industry which 
are not known to each of us. Under 
our American competitive system, 
we know from our costs that one 
individual baker cannot produce a 
comparable product at a lower in- 
gredient cost than another baker. 
The only advantage he has would 
be more progressive management, 
more efficient operations in every 
department with a minimum of ov- 
erages or shortages in ingredients, 
lower damage in the shop, stale re- 
turns eliminated or held to a bare 
minimum, depending on trade prac- 
tices in each individual territory. 


\ LL business is on a competitive 


No advantage is gained by one 
baker alone when new methods are 
developed by our allied members, for 
they are given to the industry as a 
whole. Each baker has the opportu- 
nity of adopting these methods, or 
accepting a new ingredient. 

The only advantage to be gained 
over a competitor is that our per- 
sonnel might develop a method of 
incorporating a new product into 
our bread or cakes which would give 
us a different quality product than 
our competitors’ products. But if a 
certain baker has the edge over oth- 
ers in “quality,” we know it is only 
a matter of time until the other 
baker will have the same high de- 
gree of quality in his product. 


High Quality Important 

Our industry is, and must con- 
tinue to be, “quality conscious.” We 
must ever strive to give the con- 
sumer “the highest quality product” 
for the money expended. 

This brings us to a complete real- 
ization that as the baking industry 
prospers, so does each individual 
baker. We must work together “as 
a whole,” cooperating with each oth- 
er as individual bakers in our re- 
spective territories. A friendly, co- 
operative spirit should prevail, for 
the good of all, for we are working 
toward the same objectives: high 
quality products, attractively pack- 
aged, delivered by alert salesmen, in 
a courteous manner, proud of his 
job, his company, his industry, with 
an endeavor to gain the good will 
of grocer and consumer, with a pride 
in attractively displayed bakery 
products. 

Each baker has his own aggressive 
sales promotional program, but in 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article urging cooperation 
among bakers comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address delivered by C. 
Stuart Broeman, president of Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., dur- 
ing this year’s convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. in Miami 
Beach. The result of more friendly 
and cooperative relations with com- 
petitive firms, Mr. Broeman pre- 
dicts, would be an “entirely new spir- 
it among the members of our indus- 
try” for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. 





the final analysis it was adopted 
with a single purpose in mind—to 
promote the sale of his individual 
product. This is as it should be. But, 
haven’t we overlooked a prime fac- 
ior in our industry: “Education of 
salesmen for the good of industry as 
1 whole?” 

Don’t you feel if we, as leaders 
of our industry, ‘should adopt a 
riendlier and more considerate feel- 
g for our, fellow competitors, see 
hat this feeling is injected in our 
rganizations from the top to the bot- 
‘om of our personnel, present it in 
such a way that each member will 
ruthfully believe that his manage- 
nent wants that feeling to exist, not 
nly our individual plants, but our 
industry as a whole would assume a 
friendlier and more cooperative in- 
terest in the other’s problems? 








Lester Klempner 


NAMED FIELD MANAGER—Lester 
Klempner has been appointed field 
manager of the mid-western division 
of National Starch Products, Inc. His 
headquarters will be at the Chicago 
office. A graduate of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania in 1938, he was also captain of 
the basketball team during his senior 
year. Joining National Adhesives, 
Philadelphia, in January, 1935, he was 
later transferred to Baltimore and 
remained there as sales representa- 
tive until he entered the service in 
1942, In January, 1946, after being 
discharged from the Navy, Mr. 
Klempner organized the Atlanta 
branch office of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, and its affiliate, National Adhe- 
sives. Fred Eastwood who has repre- 
sented National at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been appointed to take charge of 
Sales in Atlanta. John Noone who 
has been working out of the Phila- 
delphia office, will now be located at 
Memphis, 
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Here, gentlemen, I cast you a chal- 
lenge which is more or less revolution- 
ary in our industry. Let us begin a 
process of education and of associa- 
tion for our salesmen, for our indus- 
try. First, management must set an 
example. If the salesmen feel man- 
agement wants a spirit of coopera- 
tion and friendliness to exist with 
his competitive salesmen, they will 
assume this feeling. 


Competition on a Higher Plane 

Keenness of competition and fight- 
ing for business can continue—but 
on a higher plane. 

Certain unethical competitive prac- 


tices in ‘existence among salesmen 
and deliverymen—such as covering 
a competitor’s products, damaging a 
competitor’s products, disarranging 
a display—have always, in my esti- 
mation, been what might be termed 
“childish or inexcusable acts’ for 
mature men to perform. . 

How are we going to eliminate 
such practices among our salesmen? 

Through the process of education. 
Train our salesmen that only “fair 
and square” play will give them tang- 
ible results, that a competitor’s sales- 
man should not be looked upon as: 
an enemy, but as a friend with a 
bond of common interest. 
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Wouldn’t you and I feel much bet- 
ter, if we knew our salesmen, when 
meeting each other, would have a 
friendly greeting, as you and I, in- 
stead of an “enemy” attitude? Such 
a feeling can only spring from the 
proper attitude of top management 
on down through the ranks. 

Naturally, such a cordial feeling 
between competitive salesmen will 
be noticed by the grocers. What bet- 
ter way to win the grocers’ good- 
will for industry as a whole, as well 
as for their own companies? 

Knocking each other hurts the bak- 
ing industry as a whole, not just one 
or two competitors. Tell our men 





bakery. 


The unexcelled accuracy of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ 
Divider is known throughout the world. It protects 
profits by eliminating overweights, handles doughs at 


DIVIDERS 
ROUNDERS 
PROOFERS 


Wen bakery make-up machinery has a proven 
record of more efficient performance, operating con- 
venience, longer life and minimum maintenance, then 
you know it will cut your costs for bread. That’s what 
you get when you install American equipment in your 


all production speeds. The ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder operates 


with almost no power load, spins true and smoothly 
on roller bearings and achieves a perfect rounding 
action. The American Dry Belt Proofer provides accu- 
rate control of proof time and belt speed, requires no 
dusting flour, assures even proofing throughout. 


Only the American line offers you all these advan- 
tages. It assures a better product at a saving in cost 


for any bakery. 





1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MtSSOURI 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "ATS 

















that honest, fair dealing is one of 
the first requisites of a good sales- 
man—a test of character. 


Men Represent Companies 

These men are representatives of 
our respective companies. By their 
character and actions, our company 
is judged. Certainly we want men 
of manners and bearing of gentle- 
men, men whose integrity is un- 
questionable, men who have the re- 
spect of the communities in which 
they live, men who will be a credit 
to our companies, men whom we are 
proud to point out as sellers of our 
products, men who are proud of their 
positions and the companies for whom 
they work. After all, their livelihood 
and financial success is governed by 
the degree of success of their com- 
panies. 


Then, too, the success of our sales 
departments is dependent upon the 
caliber of our salesmen. If you and 
I, as leaders in our great industry, 
will interest ourselves in seeing that 
the caliber of our salesmen is of the 
highest, our sales departments will 
function on a much higher plane, 
beneficial to all. We need men whose 
integrity cannot be questioned, who 
admire and respect their competitors 
and their products. We need men who 
realize there is enough business for 
all, and each can obtain a fairer 
share by friendly competitive prac- 
tices, forgetting the old-styled “dog 
eat dog” merchandising. 

It is going to be up to you and 
me, as leaders of our companies, to 
see that such unethical practices are 
eliminated from our sales methods, 
and adopt as a definite policy for 
our industry, and our companies, 
fair play. There is business enough 
for all. Let us fight like gentlemen, 
with gloves off, in a clean, upright 
manner. 


Gentlemen, I hope you will accept 
this as a challenge from me, and 
from my company, and when you 
return to your offices you will im- 
mediately begin a program of friend- 
lier and more cooperative competi- 
tive relations between our salesmen 
which will be reflected throughout 
our industry. By inaugurating such 
a program we will have paved the 
way for our industry as a whole, and 
as individual bakers, to work toward 
greater accomplishments. 


Challenge Accepted 

Our company is accepting this 
challenge. These plans have been 
revealed to the plant managers of 
our company, with instructions - for 
this educational campaign of friend- 
lier and more cooperative relations 
with our competitive salesmen, which 
they will inaugurate immediately. 

If we put our wholehearted ef- 
fort into this program, I sincerely 
believe it will result in an entirely 
new spirit among the members of our 
industry. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AD AGENCY NAMED 

BOSTON, MASS.—S. Carl Crosby, 
general manager of Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Bresnick & Solomont, 
Inc., as its advertising agency. Pro- 
ducers of Life and Guest Bread and 
many other bakery products, the 
Hathaway company is a 75-year-old 
organization comprised of 14 plants 
and 12 distribution centers located 
throughout the eastern states. Its ad- 
vertising campaign for 1948-49, as 
developed by Bresnick & Solomont, 
starts off with a contest for children * 
14 years and under. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 





Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 








Long Distance Telephone 32 : 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ i 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri | 














| 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








] 
King Milling Company | 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat j 
Fiour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years | 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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ALABAMA 


A new Jitney Jungle store in Tusca- 
loosa has a store-operated bakery 
plant, representing an investment of 
more than $25,000. 


ARKANSAS 


The Carlton Bake Shop at Heber 
Springs recently held its formal open- 
ing in its modernly equipped shop 


‘ 


on the west side of the public square 
in that city. Refreshments were 
served to the visitors. 

Melvin Duke has disposed of Duke’s 
Bakery in Jonesboro to John Han- 
cock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Ken Robson has opened a new bak- 
ery at 753 E. Broadway, Vancouver. 


Every PETERSEN blower is 


balanced 


dynamically and statically 


to run true throughout its life. We 
build our own, so we know they're right. 
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He served overseas during the recent 
war and since his return has operated 
a bakeshop in the West Point Grey 
section of Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 


Harry R. Hobday has purchased 
Mrs. Collett’s Bakery, 1801 N. Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles, from Harry J. 
Collett. 
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DEPENDABLE BAKING 


The way your oven performs, day after day, and the years of 
service you may expect from it depend on so many things. 
Like balancing a blower, allowing for expansion, designing 
special heavy-duty moving parts, selecting the most suitable 


materials. 


We don’t say PETERSEN ovens last forever. But we 
can point with pride to their remarkable service records for 
dependable, trouble-free baking of the highest quality. 

When you are ready for a new and better oven, an oven 
that will do everything you want it to do, more efficiently, 
more economically, and with the utmost dependability built 
into its construction, talk with us. 

Our heavy production schedule is being planned for 
months ahead. An order now will assure earlier delivery. 





THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 


9900 Franklin Avenue 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


(Suburb of Chicago) 


NEW YORK — 370 Lexington Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO — 55 Brady St. 


YOUR OVEN DETERMINES YOUR BAKING EFFICIENCY - - BUY THE BEST  <eveloped a special order business t 


The No-Delay Donut Shop, Los An- 
geles, has been sold by H. E. White- 
house to Francis L. Reynolds. 

James and Evelyn Reed have pur- 
chased Diane’s Donut Shop, Los An- 
geles, from Joe Gilmore. 

The Gardena (Cal.) Bakery, 848 W. 
165th, has been incorporated by Her- 
man and Myrtle Smith, Richard L. 
Meyers and Matthew McGuckie. 

Martino’s Bakery, 3010 W. Mag- 
nolia Blvd., Burbank, has been incor- 
porated by Eva M. and Victor Mar- 
tino, Jr., Paul R. Eberhardt and Meric 
Coradi. 


COLORADO 


Joe Clare has opened the Trailside 
Bake Shop at 3376 S. Santa Fe Drive 
in Englewood. 

The Elite Bakery has opened at 
915 Main St., Florence. The proprie- 
tors are Howard W. and La Vonna 
M. Fisher. 

A new bakery in Denver is the 
Deco-Cake Shop at 1464 S. Broad- 
way. The proprietors are Julius and 
E. Tegeler and Willis E. Whitcomb. 

Michael W. Coziahr is now operat- 
ing the Stop & Shop Bakery in Grand 
Junction. 

M. L. Butcher has opened the Pris- 
cilla Do-Nut Shop at 1718 E. Evans 
Ave., Denver. 

O. L. Hendershot has taken out a 
license for a bakery at 705 S. Divi- 
sion St., Sterling. The bakery is be- 
ing operated under the name of Hen- 
dershot’s Bakery. 

Victor F. LeGendre has established 
the Martha Sharron’s Pastry Shoppe, 
1739 E. 31st St., Denver. 

Mrs. Elsie Sharder has opened a 
retail bakery in Fort Morgan. 

The Spic & Span Bakery has opened 
for business at 144 W. Mountain Ave.., 
Fort Collins. The owners are J. Albert 
and Darrel E. Johnson. 

Arthur Weiss, owner of the Weiss 
Bakery, Denver, is erecting a new 
store building at 3926-30 Tennyson 
St. Estimated to cost $28,000, the 
new building will provide space for 
two stores. 'Bhe brick and cinder block 
one-story structure will have a tile 
front and will be air conditioned 
Plans call for aluminum trim and an 
aluminum canopy, steel sash, accous- 
tical tile ceiling and forced air heat- 
ing. 

Seth Gonzales has opened a bakery 
at 2623 W. 32nd Ave., Denver. 

Walter G. and Marjorie D. Ruark 
have opened a bakery at 3461 S. 
Broadway, Englewood. 


DELAWARE 


The Capital Bakers Supply Co. 
Inc., dealer in bakers’ supplies, filed 
articles of incorporation at Dover, 
Del., recently, showing a capital stock 
of 500 shares of no par value. 

The Olympia Bakery, Inc., filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at Dover with 
the announcement it would deal in 
bakery products. The capital is 250 
shares of no par value. 


FLORIDA 


The A. & D. Bakery is to be opene:l 
at 209 N. 2nd St., Ft. Pierce. Chuc< 
Alderman, president of the company, 
will operate the plant. This will be 
the second bakery to open in F' 
Pierce. 

Rogers Bakeries, Inc., West Palm 
Beach, of which H. N. Markley is 
president and general manager, has 
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the point where it has become neces- 
sary to open a department for han- 
dling this type of trade. 

After being closed for some time, 
the Southland Bakery, West Palm 
Beach, has been reopened. Dick Pil- 
ger is manager. - 

The Tasty Bakery Shop, St. Peters- 
burg, owned and operated by Ralph 
W. and Janice I. McClintock, will be 
moved about the middle of Septem- 
ber from the present location at 930 
9th St. S. to a new building being 
erected for them at 2215 9th St. S. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Lundy, who op- 
erate a bakery at Bartow, have ex- 
panded and opened a new shop in Ft. 
Meade. Baking will all be done at 
the Bartow plant for the present. 

E. L. Young, formerly sales man- 
ager for Mrs. Natts Bakery, Miami, 
is manager of the new Youngs Bak- 
ery, Inc., opening at 51st Ave. and 
S.W. 8th St. A complete line of baked 
goods will be produced in the modern 


bakery. 
The J. and M. Bakery at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is occupying a new stucco 


building that has just been completed 
on Edgewood Ave. in that city. 

(‘he Venice (Fla.) Pastry Shop at 
247 W. Venice Ave. has been acquired 
by Mrs. F. M. Lanius, who has op- 
er:ted bakeries in both Clearwater 
ani Tampa, Fla. She acquired the 
business from Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Smith. 


GEORGIA 

Russ Eisner, formerly with the 
Carroll Baking Co., Atlanta, has 
opened a new bakery in Elkins, W. 
Va., with his son as associate. 

Nugent’s Bakery, Savannah, which 
has been purchased by H. H. Claus- 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, has re- 
cently installed new flour handling 
equipment. 

H. B. Everidge and wife have sold 
Everidge’s Tasty Bakery in Albany to 
J. E. Kessell, Jr. 


sens 


ILLINOIS 


The Star Bakery at O’Fallon, op- 
erated by Joseph Bertot, which un- 
derwent extensive alterations in its 
new location at State and Cherry 
Sts. in that city, has reopened its 
retail department. New equipment 
was installed and the interior was 
altered and redecorated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Parkinson have 
just completed extensive redecorating 
and remodeling of their Purity Bak- 
ery at Mount Sterling. 


INDIANA 


The Home Made Pie Co. of Indian- 
apolis has started the construction 
of a $200,000 ultramodern bakery and 
office building in the northeast sec- 
tion of that city. The company, which 
is a unit of the Blue Bird Baking Co. 
of Dayton, Ohio, plans to expand its 
operations considerably when the new 
facilities are completed. 


KANSAS 


Jacob Krotzinger, Jr., owner of 
Jake’s Bakery, Seneca, has sold his 
bakery business to Mrs. Oneida F. 
Briggs of Seneca, who took imme- 
diate possession. 

Remodeling and alterations re- 
cently completed at the Sheeley Bak- 
ing Co., Emporia, included the shift- 
ing of several partitions on the 
upper floor of the bakery, the re- 
inforcing of the building with steel, 
and the installation of a new me- 
chanical mixer. 

Mrs. John Riggs has bought the 
Jake Krotzeneger bakery at Seneca 
and will make extensive improve- 
ments. Mr. Krotzeneger will continue 
with the establishment as baker. 
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KENTUCKY 
The Forrest H. Brockhoff Corp. of 
Bowling Green has been incorporated 
to engage in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery for bakeries. The incorporat- 
ors are Forrest H. Brockhoff, Nora 
Louise Brockhoff and Claudia Comp- 
ton. 
LOUISIANA 
Weysham’s Bakery, featuring a 
complete selection of bakery prod- 
ucts, has opened at 5337 St. Claude 
St., New Orleans. 


MINNESOTA 


George E. Fischer has purchased 
the New Bakery at Hutchinson. He 
was formerly employed as a super- 
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visor with the Continental Baking 
Co. for 19 years. 

Art Belau has taken over the Sweet 
Shop in Blue Earth from Mike Per- 
rine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Moch, for six 
years owners and operators of the 
Dusek Bakery in Northfield, have 
purchased the Johnson & Sons’ bakery 
in Owatonna. They plan to operate 
under the name of the Quality Bak- 
ery. 

A. V. Johnson, Mound, is the new 
owner of Engh’s Bakery in Wadena. 
Peder Engh, Jr., who sold to Mr. 
Johnson, bought the business from 
his father last year. 

Bernard Lord of Redwood Falls 


CAKE QUALITY 
GOES NATIONAL 


Women know cakes! Nothing but the 
best in quality and delicious goodness 
can claim her buying favor—for her 


own taste satisfaction or for service on 


the family table. 


And so bakers have had to establish 
a new high standard of cake quality 
to satisfy today’s discriminating cus- 
tomers. Cake quality has gone up— 


nationally. 
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TEA TIME SERVICE IN THE WALNUT ROOM, MARSHALL FIELD'S. c'MICcCAGO 
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has purchased the Spudnut Shop from 
Ray Henwood, Mont. The new busi- 
ness will be known as Lord’s Pastry 
Shop. 

Betty’s Bakery in Faribault re- 
cently held a grand opening after its 
remodeling. Harold Hass is_ store 
manager. 

Gustavson’s Bakery in Graceville 
was recently sold to Daryl Haack, 
Chatfield. The bakery was closed for 
a time for remodeling. 

Marshall Bushard recently pur- 
chased the Gibbon (Minn.) Bakery 
from Paul Biersdorf. Mr. Bushard 
was employed by the Clifford Werpy 
Bakery in Granite Falls. 

George Gieseke, New Rockford, 


Most bakers of quality cakes have 
found that the famous AIRY-FAIRY 


Cake Flour and other COMMANDER- 


LARABEE “‘Special Purpose’’ Soft 
Flours best meet their highest standards 
of quality cake production. 


Make AIRY-FAIRY your standard 


and join the ranking bakers in the na- 


tional competition for top cake quality. 
You’ll find AIRY-FAIRY, and other 
COMMANDER-LARABEE “Special 
Purpose” Soft Flours your best assurance 


of finest cake production, day after day. 


S 

3 Contmander-Larabee Milling Company 
RY 

& General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kensas City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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N.D., has taken possession of the 
Dorn Bakery in Luverne, purchased 
from William Dorn. Mr. Gieseke, who 
operated a bakery in New Rockford, 
will not change the name of his new 
bakery. 5 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Shipka are the 
new operators of the Shipka’s De- 
luxe Bakery in Grand Rapids. 

John and R. L. Stiebner of Siren, 
Wis., have purchased the Quality Bak- 
ery in Northfield. The former own- 
ers were Robert Gunderson and San- 
ford Severson. 

George Kellerman has purchased 
the Crosby (Minn.) Bakery. He has 
had over 20 years of baking experi- 
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ence, being employed in the old Ex- 
cel Bakery in Crosby and the Range 
Super Market Bakery. 

Leslie Simonson has opened a re- 
tail bakery at Browerville. 

Murphy’s Bakery, formerly Bog- 
stad’s Bakery, opened recently in 
Detroit Lakes. 

William Townsley has purchased 
the equipment of the Model Bakery 
in St. Cloud, formerly owned by A. 
W. Steinberg. It will be operated as 
Townsley’s Home Bakery. 

Horace Beach recently sold the Al- 
den (Minn.) Bakery to S. A. Sven- 
ningsen, Albert Lea. 

Oley T. Nelson of Canby recently 


bought the Westbrook (Minn.) Bak- 
ery and lunch room from Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Scrivener. 

Glenn’s Bake Shop has opened in 
Waseca in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by Mike Weller. The shop has 
been completely remodeled. 

The second outlet of the Patty Cake 
Shop has opened in Duluth, supplied 
from the same bakery. William R. 
Stephenson is president of the firm. 

Grant Reed recently took over his 
duties as baker in the Isle (Minn.) 
Deluxe Bakery. He was formerly em- 
ployed by Don Carlson in that bakery 
before the equipment was sold to 
Allen Simmions. 





WOMEN GO FOR PRODUCTS INCOTTON BAGS 


Women by increasing tens of thousands every year are going for the thrifty thrill of 


sewing with cotton bags. A national advertising campaign of 150,000,000 circulation in 


43 farm magazines and other publications is inviting homemakers everywhere to get their 


copy of “How to Sew and Save with Cotton Bags” —and join in the fun. This fascinating 


booklet is packed with ideas and sewing instructions for turning your cotton bags into 


scores of useful articles for home and family. 


A SMART ADVERTISING BUY FOR YOU 


You can focus the power of this national campaign on your own product by 
using copies of ‘‘How to Sew and Save with Cotton Bags."’ Encourage sewing 
with your cotton bags. You can feature this booklet in your advertising. You 
can distribute it through dealers, or direct to customers, with telling effect. 
Even in small lots, with or without your name imprint, you get the advantage 
of large quantity-printing cost. Write today, without obligation, for sample copy 
and prices. Address NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 50, 


Memphis 1, Tennessee. 
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Elmer Weckman has sold Elmer’s 
Bakery, Jordan, to Paul Beckman of 
Alexandria. 


MISSOURI 


The Hy-Klas Food Products, Inc., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., held open house 
recently for the 250 member stores at 
its new bakery there. Operators of 
the stores and their families from 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska 
were dinner guests that day. Owned 
by the member stores, the bakery 
was constructed recently. The new 
bakery has inside walls with glazed 
tile and glass blocks, and these serve 
for the windows. Six stores in Atchi- 
son, Kansas, are members of the 
group. 

Floyd Wilson has opened Wilson 

Foods at Rolla, Mo., and will bake a 
line of pastries. Mr. Wilson-will bake 
only one pastry item each day and 
place that item on special racks, 
fresh each morning, in a number of 
grocery stores in Rolla. 
The purchase was made from Mrs. 
Josephine Gerondale, who has been in 
the bakery business in Delevan for 
the past 19 years. 

Harold Lammert, who for the past 
two years has operated the Appleton 
Avenue Bakery, Milwaukee, has sold 
the business to Allen Harbot, local 
retailer. Mr. Lammert is planning to 
reenter the bakery or allied fields 
shortly. 

A. J. Anderson, Wisconsin Rapids, 
local baker since 1911, has taken 
over the operation of the Farmer 
Store. For the past 10 years he op- 
erated the Valley Bakery, prior to 
which he had conducted the Princess 
Pastry Shop. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bert’s Super-Market in the Post 
Office block in Lakeport, has an- 
nounced the opening of a new bakery 
department featuring Polish, Swedish, 
Jewish and Danish bread and pastries. 


NEW YORK 


The Keystone Baking Co., 315 N. 
3rd St., Allentown, will erect a $350,- 
000 baking plant at the southwest 
corner of Fenwick St. and Union 
Blvd. The one-story and basement 
structure will have 16,046 sq. ft. of 
space devoted to production, whole- 
sale and retail distribution facilities. 
J. Edwin Hopkins of New York, a 
bakery architect, designed the plant. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County - clerk’s office for 
Petty’s Bakery, 1907 S. Park Ave., 
Buffalo, by Ray and Virginia Petty. 

Freddie’s Doughnut Co. has been 
granted a building permit to enlarge 
its bakery at 1659 Main St., Buffalo, 
at an estimated cost of $17,000..- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Stop and Shop Super Market 
in Charlotte has opened a bakery shop 
in connection with its new store. The 
bakery is built in the rear of the store 
and will be managed by S. D. Strick- 
land, who has been in the bakery 
business for more than 25 years. 

Ben F. Wood, Jr., and Max B. 
Heath, Greensboro, retail grocers, re- 
cently opened a retail bakery. A full 
line of baked goods is being turned 
out daily. Two outlets in the grocery 
stores will be maintained in addition 
to the store at the bakery. 

The Piedmont Pie Co., Greensboro, 
will occupy its new bakery and office 
building soon. 

The Southern Biscuit Co. of. Rich- 
mond, Va., is opening a distributing 
branch in Charlotte to serve the ter- 
ritory within a radius of 100 miles. 
George F. Ellis, who has been the 
company’s district manager in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., has been named manager f 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
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Three great baking flours! Bi 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. * 


for better baking 


ask for 
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THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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the new branch office. Fifteen sales- 
men will travel the territory. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kenneth Sortland has sold his Bak- 
er Boy Bakery in Crosby to Gerald 
Buck of Los Angeles. 


OHIO 


Schramm’s Bakery, one of the old- 
est mercantile establishments in 
Marietta, closed its doors recently, 
ending more than half a century in 
the baking business. Established in 
1892 by the late Jacob C. Schramm, 
the firm was continued by six 
brothers. 

Holiday Sweets, Inc., Columbus, 
has leased space in the Town and 
Country Drive-In Shopping Center, 
giant suburban shopping project, for 
a 10-year period starting Nov. 1. 


OKLAHOMA 


Rogers Bread Co., wholesale and 
retail shop, Sapulpa, has been sold to 
Frank Hawley and its name changed 
to Holsum Baking Co. 

The Morava Bakery, Midwest City, 
owned by Bill Killam, is now known 
as the Clydene Bakery. C. O. True- 
love is the new owner. 

A modern brick bakery has been 
established at 23rd and Grand, Okla- 
homa City, by Edgar M. Johns. All 
new equipmnut has been installed in 
the shop, which will be exclusively 
retail. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Henry A. Heath, who formerly op- 
erated a bakery in Waynesboro, Ga., 
is now operating the Pastry Shop in 
Edgefield. 

The Kalimas Bake Shop is the new 
bakery being operated in Greenville 
by Nick Kalimas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Stabnow have 
purchased the Highmore (S.D.) Bak- 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. George Grim- 
shaw. The Stabnows have been locat- 
ed in Britton for several years, where 
they also operated a bakery. 

The Salzman Bakery in Wagner 
has been sold to E. J. Callahan of 
Huron. Mr. and Mrs. Salzman, who 
operated the bakery for some time, 
have moved to Denver. 

Art’s Pastry Shop recently opened 
in Rapid City. 

Norman Hamre, proprietor of the 
Clark (S.D.) Bakery, has opened a 
bakery in Willow Lake. Mrs. George 
Hansch is managing the new store. 

Frank Johnson has opened Mor- 
ton’s Bakery in Pierre after exten- 
sive remodeling and redecoration. 


TENNESSEE 


Swan Bros. Bakery, of which James 
H. Swan is president, has been grant- 
ed a permit for the construction of 
a $50,000 building, an addition to its 
plant, located at 1805 E. Magnolia 
St., Knoxville. 


TEXAS 

The office of the secretary of state 
in Austin recently announced the 
chartering of the City Baking Com- 
pany of Fort Worth in Fort Worth. 
The company was chartered by Gus 
Kogan, I. Davidson and Wayne Part- 
low with $1,000 capital stock. 


VIRGINIA 

Beck’s City Bakery, Inc., of New- 
port News, of which Walter G. Mason 
is vice president, has increased its 
maximum authorized capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000, according to 
an amendment to its charter filed 
with the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission. 

Clement’s Cake Decorating Ma- 
chine Corp., of Arlington, with maxi- 
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mum authorized capital stack of $20,- 
000, has been formed here to manu- 
facture and deal in cake-decorating 
machines. Clement Maggia, of Arling- 
ton, is president. 


UTAH 

The City Bakery, 64 South Vernal 
Ave., Vernal, has been purchased 
from Jack A. Hollien, by LaMar 
Hawkins, of Vernal and Mrs. Mar- 
cella Skinner of American Fork. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark C. Sandiford, 
Ogden, have purchased and are now 
operating the Clearfield, Utah, Bak- 
ery. Mr. Sandiford has been a baker 
for 37 years and with his wife has 
worked in bakeries for 20 years. Mr. 
Sandiford has been foreman of the 
Continental Baking Co., and was em- 
ployed as a shift foreman at the 
Holsum Bakery in Ogden. 


WISCONSIN 

The Stoess Bakery in Hayward, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Eric Stoess, 
was recently sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Hiss of Evanston, Ill. Mr. Hiss had 
been in the baking business in Morton 
Grove, Ill., for 10 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Thorsen have 
opened the Sawyer Home Style Bak- 
ery at Sturgeon Bay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Erickson of Mar- 
inette have opened a bakery. Mr. 
Erickson has been employed at the 
Schmidt Bakery in the same com- 
munity for more than 18 years. 

Oliver’s Bakery in Kenosha recent- 
ly went out of business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Oswald recently 
opened the Ellenswood Bakery in 
Superior. 

Mrs. August Noffke has opened a 
home bakeshop in Shawano. 

Bloomington’s first bakery in many 
years was recently opened by Mrs. 
LeVern Oates and Mrs. James Skin- 
ner. 

The Economy Home Bake Shop in 
Waukesha has been sold to Mrs. 
Clara Wegner and Mrs. Lillian Sweet- 
land by Mrs. Sylvia Hood. 

The equipment of the Hampel & 
Foss Bakery in Madison has been pur- 
chased by Wallace Chaney, who has 
been employed in a Beloit bakery for 
several years. 

The Sally Ann Bakery Shop in 
Niagara has been opened under the 
managership of Herb Barnard and 
Clarence Briggs. 

Several changes in retail bakery 
shop ownerships in Milwaukee have 
been made in recent weeks. Walter 
Becker, who with his brother, Arthur, 
operated Becker’s Bakery at 37th and 
W. Vliet Sts., has gone into business 
for himself by purchasing the Center 
Street Home Bakery operated up to 
now by Ernest Vonnszinsky, at 1614 
W. Center St. Mr. Vonnszinsky has 
acquired the Slater Bakery, 2668 N. 
10th St., operated by Mrs. Winona 
Slater since the death of her hus- 
band a few years ago. 

The Kolvenbach Bakery, 1978 S. 
29th St., operated by Carl Kolven- 
bach, has been sold to Clarence Nob- 
en, who in past years has been asso- 
ciated as baker with several retail 
shops in Milwaukee. 

Edwin Wlodarski, who has operated 
the Edwin Home Bakery on W. Grant 
St., has closed this shop and has 
acquired the bakery operated at 1121 
S. 46th St. by H. K. Nikolaus, who 
is retiring from active business. He 
is installing new show cases and 
counters, and generally modernizing 
the shop. 

The Elm Tree Bakery is erecting 
a 12x30-ft. fireproof addition to its 
plant at 308 E. College Ave., Apple- 
ton, at a cost of $18,000. Another 


story to the rear of the present build- 
ing is also being erected. The addi- 
tional space will provide needed pro- 
duction area as well as provide for 
employes’ rest rooms. 

The Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, is planning erection of a ware- 
house to serve the firm’s operations 
in the Monroe district. The company 
started distribution of its Sunbeam 
bread in the area earlier this year. 
The property on which the warehouse 
will be erected is on Highway 11 west 
of Monroe, and is 300x100 ft. 

The Otto Ludwig Bakery in Ber- 
lin observed its 50th anniversary 
Aug. 4, with special observances, in- 
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cluding the presentation to each of 
its “charter”? customers with a spe- 
cial Golden Anniversary Cake. The 
shop is now operated by Otto K. Lud- 
wig, son of the founder of the busi- 
ness who, in 1893 came to Berlin to 
join the C. M. Boettge Huron Street 
Bakery. After four years the elder 
Mr. Ludwig acquired the J. D. Steel 
Bakery and continued under his own 
name at the same address at which 
the shop is now located, 112 W. Hu- 
ron St. Associated with Mr. Ludwig 
at present is his wife. The present 
modern shop building was erected in 
1912 after the original business quar- 
ters were razed to make room for the 
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new structure. Thirty-two “charter” 
customers of the bakery attended 
the opening and each was presented 
with an anniversary cake. 

Braun’s Pastry Shop, operated in 
Beloit by the late J. W. Wilkinson, 
and for the past two years by Mrs. 
Wilkinson, has been sold to Orla Rob- 
inson of Freeport, Ill. Mr. Wilkinson 
operated the shop from 1941 until 
his death in 1945. 

Arthur Westfahl, associated with 
Sheboygan bakery shops for the past 
20 years, has acquired the Max Glas- 
enapp Bakery at 3001 N. 8th St. in 
Milwaukee. He is operating as the 
Westfahl Bakery. 








The Edward Fox Baking Company, Inc. of York, Pa. has constantly 
improved its baking techniques in order to operate profitably during the 68 
years that have passed since it was established in 1880, When Dow Corning 
Corporation introduced DC Pan Glaze, The Edward Fox Baking Company 
was naturally among the first to adopt this revolutionary new improvement 
in baking methods. (Above) Dick Frey, Production Superintendent recom- 


mends careful control of humidity in the proof box to insure the easy release 


of bread demonstrated (below) by LaVerne Spangler while William Stabley, 
Jr. stands ready to place loaves on racks for cooling. 








DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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With branch offices and Baker Service Representatives in 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * LOSANGELES * NEW YORK 


In Conada: FIBERGLASS CANADA, LTD, TORONTO 


* 0 Englend: ALBRIGHT AND WILSON, LTD, LONDON 


Smooth Production Schedules Insured by 
EASY RELEASE and PAN CLEANLINESS 
Bakery engineers report improved production schedules result 


from use of DC Pan Glaze in both ultra-modern plants and 


bakeries that have been operated successfully for generations. 





The most progressive bakery engineering was employed by Mr. Harold 
Hoffman, Manager of the Red Ow! Stores, Inc. bakery at Hopkins, Minne- 
sota, near Minneapolis. This plant is as nearly automatic as possible and is 
therefore engineered to bake in pans coated with DC Pan Glaze. The elimi- 
nation of smoke and the need for greasing bread pans, make it easier to 
keep this plant spotlessly clean, 





» Production Superintendent of the new Red Owl 
Bakery in Hopkins, Minnesota, near Minneapolis has the most modern equip- 
ment, a bakery laboratory, a staff of expert bakers, high quality ingredients, 
and stacks of new pans coated with DC Pan Glaze to help him turn out as 
much as 24,000 pounds of bread in an eight hour shift. 438 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 48 . 











1. True. As butter is only about 
80 to 82% fat and lard and hydrog- 
enated shortenings are 100% fats, 
butter is rated as having about 80 
to 82% shortening value when com- 
pared with them. 

2. True. A bushel of good wheat 
will weigh around 60 lbs. This wheat 


will produce about 72% straight 
flour. Therefore, about 43 lb. of 
straight flour would be obtained. 

3. True. Quite often the manufac- 
turers of coating chocolate add this 
for the bakers. Lecithin, generally, is 
obtained from soybeans. It may be 
purchased from supply houses under 
various brand names. 

4. False. It is the opinion of many 
bakery sales managers that not more 
than 50 or 55 stops should be made 
per day in order to do a good job. 

5. False. Both whole wheat flour 


and graham flour must be 100% of 
the wheat berry. Quite often the bran 
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particles in graham flour are larger 
than those in whole wheat flour. 

6. False. Cross-panning or cutting 
the molded dough into four or five 
pieces and placing the cut sides of 
the pieces to the sides of the pans 
will improve the grain and texture 
of the loaf. 

7. True. Sweetened macaroon coco- 
nut contains about 20 to 25% added 
sugar. If this type of coconut were 
used, adjustments would have to be 
made in the formula with both the 
amounts of sugar and coconut. 


8. True. It helps to decrease the 
sweetness. Usually, about 4 oz. of cit- 








@ 66 years of laboratory and field. ex- 


perience have resulted in a yeast of 


exceptional purity, strength and uni- 


formity—with dependable tolerance to 


compensate for variables in baking in- 


gredients, baking equipment and bak- 


ing methods. 


By every standard of measurement, 


Red Star Yeast has the tolerance you 
need. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast + Active Dry Yeast « 


Enrichment Tablets * Baking Powder - 


Yeast Food * Malt Syrup + Frozen Eggs 


tolerance 


4 


YEAR 
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BAKERY WORKER 
“SCALPED” 

A bakery worker at Tacoma, Wash., 
was “scalped” by a bread wrapping 
machine recently. Hospital attendants 
said the machine pulled out all but a 
one-eighth inch patch of the worker’s 
hair. 





ric acid is used to 150 lb. of cream 
filling. 

9. False. The toasting quality of 
the bread will be improved by using 
6% sugar and 6% milk solids per 100 
lb. of flour. 


10. False. Adding soda is very apt 
to harm the flavor of the cakes. The 
additional soda would also produce 
a more open grain or may even cause 
the cake to collapse in the oven dur- 
ing baking. The addition of some red 
vegetable color to the dough will pro- 
duce the results desired. The amount 
to use would depend upon the 
strength of the color, and also upon 
the type of cocoa being used in the 
formula. 


11. True. The volume is also in- 
creased. The addition of egg whites 
seems to have a drying effect on the 
dough, making it easier to handle. 


12. True. When fine potato flour is 
used it may be sifted in with the 
flour. 


13. True. After the dough is mixed, 
it is fermented for about 4 to 4% 
hours longer and then run through 
a brake and fed through a cutting 
machine. 


14. False. Docking helps to decrease 
the shrinkage. Puff paste naturally 
shrinks somewhat during baking. Ex- 
cessive shrinkage may be due to the 
following reasons: (1) Dough too 
stiff; (2) not wetting pans; (3) not 
resting dough before rolling out; (4) 
oven too hot; (5) use of a lean for- 
mula; (6) using an extremely strong 
flour; (7) not resting the sheets be- 
fore placing them in the oven; (8) 
using scrap dough. 

15. True. This condition occurs 
when the pans are pounded too hard 
in order to dislodge the loaves. 


16. True. As tin melts at 449° F., 
it would be harmful to the pans to 
condition them at these temperatures. 


17. True. As corn sugar caramel- 
izes readily at the temperature at 
which pies are baked, the crust color 
will be improved. The crust will also 
be somewhat crispier. 


18. False. The refrigerator should 
have a temperature of 34 to 38° F. 
Humidity is also very important. It 
should be about 85 to 88%. 


19. False. Long patent flours are 
obtained from nearer the bran or out- 
er edge of the wheat berry. This type 
of flour will not bleach as white as 
flour made from nearer the center of 
the wheat berry. 


20. True. The cakes will also be 
more tender and remain moist for a 
longer period of time. The water 
should be incorporated just before 
the flour is added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MANAGER 
BELOIT, WIS. — Max Hollings- 
worth, 32, associated with the Omar 
Bakery Co. for nine years, has been 
named manager of the new Beloit 
Omar branch which inaugurated oper- 
ations early in September. The 
branch will operate a fleet of 40 sales 
trucks from a large warehouse that 
has been erected at Cross Street. A 
downtown retail outlet for surplus 
bakery goods is also being operated. 
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at Uenien Ce, Went hind I-H flours. For example, the first diasta- 
tically supplemented flours came from I-H 
ue oa tis bon mills years before this milling practice became 
common. And today, our up-to-date plants 
and laboratories are dedicated to the objective. 
of making ISMERTA and other I-H flours the 
leaders in scientific baking results. 


Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 














Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
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F'rresher Cake 
Featured in 
OBA Campaign 


Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc., New York, following its 
recent conference of cake promotion 
managers, is featuring in all of its 
units the newcake merchandising idea, 
“Cake of the Day.” This program is 
geared to stimulate lagging cake 
sales by means of fresher products, 
with the slogan “Oven to Table the 
Same Day,” emphasizing the improve- 
ment in taste and keeping quality 
that may be expected from this sys- 
tem of delivery. 

This technique plans for cake man- 
ufacturers to bake in the afternoon, 
package in the evening and place 
the finished product in the retail 
stores the following morning. Retail- 
ers must not be allowed to order more 
than they can move and the-manufac- 
turers are establishing an accurate 
route-book control to check these 
quantities. This will assure the house- 
wife of the product’s complete and 
uniform freshness, which in the past 
has not always been dependable. 

The Quality Bakers of America, 
members of which produced a whole- 
sale cake volume last year in excess 
of $25 million, are in this manner tak- 
ing advantage of recent consumer 
survey data which show that cake 
is lagging far behind other manufac- 
tured sweets as the choice for des- 
serts. 

George N. Graf, merchandising di- 
rector of the organization, also blames 
consumer resistance to top quality 
bakery goods to some extent on lack 
of unity in exploitation. The current 
Quality Bakers’ merchandising plans 
are thus an added force to the other 
bakery industry promotional cam- 
paigns that fought hot weather sales 
slumps in sweet goods and they are 
expected to remove one source of 
objection—lack of freshness. 

Although following the Quality 
Bakers conference on cake Mr. Graf 
mentioned that sales of top quality 
goods were off about 20%, he stated 
that production figures for association 
members were about 5% higher by 
poundage this year than last and 
about 15% greater in wholesale dol- 
lar volume. The family table, he said, 
is just eating less cake, and instead 
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of ice cream and cake or berries and 
cake, there is just ice cream or cake 
or berries. It is expected that the 
current campaign stressing the nutri- 
tional value of cake and other sweet 
goods and cutting down the length 
of time from oven to consumer will 
increase the demand for these prod- 
ucts. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
REPORTED DOWN IN JULY 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during July totaled 48,- 
834,000 lb., the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has reported. This 
total is 12% below the July, 1947, 
production of 55,451,000 lb. Of the 
total liquid egg produced, 30,202,000 
lb. were used for drying, 17,681,000 
lb. were frozen and 951,000 lb. used 
for immediate consumption. 

Dried egg production in July to- 
taled 9,047,000 lb., only slightly less 
than the July, 1947, production. Pro- 
duction consisted of 8,397,000 lb. of 
whole egg, 275,000 lb. of dried albu- 
men and 375,000 lb. of dried yolk. 
Of the whole dried egg production, 
1,005,000 lb. were dried from frozen 
egg. Production of dried egg during 
the first seven months of 1948 to- 
taled 30,244,000 lb., compared with 
83,335,000 Ib. tee the same period 
last year. 

The production ‘e 17,681,000 Ib. 
of frozen egg in July was 22% low- 
er than the July production last year. 
Production from January through 
July totaled 330,248,000 lb., com- 
pared with 335,088,000 lb. during the 
same period last year. Storage hold- 
ings of frozen eggs on Aug. 1 totaled 
257,905,000 lb., compared with 241,- 
573,000 Ib. on Aug. 1 last year and 
298,014,000 lb., the August 1943-47 
average. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION OF DRY MILK 
REPORTED DOWN IN JULY 


CHICAGO—Production of nonfat 
dry milk solids for July, 1948, as re- 
ported by 218 firms was 55,325,571 
lb., a decline of 12.7% from July, 1947, 
according to a recent report of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
For the first seven months of 1948 
production by the same firms was 
372,869,465 lb., a drop of 6.8% from 
the same period last year. 



























FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 
H. W. JOHNSTON 


- 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
































OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: . 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR ido 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
, Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
































































New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
f New York Cotton Exchange ai 

New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 

' 

i 

ee a 4 So 
MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION | 
d BOARD of TRADE BLDG. + KANSAS CITY, M : 

: ERCHANTS 

‘ TA FE ELEVATOR “A” 

4 Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 

7, ‘ads i : + sais ie pila. ee 

” J. P. BURRUS, President 

= A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 

“ Vice Pres. and K.C.Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 

m Ber : ‘ #8 ; eh am 


COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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NEW LITERATURE 











Booklet on Decals 


A 16-page 2-color booklet titled 
“PF Decals” has been published by 
the Palm, Fechteler & Co., Inc., 220 
W. 42nd St., New York. Designed to 
promote decalcomanias made by the 
company, the booklet also shows how 
the company’s products may be used 
in different types of advertising, and 
lists the variety of decals made by 
the company. 


Six types of PF decals attached 
to the booklet are intended to illus- 
trate some of the many possibilities 
for this type of advertising medium. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from Palm, Fechteler & Co. 


Paper on Proper Malting 


At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, held in Chicago last March, 
three papers were presented on the 
general subject of “The Importance 
of Proper Malting of Bread Doughs.” 

The first two were by bakers and 
have already been released to the 
membership, the ASBE said recently. 
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The third one was by J. M. Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
City, Mo., a cereal chemist. 


Mr. Doty covers the terms used in 
reference to malt, the attitude of mill 
chemists regarding the ‘malting of 
flour, the attitude of bake shop pro- 
duction men regarding the use of 
malt in bread doughs, and the general 
laboratory procedure for determining 
the proper malting of flour and 
doughs. This paper has just been re- 
leased to the ASBE membership in 
the form of a 3-page bulletin. 

A copy of this paper by Mr. Doty 
will be sent on request to the secre- 
tary, Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354 La- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Efficient, straight-line production charac- 


terizes today’s new bakeshop layouts. You 


get that same kind of efficiency when you 
buy HUNTER’S CREAM, milled from 


choice country run wheat from our own 


“backyard” and moving directly from 


wheat field to your plant. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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Salle Wacker Bidg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., if a 3-cent 
stamped addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 


Child Labor Provisions 
Explained 


The Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts divisions of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has recently pub- 
lished Child-Labor Bulletin No. 101, 
which is intended to present in sim- 
ple form the child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act—the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law. 

In addition to its listing of the pro- 
visions which set a general minimum 
age of 16 for employment subject to 
the Wage and Hour Law, the bulle- 
tin lists the seven hazardous occupa- 
tions orders declared by the secretary 
of labor to be hazardous for young 
workers. 

The bulletin contains an easy-to- 
read question-and-answer section 
which is intended to guide employ- 
ers in complying with the child-labor 
requirements of the law. As a further 
aid; the bulletin calls attention to 
other federal laws having child-labor 
provisions, and indicates to employ- 
ers how they may obtain proof of age 
of the minors they employ. Copies of 
the new bulletin are available on re- 
quest to the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts divisions, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Baking Research 


At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, held in March, 1948, C. J. 
Patterson, Jr. of the C. J. Patter- 
son Corp., Kansas City, Mo., was one 
of the speakers. His paper was en- 
titled “Improved Methods of Pro- 
ducing Today’s Bread,” but his dis- 
cussion dealt largely with the gen- 
eral subject of research in indus- 
try, with special application to the 
baking industry. This paper has now 
been released to the membership as 
a five-page bulletin. 

Discussing the improvements in to- 
day’s bread credited to reasearch, Mr. 
Patterson takes up each of the prin- 
cipal ingredients, such as wheat and 
flour, milk, yeast, yeast foods, short- 
ening, mold and rope preventives, 
and bread softeners, and bread anti- 
staling agents. He refers to the de- 
velopment of the enrichment pro- 
gram, the sanitation program, and 
new features of bakery equipment. 
A copy of the five-page bulletin will 
be sent on request to the secretary- 
treasurer, Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, 
LaSalle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wack- 
er Dr., Chicago 1, Il., if a 6¢ stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Bread Sponges 


A discussion of determination of 
the proper fermentation of bread 
sponges is conducted in Bulletin 135 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, written by R. W.-Selm&n, 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and R. J. Sumner, formerly of that 
organization, now with Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. The three- 
page bulletin has just been released 
to the membership. It reports experi- 
mental work conducted to show the 
various factors which affect the ap- 
pearance of bread sponges. Yeast food 
types are especially emphasized. The 
authors conclude that the appearance 
of the sponge is of virtually no sig- 
nificance, as it is related to the qual- 
ity of the’ final bread. A copy of the 
bulletin will be sent on request to 
the secretary, Victor E. Marx, Rm. 
1354, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl., enclos- 
ing a 3¢ stamped envelope. 
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Aerated 


KING MIDE 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FrANK JAEGER MILuNnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Mad'‘son Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








% i TE... 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3g 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








sr Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FR]_LOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 








PHILADELPHIA 














CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 15 - 22 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 

Oct. 18.—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 28-30—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., annual convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee. 


Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 


Nov. 22-28—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


1949 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 830-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 38rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
ef Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

May 1-3—Missouri-Kansas Bakers 
Assn., joint convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Missouri group, Fred ©. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 

May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; secre- 
tary, Faber A. Bollinger, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, Ga. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 8306 Farnam St., Omaha. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








“2... of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘““‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


““Coventry,’’ London 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"MaRvEL,’’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma.” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


WATSON 8 & . PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiirp,"’ Dundee 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


—— — 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 


IMPORTERS OF 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,”” Amsterdam 


FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


_GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JAS & VAN 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES’”’ 


ROTTERDAM. 


(HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
W150 St. Mery Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPO RPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


‘J. M.& C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

‘WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


Cable Address: 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH. 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


W. H. Retherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: “ 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


JOHNE F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





HL. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: 


“Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s "Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 





N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
olg Flours - Offals - Starch 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. . 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“Asbjornsta” 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN 
IMPORTERS AND — 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


FEEDSTUFFS-™sfs""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New Pie Topper 


A new type, one-piece lattice pie 
topper for retail bakers has recent- 
ly been introduced by the Bakco 
Products Co., 706 N. Lotus Ave., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

The topper is made of die cast 
aluminum and can be used for any 
size pie up to 10 in. in diameter. The 
pie dough is rolled directly onto the 
aluminum topper and the topper is 








ONS OQLIDATED FLOUR 
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then turned over and the dough 
ejected onto the pie with a thumb 
operated ejector. 

According to the manufacturer, 
tests have shown that it requires 
only 15 seconds to put a complete 
lattice topcrust on any size pie. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


Floor Maintenance 
Machines 


Two new machines for the scrub- 
bing, polishing and waxing of com- 
mercial floors have been developed by 
the Ace Co.; Ocala, Fla. Termed 
“Floorsavers,” one model, “T,” is 
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equipped with a tank to contain a 
solution, and has manually or auto- 
matically operated feed to the brush. 
Model “S” does not have the tank. 
The machines are powered by a % 
h.p. single phase motor with glass 
insulated windings with a ball-bear- 
ing grease sealed gear train. Various 
types of bristles are available for 
the 16 in. brushes, furnished in either 
wood or refillable metal backs. The 
machines are guaranteed for one 
year, and delivery is said to be im- 
mediate. A companion line of “Ace” 
soaps and waxes is available. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the manufacturer, 12-40 No. 
Orange St., Ocala. 
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New Pan Coating 


The West Coast Supply Co. is or- 
ganizing the distribution of a new 
product for greasing pans, “Meka- 
line Pan Coating.” The coating is 
said to be applied as grease; con- 
tinued use builds up a coating and 
conditions the pans so that they have 
to be greased only once in four to 
six bakings. No burning in is neces- 
sary, it is reported, the crust color 
is improved, and crust formation is 
prevented on pans. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the West 
Coast Supply Co., 1654 Long Beach 
Ave., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


New Delivery Unit 


The “Breadliner,”’ a’ new delivery 
unit designed for bakers, has been 
introduced by the Vanette division 
of Brooks & Perkins, Detroit. 

The new addition to the Vanette 
line of delivery units is said to in- 
corporate. features never before 
available in a production-built truck 
body. The truck is equipped with 
new full opening rear doors, parallel 
interior, completely dust-sealed body 
and floor, non-slam door locks, and 
rugged rear bumper assembly. 

The new truck can allow more 
time selling because of loading from 
the rear and unloading from the 
front. Newly designed piano hinges 
make it possible to open doors to 
90 degrees, utilizing full body width. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 





Lloyd J. Salathe 
JOINS AIB STAFF—Lloyd J. Sa- 


lathe has joined the sanitation de- . 


partment of the American Institute 
of Baking as a sanitarian. A native 
of New Orleans, Mr. Salathe was 
awarded a bachelor of science degree 
in chemistry from Loyola University 
of the South. Since 1937, he has been 
an inspector for the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration both in the East 
and South. Because the AIB in-plant 
training program has been expanding 
so rapidly, Mr. Salathe will partici- 
pate in this program by inspecting 
bakeries in southern and southwest- 
ern states. Since the inauguration of 
this bakery inspection service, Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
sanitation department, has added 
three sanitarians to his staff. The 
four men in the department have a 
combined total of 35 years of ex- 
~perience in inspecting food processing 
plants for the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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SALES RECORD MADE 
BY QUAKER OATS CO. 


Net Sales of Year to June 30, 1948, 
Listed at $235,478,696—Earnings 
Total $8,437,138 


CHICAGO—Net sales of the Quak- 
er Oats Co. and subsidiaries for the 
year ended June 30, 1948, amounted 
to $235,478,696, the largest in the 
company’s history, it was revealed in 
the firm’s annual report. This com- 
pared with net sales of $194,043,637 
for the previous fiscal year. 

Net earnings for the year were list- 
ed at $8,437,138, compared with $7,- 
958,588 for the previous year. 

The company paid out $4,222,636 in 
preferred and common dividends dur- 
ing the past year. 

\s of. June 30 current assets of the 
company were $52,007,508, compared 
with current liabilities of $13,022,757. 
rent assets a year previous were 
$59,406,479, while current liabilities 
a vear previous were $12,270,137. 

During the year, net additions to 

roperty, plant and equipment, after 
depreciation reserve, amounted to 
$3,362,045, according to the report 
to stockholders signed by John Stuart, 
 .irman of the board, and Donald 


= 


( 

B. Lourie, president. Unit volume of 

the company was greater than in pre- 

vous years. The export. volume of 

tl company from the U.S. continues 
“satisfactory,” the report said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 
HEARS COST DISCUSSION 


NEW YORK—tThe need for accu- 

te cost keeping records and new 

thods designed to cut costs was 
outlined by a panel of four experts 
at the season’s initial meeting of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club, Ine., held here recently. The 
speakers stressed the position of pro- 
duction managers, foremen and key 
employees in the cost control picture. 

Members of the panel were: Her- 
man Hanschka, director of produc- 
tion, Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., New York; D. R. Rice, 
director of cake production, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York; Ernest 
Hollmuller, president, John Reber 
saking Co., New York, and Douglas 
L. MeIntyre, industrial consultant, 
New York. 

Mr. Hanschka, president, Metropol- 
itan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
led off with a resume of cost factors 
for production managers to watch. 
These included ingredient costs, loss 
in storage, accuracy of scaling, ab- 
sorption of doughs, and scheduling 
of help, shop expenses, supplies and 
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maintenance. He advocated a system 
of individual daily statistics in the 
shop. 

Mr. Rice suggested a_ training 
course for all foremen to acquaint 
them with all cost problems. He stat- 
ed that if possible the trainee should 
be relieved of all other duties during 
the training period and be sent to 
a plant other than his own. 

Mr. Hollmuller stated that “produc- 
tion men can control nearly 56% of 
the costs of bakery production,” and 
declared that production managers, 
foremen and key employees should 
be fully acquainted with and capable 





of interpreting cost records. 


A complete analysis of cost prob- 
lems before seeking a solution was 
suggested by Mr. McIntyre. He stated 
that often by the mere analysis of 
the problem a solution presents it- 
self, and urged that all brains be util- 
ized as “even the most humble work- 
er may have a cost saving suggestion 
worthy of adoption.” 

Each of the speakers was intro- 
duced by Charles A. Barnes, Bakers’ 
Helper, New York, program chair- 
man. Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, announced that a 
course in scientific baking would be 
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sponsored by the club at the Food 
Trades Vocational High School, New 
York, starting Sept. 21 with meetings 
Tuesdays and Thursdays throughout 
the entire school year. 
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FARM WHEAT DELIVERIES 
TOP LAST YEAR’S TOTAL 
TORONTO — In the week ended 

Sept. 16, 34,480,088 bu. wheat were 

delivered from farms in western Can- 

ada. From Aug. to Sept. 16, 107,021,- 

939 bu. have been delivered, com- 

pared with 81,093,456 bu. in the same 

period a year ago. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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In dozens of different fields, you will find that most of the sales 
leaders are regular Riegel customers. They buy from us simply 
because they know we can make packaging papers that combine 
technical excellence with economy and production efficiency. 
Their confidence in Riegel is an important reason why your com- 
pany — whether large or small —should see if we can also help you. 


Riegel Paper Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting, indus- 


trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we-can probably make it. 
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Political Jabs Irk Grain, Feed Men 





DENY RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOOD 
COSTS, PRICE CONTROL BLOCKS 


President of Association Lists Fears of Agriculture in a 
Planned Economy—Emphasizes That Producer Is 
Not Dependent on Government 


By DON E. ROGERS . 


Market Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—Charges that the grain 
and feed industries have been respon- 
sible for high food costs and blocking 
the government in its price sup- 
porting activities were refuted and 
termed entirely political in charac- 
ter by speakers during the 52nd an- 
nual convention of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., at the Hotel 
Sherman here Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 

“Quit fighting a defensive battle 
for freedom; take the battle to the 
enemies of all freedoms,’ Henry H. 
Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., president of 
the association, said. ‘‘As a dealer in 
grain and feed in a country town in 
Missouri, I have always been and still 
am a believer in free enterprise, free 
markets and free men. It is a tradi- 
tionul belief among those of us who 
have been raised close to the soil; 
a traditional belief so deep that we 
can only marvel at the violence that 
has been done to our way of life in 
recent years in America.” 

Referring to recent charges by gov- 
ernment officials that the new Com- 
modity Credit Corp. charter prevents 
that agency from acquiring storage 
equipment for loan grain, Mr. Green 
said: ‘“‘Why is it assumed that the 
CCC must provide government stor- 
age for crops grown and owned by 
individual farmers? Is the producer 
still helplessly dependent upon the 
federal government during these days 
of his most bounteous production? 
If so, agriculture has gone farther . 
down the road of planned economy 
than any of us has realized. In my 
own Missouri community there are 
many good farmers, and these farm- 
ers seem to believe that the storage 
and marketing of their crops are 
their own personal problems, not the 
problems of a paternal government 
bureau. Either as groups or individu- 
als, our people must quit running 
to government for treatment of ev- 
ery new and temporary economic 
pain, or else we are inviting our- 
selves along the road to serfdom 
without knowing it.” 


Over 800 Attend 


Over 800 registrants to the con- 
vention made up one of the largest 
attendances on record. The group was 
welcomed to Chicago by J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and that 
organization extended its hospitality 
to the convention by giving a recep- 
tion party on the trading floor, with 
visits to the tower of the exchange, 
the highest point in Chicago. The 
exchange also presented its film strip, 
“The Story of the Markets.” 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas) 
spoke on the need for continued ex- 
pansion of soil conservation activi- 
ties and defended the present price 
support program of the government 
as one means to guarantee farmers 


sufficient income to pursue the soil 
saving efforts. 

“If people who live and work in 
the cities want support prices on 
farm products to go down, they can 
contribute to that result by bringing 
down the prices of the things they 
make and sell,” Rep. Hope said. ‘I re- 
gard the principle of flexible price sup- 
ports for farm products as settled. 
It has been affirmed by Congress, 
both on a temporary and longtime 
basis. It is approved in the platforms 
of both great political parties and 
has the support of the candidates for 
president of both parties. The prin- 
ciple is here to stay, although expe- 
rience may result in changing the 
method of application. 

“It will be a sad day for the con- 
sumers of this country, as well as 
for those engaged in other lines of 
business, if the price support system 
is destroyed without something better 
to take its place. Fair prices for farm 
products not only assure consumers 
of adequate supplies for the present, 
but they make it possible for farm- 
ers to conserve and restore the soil, 
thus giving assurance of continued 
production in the future.” 


CCC Dealings Blasted 


“Farm price supports in a peace- 
time program should be at distinctly 
low levels, designed to safeguard 
against real disaster and not at lev- 
els that either we or politicians may 
think fair and reasonable,” Richard 
F. Uhlmann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, told the convention. 

“It is not pure accident that history 
has recorded some of the sharpest 
price declines due to governmental 
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intervention when artificial means 
were attempted to prevent normal 
laws of supply and demand from 
functioning,” he said. 

‘Very often political attempts, 
which appear right in theory, have 
their secondary consequences. It took 
us several years to pay the full pen- 
alty for violating all commercial laws, 
and withholding our wheat surpluses 
from export channels, following the 
Farm Board era.” 

The grain trade has resented many 
of the attacks made upon it, he said, 
because too many of the charges were 
preferred before a fair hearing had 
been permitted. 


Free Enterprise Menaced 


“Our free enterprise system can 
be menaced or destroyed in one of 
three ways: First, by excessive and 
exorbitant taxation; second, by sense- 
less and unnecessary regimentation; 
third, by government competition 
with private business,” Mr. Uhlmann 
said. “With a strong and vigorous 
private enterprise system, we can 
stand heavy burden of taxation. We 
can even stand intelligent and reason- 
able regulation, but we cannot stand 
government competition. This will 
quickly destroy the free enterprise 
system, and without free enterprise 
we can have only a government by 
state socialism. 

‘Very often, government purchases 
of 5 million bushels have more effect 
than if 20 million bushels were han- 
dled by the private trade. 

“This was best brought out last 
year when the Commodity Credit 
Corp. purchased such tremendous 
quantities of grain for shipment 
abroad. In the three-week period end- 
ed Oct. 20, 1947, the CCC acquired 52 
million bushels wheat, or more than 
was shipped annually during all but 
one of the war years. This, in my 
opinion was responsible for the 25¢ 
bu. upturn in the market at that time 
when men in high office were accus- 
ing speculators of gambling in grain. 

“I have always maintained in our 
industry that it is not possible for 
any one man, or any one agency, to 








NORTHWEST FEED OFFICIALS—R. M. Edstrom (right), Northrup 
King & Co., Minneapolis, was briefed on his duties as president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. by two past_ officers of the organ- 
ization following his election at a meeting Sept. 21 in Minneapolis. At 
the left is L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn., the retiring president, and in the center is Wayne Fish, Wayne 
Fish & Co., Minneapolis, the retiring secretary-treasurer. Don E. Rogers 


of Feedstuffs was named the new secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Fish ard Mr. 


Patten are now members of the organization’s board of directors. 


know all the answers. Surely it is bet- 
ter that the grain business is safe- 
guarded by thousands of individual 
firms operating at their own risk, 
each coming to its own decision, 
rather than to have one organization 
trying to figure out when it is prop- 
er to buy or when we should enlarge 
our export operations.” 

Principal speaker at the Commis- 
sion Men’s Luncheon was H. E. San- 
ford of Portland, Ore., chairman of 





H. H. GREEN REELECTED HEAD 
OF GRAIN, FEED MEN 


CHICAGO—All officers of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
were reelected at the annual conven- 
tion of the association here. They are: 
H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., presi- 
dent; Charles G. Robinson, Memphis, 
Tenn., first vice president;. R. C. 
Booth, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, second 
vice president, and R. F. Cunningham, 
New York, third vice president. R. B. 
Bowden, Washington, was renamed 
executive vice president, D. F. Clark 
returned as secretary and J. C. Bow- 
den, St. Louis, reelected treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed 
of Mr. Green, Mr. Robinson and R. B. 
Bowden, as well as J. H. Caldwell, 
Sr., St. Louis, E. B. Evans, Decatur, 
Ill., and C. S. Woolman, Chicago. 





the National Grain Trade Council. 
Mr. Sanford reviewed the activities 
of the council in its opposition to the 
world wheat agreement and in con- 
nection with the new federal charter 
for the CCC. Referring to the latter, 
Mr. Sanford said: 

“At the Senate hearing, I was the 
witness for the National Grain Trade 
Council. Roger C. Slaughter, who had 
been employed by the three major 
grain exchanges as legal counsel for 
the year 1948, followed me as attor- 
ney for the three major exchanges. I 
presented the amendments from the 
point of view of a grain man. Mr. 
Slaughter’s purpose was to discuss 
their legal aspects and answer ques- 
tions in this connection. 

“Mr. Slaughter and I were the only 
representatives of the grain trade to 
come to Washington in preparing for 
this hearing. No action was taken by 
either of us aside from _ technical 
preparation of the amendments and 
our statements. If we were a ‘grain 
lobby,’ then I am mistaken in my 
understanding of the term.” 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, wove into the pattern of 
his speech the controversial topic of 
the alleged ban on the ownership of 
grain bins by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. He charged the 80th Congress 
with crimping CCC activities in pro- 
viding temporary storage facilities 
for grain and told the trade group 
that it was now up to them to do 
the job. 

The secretary also invoked the 
ghost of the International Wheat 
Agreement, charging that “those who 
killed the wheat agreement should 
provide a workable substitute.” 

In short, the secretary implied that 
the responsibility for the storing of 
the huge grain crops rested on the 
shoulders of the grain trade men 
present. 

Mr. Brannan denied that price sup- 
porting operations were responsible 
for the high cost of foods or that CCC 
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was losing money on its operations in 
the commodity loan field. 


PENB Sponsors Breakfast 


A unique horse race and an egg 
eating contest featured the breakfast 
sponsored by the Poultry and Egg 
National Board Sept. 30. E. Meiners- 
hagen of Missouri won the egg eat- 
ing contest by gulping 12 hard boiled 
eggs in 4 minutes and 53 seconds. 
Pete Stallcop, Spokane, Wash., was 
the winner of the race of tricky, 
self-propelled small wooden horses, 
which had their riders on the floor 
almost as much as in the saddles. 

Homer Huntington, executive sec- 
retary, reviewed the past year’s ac- 
complishments of the PENB and out- 
lined the board’s plans for the future 
The feed industry was asked to con- 
tribute $25,000 of the board’s require- 
ments of $200,000 for the coming 
year. 

Discussions on the subject of the 

hundredweight versus the bushel ba- 
sis for grain occupied a portion of the 
second day’s morning session. Don E. 
Rovers, market editor of The North- 
western Miller, reviewed the publi- 
ciz-d reactions of the feed and flour 
mijiing industries, virtually all of 
wh'ch favored a change to the hun- 
dreiweight basis in the pricing of 
grein. Additional comment on the 
subject was given by Willis Combs, 
ma: keting specialist, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
n. John J. Williams, (R., Del.) 
spc xe on the subject of favoritism to 
cooperatives by unfair tax advan- 
tases. Further discussion of the price 
support problems was given by Emil 
Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Deane Mallot Speaks 


“Adventures in Chaos” was the sub- 
ject of Deane Mallot, chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, who was 
the featured speaker at the closing 
banquet. 

Frank E. Gillette, Nashville, Tenn., 
for some years the chairman of the 
arbitration appeals committee of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
was named guest of honor at the 
1948 convention. His outstanding 
service to the association was given 
special mention at the closing ban- 
quet. 


Th 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK N. HEPBURN JOINS 
AIB LABORATORY STAFF 


CHICAGO—The addition of Frank 
N. Hepburn, food chemist, to the 
American Institute of Baking staff 
has been announced by Dr. William 
B. Bradley, director of the labora- 
tories. He assumed duties at the in- 
stitute Sept. 15. 

Mr. Hepburn, a native Chicagoan, 
did undergraduate work in chemistry 
at the University of Chicago from 
1940 through 1943. His studies were 
discontinued while he served in the 
US. Nayy, 1943-46. Following his 
discharge from the Navy, Mr. Hep- 
burn completed a bachelor of science 
degree in foods chemistry at Cornell 
University in 1947. He remained at 
Cornell for graduate work and re- 
ceived a. master of food sciences de- 
gree in the university’s school of nu- 
trition in 1948. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.37 
_ Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
Wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making, expressed 
m cents per yard of cloth, is 13.37, 
88 compared with 16.94 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 












Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 30.74, as compared 


with 30.02 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINUING COURSE IN 
BAKING POPULAR IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK—Prospective bakery 
managers enthusiastically received 
the first two sessions of the continu- 
ing course in baking technology and 
related subjects sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
Inc., being offered at the Food Trades 
Vocational High School here on Tues- 
day and Thursday nights. The first 
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session Sept. 21 had an attendance 
of 51 and the second class Sept. 23 
attracted 64. 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., presented a 
short talk on the value of human re- 
lations in the baking industry at the 
initial session, and followed his re- 
marks with a sound film entitled 
“Strange Interview.” He later spoke 
on work simplification in bakery pro- 
duction and presented another film on 
this subject. Mr. Copell was assisted 
by Otto Alvestad, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, also an instructor at 
the school. 

The value of, and need for, a work- 
ing knowledge of baking technology 
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was stressed in an address by Peter 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, at the sec- 
ond meeting. Jacob Simonson, princi- 
pal of the Food Trades Vocational 
High School, in an address of wel- 
come at the initial session, expressed 
his gratitude to the production men’s 
club and its officers for organizing 
and starting this program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STORAGE AT LUCAS 


LUCAS, KANSAS—The Farmers’ 
Cooperative Manufacturing & Mer- 
cantile Co. is erecting a new 100,000- 
bu. grain storage elevator here, it 
was announced recently. The Samp- 
son Construction Co. of Salina will 
do the building. 
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@ 28 years ago DCA originated the 
automatic donut machine . . . and revo- 
lutionized the donut business. By con- 
stant development in DCA’s own machine 
shop, automatic donut production has 
been tremendously increased with a 
much lower labor cost. Thus, DCA pio- 
neering and development means a lower 
cost to the consumer 
ond profit for you 


and more sales 


yy \EADERSHE 


@ You know research pays off . . . by constantly 
improving the quality of DCA products, by estab- 
lishing a rigid quality control in production (your 
guarantee of absolute product uniformity . . . 
eliminating costly failures in your own production). 
Yes .. . DCA research saves you money. 


How DCA long-range planning 


( Tt builds your sales...saves you money 
a 


DCA MERCHANDISING PROGRAM 
ROMOTES SALES ALL YEAR ROUND 








DADS YOUNGSTER 
LOVE to DUNK 
* 


@ Sales promotion, to be most effective, must be well planned and 
consistently used. Who but DCA furnishes year ‘round sales promo- 


tion of donuts . . . national advertising and point-of-purchase adver- 


tising materials? 


Doughnut Corporation > America 


“Serving the industry for 28 years” 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








White Loaf Controversy Flares 
in Britain; Ministry Under Fire 


LONDON—A forecast that Britain 
would never return to the flour ex- 
traction rate operative before the 
war, regardless of the supply posi- 
tion, has brought criticism upon John 
Strachey, minister of food. Variously 
described as irresponsible and dog- 
matic, the announcement received 
unfavorable comment from the na- 
tional and provincial press and as- 
sumed the status of a minor cam- 
paign for the return of the white loaf. 

Traders, however, pointed out that 
the present supply position precluded 
any improvement in the color of the 
bread, but it was generally consid- 
ered that the minister’s statement 
unsupported by any evidence showing 
why the decision was made, was a 
rebuff to those scientists at present 
engaged in experimenting with vari- 
ous types of bread. The popular press 
commented upon the flouting of pub- 
lic opinion and stressed the desire of 
the public to see a return of a whiter 
and more wholesome loaf. The baking 
press, in turn, stressed the difficulties 
confronting bakers in working with 
85% extraction flour and prominent 
bakers recalled the quality of the 
bread they produced in the prewar 
years when the extraction rate was 
in the region of 70%. 


An Unpopular Minister 


Mr. Strachey brought a _ hornets’ 
nest about his ears and, since he is 
not a popular member of a now un- 
popular government, critics delighted 
in baiting him. 

The London Daily Express with a 
circulation of four million called for 
the revision of what it classed as “a 
fussy edict” and scorned the apparent 
official view that high extraction flour 
was better for health. The National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers issued a reasoned and well con- 
structed statement which impressed 
the experts and received well merited 
attention from the national newspa- 
pers. On this issue the flour importers 
found themselves in complete accord 
with the views expressed by the 
millers. 

The association’s spokesman said 
that Mr. Strachey’s opinion did not 
appear to be based on up-to-date med- 
ical and scientific knowledge. Refer- 
ence was made to the conference on 
the Post War Loaf held in 1945 when 
reputable personalities in the dietetic 
and medical worlds considered the 
problem. It was recalled that “the 
extraction rate itself is no measure 
of the nutritional quality of flour. 
Flour milled at the same rate of ex- 
traction for different types of wheat 
varies in quality and appearance. 
. . . Merely to prescribe a high rate 
of extraction, therefore, would not 
necessarily insure that the valuable 
nutriments are retained in flour and 
bread.” 

The conference agreed that cer- 
tain nutriments such as Vitamin B,, 





riboflavin, nicotinic acid and iron 
should be included in the loaf in or- 
der that the desired standard could 
be reached. 


Enrichment Plan Proposed 


The British millers recognized that 
there were two ways of reaching the 
standard. The first was by milling 
to a high extraction rate, the second 
by milling white flour and adding cer- 
tain essential nutriments, in other 
words, the adoption of the policy of 
“enrichment” in force in the U.S. 
and other countries. The conference 
also considered that more medical 
and scientific research was required 
to determine all the advantages and 
disadvantages of both methods be- 
fore any decision on policy could be 
made. It was this recommendation 
which Mr. Strachey chose to ignore. 

Several commentators referred to 
the bread feeding tests conducted 
with German school children by Dr. 
Elsie Widdowson on behalf of the 
British Medical Research Council, and 
recently mentioned editorially in The 
Northwestern Miller. This research 
demonstrated that with a large bread 
consumption “enriched” white flour 
as well as ordinary unenriched white 
flour was equal in nutritive value to 
high extraction flour. Research is 
proceeding on these lines and it is 
hoped that more conclusive evidence 
will result. 


Public Should Choose 


The British flour milling industry, 
in common with all those engaged in 
the supply of flour to the baker and 
consumer, has always maintained 
that, providing the nutritional stand- 
ards are fully safeguarded, the pub- 
lic should be free to choose the sort 
of bread it prefers. It is quite clear, 
say the millers, that Mr. Strachey 
is prejudging an issue which is still 
sub judice and one on which vital evi- 
dence is still to come. 

There is little doubt from the views 
expressed that when the supply posi- 
tion permits, British bread eaters 
will clamor for a whiter loaf and lit- 
tle regard will be paid to the views 
of the politicians anxious to. test 
theories conceived in an academy of 
learning and entirely divorced from 
the reality, say observers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVEMENT SEEN FOR 
SOUTH AFRICAN BREAD 


LONDON—Rumors that South Af- 
rican bread was to be improved in 
quality have been confirmed by Draw 
Bock, manager of the Wheat Control 
Board. Mr. Bock stated that the new 
loaf will not be pure white but will 
have a light créam tinge. 

The change will probably take place 
Nov. 1, says a report from Cape 
Town, and an extraction rate of 80% 
has been mentioned. Before the war, 








extraction rate was 70% for bakers’ 
flour and 75% for domestic supplies. 
In addition, a brown loaf based on 
90% extraction is to be introduced. 
The price of the white bread is ex- 
pected to rise and a government an- 
nouncement is to be made shortly. 
South Africa recently bought wheat 
from the U.S. and Canada and some 
portion of the consignment was re- 
ported to be in the form of flour. 
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CANADA GRANTS HIKES 
IN LAKE FREIGHT RATES 


WINNIPEG—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada last week 
granted increases of %¢ bu. in the 
maximum lake freight rates on grain 
shipped from Port Arthur to Georgian 
Bay ports, Goderich, Sarnia, and 
Walkerville. The rate on wheat and 
rye to these ports was raised from 
4 to 4%¢; barley from 3% to 4%¢, 
and oats from 3% to 4¢. The board 
declined to make any increase in the 
rates to St. Lawrence ports. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE RISES 


WINNIPEG—Favorable harvesting 
weather helped boost Canada’s visible 
supply of wheat, and for the week 
ended Sept. 23 the total stood at 
149,200,000 bu., or 23,100,000 bu. 
above the previous week’s total, and 
43,400,000 above the comparative to- 
tal a year ago. Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat only amounted to 2,- 
700,000 bu. for the week, or 1,000,000 
bu. greater than the previous week. 
Overseas clearances of oats, barley 
rye and flax were small. Seaboard 
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stocks of Canadian wheat are slowly 
increasing. Heavy grain deliveries 
were maintained at country elevators 
in the three prairie provinces and 
for the week ended Sept. 23 receipts 
at country points were made up of 
27,550,000 bu. of wheat, 4,651,000 bu. 
oats, 4,453,000 bu. barley, 640,000 bu. 
rye and 2,335,000 bu flax. 
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MOST IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


TORONTO — The Department of 
Trade and Commerce reports that 
82% of the wheat and flour imported 
by Great Britain during the first six 
months of this year was obtained 
from Canada as well as 78% of the 
cheese, 75% of the bacon and 40% of 
the eggs. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Industry 
Troubled Over RR 
Rate Hike Prospect 


TORONTO—Canada is still greatly 
troubled over the question of railway 
freight rates on commodities such as 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., C. H. Smith, 
wheat, flour and other products. 
The problem as it stands covers the 
entire freight rate structure of this 
country, observers feel. Railway 
labor is asking for an advance over 
and above the 21% increase of last 
spring. This request arises from the 
fact that new burdens in cost of liv- 
ing have arisen since the 21% in- 
crease was made. 

The net result of the proposed in- 
crease, if this is granted by the gov- 
ernment, will be that a large part of 
the burden will fall upon farmers 
and other producers of natural prod- 
ucts and this, in turn, may affect the 
volume of exports of wheat and flour 
from Canada during the new crop 
year now opening. 

Press reports indicate that the gov- 
ernment is giving a great deal of con- 
sideration to this problem and will 
make some sort of a statement as 
to the justice of further increases 
within a short time. 














—— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Dogmatic John Stra- 
chey, minister of food, told a press 
conference in London Sept. 21 that 
he did not think that Britain would 
ever get back to the white loaf. He 
said that no matter how much flour 
there was he did not consider that 
the extraction rate would ever be re- 
duced to the prewar figure. Last time 
he referred to this subject he quoted 
medical opinion as his authority for 
saying that the extraction rate would 
never again go down to 72%. For 
this he was severely taken to task by 
the trade press because no medical 
man or cereal chemist has yet pro- 
duced concrete evidence proving that 
short extraction flour is bad for hu- 
mans. 

Now Mr. Strachey blames the sup- 
ply position. It is obvious to the 
meanest intelligence, observers here 
say, that until British importers are 
allowed to buy wheat and flour in the 
free market with a plentiful supply 
,of foreign currency at their call, the 
supply position will not justify any 
improvement in the bread. Under 
present circumstances the minister 
is of course right, but his latest state- 
ment, called a typical Stracheyism, 


By George E. Swarbreck 








is too sweeping to be acceptable to 
British flour experts. It is rumored 
in London that several members of 
the inner circle of socialist ministers 
are at variance with Mr. Strachey 
on this issue-and are pressing for a 
reduction in the extraction rate, no 
matter how small, in order to propi- 
tiate public opinion. 

If statements of the socialist hier- 
archy in the past are any indication 
the British can expect an announce- 
ment of a reduction in the extraction 
rate at any moment. Often when a 
socialist minister makes a categorical 
statement he is contradicted by some- 
one higher up and the denial is fol- 
lowed by a fait accompli. The report- 
ed rift in the cabinet is interesting i! 
only from this point of view. 


x k * 

What the food minister ought t 
do at the moment in the opinion 0} 
many people, both in and out of th 
flour trade, is to improve the qualit) 
of some of the flour at present com 
ing from the mills. Variations of qual 
ity are understandable under presen‘ 
circumstances, but many bakers hav: 
rightly protested at some of the flour 
now being delivered. The millers, ad 
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mittedly, have a tough job and the 
solution of the trouble is said to lie 
with the Ministry of Food. From 
Sept. 19, the proportion of home 
grown wheat included in the grist 
in England and Wales has been in- 
creased to 35%. 


x *k * 


In Italy, the government has fixed 
the price of bread at a figure nearly 
as high as that ruling in the black 
market in order to control the activi- 
ties of the racketeers.. Travelers say 
that Italian bread is among the 
whitest in Europe. 


x 2 ® 

Crop reports in Britain are pre- 
pared for the Ministry of Agriculture 
by the part time workers of the Crop 
Reporting Service which was estab- 
lished in 1919. Their forecasts have 
been extremely accurate and the 
service has worked with great effi- 
ciency. However, the ministry is con- 
sidering dispensing with the present 
workers and transferring the crop 
reporting duties to the National Ag- 
ricultural Advisory Service. The 
change-over is scheduled for April 1, 
1949, but members of Parliament are 
apprehensive and suggest that the 
new reporters will not be as efficient 
as the experienced part time workers 
of the Crop Reporting Service. There 
is agitation for the retention of the 
old system. 

x * 


Trade discussions which have taken 
place at The Hague, administrative 
capital of Holland, between Dutch 
and Hungarian officials have resulted 
in the signing of an agreement sup- 
plementing that of Dec. 13, 1947. The 
agreement extended to Jan. 1, 1949, 
states an announcement by the 
Netherlands Information Service. Un- 
der the new arrangement Hungary 
will reserve corn from the coming 
harvest for delivery to Holland. 


zr 2 @ 

French farmers are refusing to de- 
liver wheat to the mills because ani- 
mal feed is costing them more than 
the price received for the wheat. 
Bread now costs 7!2¢ Ib. following a 
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price increase ordered by the govern- 
ment. 
x *k * 


J. Hathren Davies, a British econ- 
omist, recently gave an interesting 
view of bulk trading which he de- 
scribed as a product of wartime econ- 
omy when economic needs were sub- 
ordinated to political, military and 
social needs. The main argument 
against the return of private enter- 
prise buying, said Mr. Davies, was 
that the world was passing through 
a period of acute shortage. Economi- 
cally, bulk purchasing from the mem- 
bers of the British commonwealth 
was an advantage for Britain, but he 
wondered how long an advantage 
which came through sentimental ties 
alone could be relied upon by the 
British. This thought is one which has 
been exercising the minds of British 
importers for a long time. The gen- 
erosity of Canada is greatly appre- 
ciated but all are anxious to see the 
abolition of government interference 
and to return to a stage where com- 
petitive buying determines bargains. 
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U.K. STEPS UP CANADIAN 
FOOD IMPORTS BY 50% 


MONTREAL—Statistical authori- 
ties in Ottawa report a decline in 
shipments of Canadian goods to the 
U.K. in the first seven months of this 
year. Australia, New Zealand and the 
British West Indies showed the high- 
est percentage of losses. Import re- 
strictions on a new and larger scale 
accounted for most of the shrinkage. 
The currency exchange position is 
the chief cause of these losses. 

Foodstuffs, such as flour, are in 
greater demand for export than for- 
merly, but even here there was a 
loss of 10% as compared with the 
same period of 1947. The U.K. took 
about 50% more than in 1947. South 
Africa registered a falling off in pur- 
chases of Canadian goods of about 
12%. 

The best percentage of flour pur- 
chases recorded by Empire countries 
came from the British West Indies 
where Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Windward and Leeward Islands all 
increased their purchases of Canadian 
flour. 

Another British country which in- 
creased its flour purchases in the first 
seven months of this year is Hong 
Kong. There wheat flour receipts 
from Canada gained about 50%. 
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9,629,893 BU. WHEAT 
EXPORTED BY CANADA 


TORONTO—Canadian customs fig- 
ures show that in August Canada ex- 
ported 9,629,893 bu. wheat and 933,- 
225 bbl. flour. The U.K. took 9,442,257 
bu. wheat and 731,552 bbl. flour. The 
balance of the wheat exported went 
to Italy. Jamaica took 33,168 bbl. of 
the flour, Syria 26,516, Trinidad and 
Tobago 26,077, British Guiana 17,846, 
and the balance in smaller lots went 
to a number of other countries. 
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MAIN EXHIBIT FLOOR—Reproduced above are two views of the main 
exhibit floor of the Southern Bakers Exposition and Production Conference 


held at Atlanta’s Municipal Auditorium Sept. 


19-21. The exhibits of 64 


companies filled the main auditorium floor and additional booths were set 
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up in adjoining Taft Hall, which is under the same roof as the auditorium. In 
the background of the pictures above can be seen the stage on which 
was presented sessions of the production conference, under the direction of 


the American Institute of Baking. 





Corn Loan Rates 
Vary by Counties, 
Average $1.44 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Corn loan rates 
for the 1948 crop, ranging by coun- 
ties from $1.34 to $1.63 bu and aver- 
aging $1.44 nationally, have been an- 
nounced by. the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Purchase agreement 
rates for the 1948 crop range from 
$1.34 to $1.66 bu. The upper range 
of rates on purchase agreements ap- 
plies only to feed-deficit states where 
corn loans are not available. 

The 1948 loan and purchase rates 
are based upon 90% of the parity 
price of corn as of Oct. 1, 1948, as 
required by the controlling legisla- 
tion. Parity for that date was $1.60 
bu. as a national average, as con- 
trasted with $1.53 (revised) at the 
same time last year. In contrast, the 
national average of local market 
prices received by farmers on Sept. 
15, 1948, was $1.78 bu., compared to 
$2.40 on that date last year. 

All county loan rates will be in- 
creased 7¢ bu. over those prevail- 
ing last year, a USDA official dis- 
closed. Official publication of the 
county rates probably will not be 
made before late next week, but this 
official says that they will show the 
uniform 7¢ advance. 

In addition, USDA made available 
the following state rates for deliver- 
ies of corn under purchase agree- 
ments: Alabama _ $1.66, Arkansas 
$1.58, Florida $1.59, Georgia $1.59, 
Louisiana $1.59, Mississippi $1.62, 
New Mexico $1.56, North Carolina 








NEXT SOUTHERN EXPOSITION 
PLANNED FOR 1950 


* 


ATLANTA—The second Southern 
Bakers Exposition, sponsored and 
managed by the Southern Bakers 
Assn., has been scheduled for Atlanta 
in October, 1950. This action was 
taken by the board of governors of 
the SBA meeting here Sept. 20, dur- 
ing the 1948 exposition, first of its 
kind ever to be held in the South. 
Faber A. Bollinger, secretary of the 
SBA and director of the exposition, 
said that Atlanta’s Municipal Audi- 
torium has already been reserved for 
the 1950 event. 


$1.61, Oklahoma $1.43, South Caro- 
lina $1.63, Texas $1.49. The foregoing 
are not to be confused with the 
farm loan rates for the counties, 
USDA warned. 


The uniform 7¢ advance in the 
county loan rates is purely a rule of 
thumb, but it is a reliable guide 
since there is a possibility that some 
adjustment in individual county rates 
can be made before official publica- 
tion of the loan rates. 

A feature of this year’s program 
is that farmers can put the corn un- 
der loan at time of harvest instead 
of having to wait until Dec. 1 as in 
previous years. 

Producers put only 1,125,000 bu. 
of the 1947 crop corn under loan. The 
largest quantity ever put under loan 
was 301,729,000 bu. from the 1939 
crop. 
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LOWER NET EARNINGS 
REPORTED BY OMAR, INC. 


OMAHA — Consolidated net earn- 
ings of Omar, Inc., for the fiscal 
year ended July 3, 1948, amounted 
to $525,932.33, compared with $941,- 
461 the preceding year, according to 
the recent annual report of the com- 
pany. This is equivalent to earnings 
of $2.73 a share on the common stock 
outstanding after dividend require- 
ments of $6 a share on preferred 
stock and compares with earnings of 
$5.54 a share for the previous fiscal 
year. 

Net sales for the year were listed 
at $37,940,546.19, compared with $31,- 
384,201 a year ago. 

Working capital as of July 3, 1948, 
was $2,625,024.83, compared with $3,- 
348,526 for the previous year. 

“While the volume of business done 
in the fiscal year ended July 3, 1948, 
was Slightly larger than for the fiscal 
year ended June 28, 1947, net earn- 
ings declined due to three reasons,” 
according to W. J. Coad, president, in 
his report to the stockholders. He 
listed the reasons as: 

“1. Prices of raw materials such 
as wheat, flour, shortening and egg 
whites were higher than for any pre- 
vious years. 

“2. Prices of certain products were 
reduced in order to maintain a com- 
petitive position. 

“3. Due to falling off of export 
markets and resultant increased com- 
petition for domestic markets, profits 
of the mills division were materially 
lowered.” 


Sept. 15 Parity 
Off Ic Bu. on 
Most Grains 


WASHINGTON—Parity rates for 
most grains declined 1¢ bu. during 
the month between Aug. 15 and Sept. 
15, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. However, the rates re- 
mained only moderately under peak 
levels and well above a year ago. 

Parity for corn is $1.60 bu., re- 
sulting in a loan rate on the 1948 
crop of $1.44 as a national av- 
erage, on farms, varied according to 
regions and counties. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, is as 
follows (per bushel): 

Sept. 15, Aug. 15, Sept. 15, 


1948 1948 1947 
2... Score $2.21 $2.22 $2.10 
CE vtncdusevesns 1.60 1.61 1.62 
MRR Oe -998 1.00 -946 
GEPIOY oc tavccdess 1.55 1.55 1.47 
CD cciscansocccss 1.80 1.81 1.71 
Grain sorghums 3.03 3.04 2.87 
SOVGGREE -istscacecs & 40 2.41 2.28 
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WISCONSIN ALLIES TO MEET 


MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
will meet Oct. 15 at Plankinton Hotel 
for its regular monthly meeting. 
Plans for the annual Christmas Party 
in December will be discussed. The 
affair this year will feature “Ladies 
Night” with wives and lady friends 
of the allied tradesmen as guests of 
the association, according to Richard 
Anderson, Procter & Gamble, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
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GREATER CAKE VOLUME 
POSSIBLE, SPEAKER SAYS 


BUFFALO—Bakers have the in- 
side track to higher profits and great- 
er volume in cake sales but at the 
present time have captured only 
about one third of their market, O. N. 
Tucker, sales promotion manager of 
the Hilker & Bletsch‘ Co., declared 
in an address at the first fall meeting 
of the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
Sept. 29. 

“We are selling cakes but we are 
not selling enough housewives,” he 
said. 

Basing his conclusions on the pres- 
ent market for cakes, and the ways 
and means of increasing bakery sales, 
on a Du Pont sales survey, Mr. Tucker 
pointed out that out of 100 women, 











the survey revealed that 67% baked 
at home, 45% of them twice a week, 
while only 33% bought their cake re- 
quirements from the baker. 

L. H. Miller, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, announced at the 
meeting that a sales girls conference 
would be held at the Hotel Statler 
Oct. 19. The speaker will be Elmer 
Wheeler, author and lecturer, who 
will speak on ‘Selling Sentences.” 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour values are about 


unchanged from a week ago, with trade 
still of limited volume. Pure white $4.25, 
medium $4.05, dark $3.75 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were practi- 


cally nil the entire past week. Buying for 
immediate needs evidently has been done 
and both bakers and jobbers are now await- 


ing lower price levels before any new 
buying. Rye flour, fancy white, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh district, $4.80@4.90, medium $4.60@ 
4.70, dark $3.80@4.25, blended $5.60@5.75, 
rye meal $4.05 @4.40. 

New York: Sales were reported at the 
lower end of the price range in moderate 
amounts. Pure white patents $4.80@5.15. 

Atlanta: Demand light to fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; rye, white $5.50@ 
5.65, dark $3.50@3.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 5¢ bag 


instructions are 
dark 


higher. Sales and shipping 
fair. Pure white $5.25, medium $4.95, 
$3.50. rye meal $4.75. 

Buffalo: Rye buyers are going lightly 
on new contracts, and as a rule are con- 
fining themselves to immediate needs. Trend 
is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$5.50, dark $3.75, medium $5.25. 

Chicago: Hand-to-mouth buying continues, 
with buyers only taking on the usual small 
lots. Directions are fair. White patent rye 


$4.55@ 4.75, medium $4.33@4.45, dark $3.40 
@ 3.95. 

Philadelphia: Very little rye flour has 
been changing hands through purchases 


placed locally. The average consumer is 
deferring buying operations in the hope of 
fulfilling his requirements later at a more 
attractive level. Unseasonably warm weath- 
er has exerted its influence in retarding 
demand, The quotation on rye white of 
$4.80@ 4.90 is unchanged from the previous 
week. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran and standard mid- 
dlings prices have broken sharply the 
past few days, reflecting a virtual cessa- 
tion in demand Offerings are not es- 
pecially large, but with the almost com- 
plete lack of outlets, one or two cars exert 
pressure on the market. Bran is down $3 
ton from a week ago and standard midds. 
are off $6. Flour midds. have sagged $1.50 
ton, while red dog is steady. The heavier 


feeds seem to be in pretty active request 
from all directions, with red dog inquiry 
especially active in Virginia and adjoining 
states. Quotations Oct. 4: bran $39.50, stand- 


ard midds. $48, flour midds. $61, red dog 
$67.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: bemand is strong; the trend 
higher and supplies are adequate; pure 
bran $41.50, standard bran $40.50, standard 
midds. $50, flour midds. $61, mixed feeds 
$54.50, red dog $67.50. 
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Kansas City: Demand for bran is im- 
proved this week with a smaller volume 
of offerings in the market. Bran had hit 
the low of the year Oct. 2 but since then 
the market has firmed 50¢@$1. Shorts are 
still soft, with demand rather slow and 
offers sufficient. Quotations Oct. 4: bran 
$36.50@37, shorts $50.50@51. 


Wichita: Demand for both bran and 
shorts has slackened. Supplies are sufficient 
to meet the demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $38, shorts $52.50, bran 
about unchanged, shorts $5.50 lower, com- 
pared with preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed from 
$1.75@5 lower, the greatest decline being 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$39.80@40.80, mill run $47.20@48.20, shorts 
$54.50@55.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Salina: Demand is fair, with bran about 
$1 ton lower and shorts around $5.50 ton 
lower. Supplies are ample. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $37.50@38, gray shorts 
$51.50@52. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued to decline, 
but increased interest late in the week 
arrested the drop. The indifferent demand 
was adequate to prevent accumulations be- 
eause of reduced operations. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $37.25@37.75, mill 
run $44.75@45.25, gray shorts $52@52.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $44@45, gray shorts $59@60, delivered 
TCP; about $1 lower on bran and $5@6 
lower on. shorts, compared to previous 
week. Demand is less active on both. 


Denver: The millfeed market continues 
about the same. Demand is good and sup- 
plies are available. Quotations: bran $42, 
shorts $62. 

Omaha: A drop of $8 ton in the price 
of shorts here last week brought gloom 
on the whole millfeed picture. Demand 
slacked off considerable and the price drop 
followed. Bran sold at $37 and shorts $51. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $41.50@42.50, standard 
midds. $48.50@49, flour midds. $64, red dog 
$71@73. 

St. Louis: With the lack of demand 
and interest the market was dull and un- 
interesting, resulting in lower prices. Bran 
is 50¢ and gray shorts $1.50 off. Bran 
prices are $41@41.50, gray shorts $56.50 
Wot. 

Buffalo: With the strike in the Minne- 
apolis flour mills still in progress, the de- 
mand for millfeeds in this area just about 
offsets the supply, holding prices fairly 
firm. The drop in price of $1 ton since 
the previous week reflects the heavy pro- 
duction. The trend is steady. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $45.75, standard midds. 
$56@56.50, flour midds, $60@61, red dog 
$69@70. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed consuming 
trade is showing an inclination to operate 
as long as possible without replenishing 
supplies. Consequently, dealings in this area 
are in the doldrums. A slight easiness has 
developed in standard middlings, but the 
market as a whole is moving in a narrow 
range. Some bookings of standard bran 
for prompt shipment are reported. Quota- 
tions: bran $53@54, standard midds. $62@ 
63, red dog $74@75. 

Boston: Millfeeds were slightly lower in 
the Boston market last week as traders 
apparently took a holiday in their buying 
activities. Spring bran is $1 lower while 
middlings lost $2.50. Mixed feeds declined 
$1 as red dog softened $1.50. 

Sellers stated buying instructions were 
at a minimum and it was doubtful that 
price concessions would promote any real 
activity.* Most sales were small and then 
only for immediate shipment. Quotations: 
spring bran $53, middlings $61, mixed feeds 
$58.50, red dog $71. 

Pittsburgh: Bran continued to fall in price 
and although the prices quoted are only 
one or two dollars below the last week’s 
close, this fact caused uncertainty as to 
the future prices and buying continued to 
lag. Only absolute needs are bought and 
no forward commitments found any in- 
terest with the trade. Bran, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, f.o.b., is quoted at $48@50.20 ton, 
standard midds. $59.50@60.20, flour midds. 
$72@73.20, red dog $78@79.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales are being 
held at a minimum on account of the un- 
settled condition of the market, with an 
inadequate supply of both bran and gray 
shorts and a more than average variance 
in mill prices. There is a pronounced weak- 
ness in bran and shorts and buyers are 
extrémely cautious, buying on a hand-to- 
mouth schedule. Bran $46.25@47, shorts 
361@62.25. 

Atlanta: Buyers are purchasing as little 
1s they can to get along; trend unsteady; 
upply sufficient; wheat bran $49@51, gray 
shorts $65 @67.50. 

Seattle: The market was quiet and un- 
changed from a week ago. Buying interest 
was slack, and in spite of somewhat cur- 
tailed production by the terminal mills 
in the face of the strike, cheap barley con- 
tinued to hang over the market. Also, re- 
sale pressure in some cases depressed the 
market as changes in prices encour- 
aged some feed millers to shift their for- 
mulas. Market dull, $47.50 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $47.50, middlings $53 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand exceeding 
the supply. Mills are operating to capacity 
Six days a week, and plants are booked 
into November. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $50, middlings $55; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $57, middlings $62; 
to California: red bran $57.50, middlings 
$62.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
Seles, 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are having diffi- 
eulty in disposing of all their stocks. De- 
mand is just fair but is expected to tight- 
en up soon. There is some export demand 
from the U.S., but as prices are under the 
domestic level not much interest being 
shown. Quotations: bran $55, shorts $57, 
middlings $60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronfo- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of millfeed 
continues on an excellent scale, and the 
output from western mills is moving freely 
with the bulk going to Ontario and Que- 
bec. Sales in western Canada are unim- 
portant. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
only moderately good, with stocks ample 
for current needs. Prices tend to be some- 
what stronger with the recent sagging 
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trend eliminated. The U.S. coast ship strike 
brought in some buying from Honolulu, 
but the quantities moved were disappoint- 
ing and it is reported supplies are moving 
there from Gulf ports well under the best 
Canadian offerings. Cash car quotations: 
bran $52.80, shorts $54.80, middlings $58.80 
@65 (nominal). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 25, 1948 
(000’'s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 





po! eee 35 938 
P| eee es os 376 = 
ee ae «es 137 
BORA cccescs 35 1,314 36 137 
Previous week .. 35 676 ee 151 
Sept. 27, 1947 .. 15 176 10 ee 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic sales have 
started to pick up, but there is not much 
export demand. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.30; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.20, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal appears to have improved slightly, 
but this is not unexpected in view of the 
cooler weather. Supplies are moderate. There 
was no suggestion of export business last 
week. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.50 in the three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.29 Oct. 4; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





WHAT EVERY BAKER SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT LAMINATED PACKAGES 













Board 


(with outside liner) 


MEMBERS OF THE 


LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, illinois 

Contaitter Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 

Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 


Grease-resistant 
liner sheet 
inated to inner 


cross-section view above. 


product protection. 


TO TEST YOUR 





How They Keep Baked Goods 
Fresh Longer, Salable Longer 


Laminated packages are the “big news” in baked goods 
packaging today. Here’s the explanation . . . illustrated in the 


Unlike ordinary packages, laminated packages are made of three 
separate layers. An outside cover of high-grade paperboard is 
“laminated,” or bonded, to an inner, greaseproof liner sheet 
by a special agent— microcrystalline wax. This wax, through 
the application of heat and pressure, fuses the paperboard 
and the greaseproof liner sheet into ONE. In addition, it 
forms a moistureproof barrier. Thus, laminated packages are 
both greaseproof and moistureproof . . . set a new standard of 


Other advantages of laminated packages: their sturdy, 3-layer 
construction withstands rough handling; their inner, greaseproof 
liner prevents shortening from spotting the outside of the pack- 
age; and their colorful designs stimulate impulse sales. 


Many different styles . . . for cakes, cookies, doughnuts, buns, 
sweet yeast-raised goods. See your package supplier now. 


PRESENT PACKAGES 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, the inner, grease- 
proof liner will loosen and separate from board. 


EE RRO: A 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TTT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





















































TO FIT YOUR 
NEEDS 























Despatch ~eoiendiiaae 


Now you can get capacity for your requirements at a 
moderate price. Despatch Commander Ovens have 
been designed for bakers who want ample size (12 to 
70 bun pan capacity) plus the last word in appear- 
ance, comfort and convenience. 


No research or expense has been spared to achieve 
such results as full colored tender crust, slowly formed 
by repeated passage of all products through the Moist- 
Master Steamdome . . . scorching prevented by elimi- 
nation of dry heat . . . slower crusting to permit longer 
dough fermentation, resulting in better ‘‘oven spring”’ 
and greater loaf size . . . bake-out losses reduced to a 
new low of '4 to 1144 ounces per pound of bread, sav- 
ing 3°% to 11% on material used .. . low fuel costs on 
oil, gas and electric reel type ovens. 





More and more progressive bakers are specifying 
Commander Ovens. Compare before you buy. 


See your dealer 
or write for circular 


Makers of 


“BAKER BOY” ....+.. 
“COMMANDER”... .. . 
LABORATORY... .... 


PROOFING ROOMS . . 
FERMENTATION CABINETS . . 
OVENS FOR ALL PURPOSES . 
co. \ 
. 8th STREET AT 7th: AVENUE S. E., Minneapolis 14,) Minn. 


317 DESPATCH BLDG. 
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FOR BAKERS ONLY 


MICROSCOPIC TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
ANALYSIS Where your Dollars have 
for insect and rodent more Cents. 
contamination 1003 Spring St. N. W. 





ATLANTA, GA. 








Specialists in 





Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 







EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
























W. H. BINTZ CO. HOLDS 
FOUR-DAY BAKERS’ SCHOOL 


SALT LAKE CITY—The first post- 
war school for bakers sponsored by 
the W. H. Bintz Co. was held here 
Sept. 13-16. Bakers from Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Nevada attended the 
courses, which covered all phases of 
commercial baking including actual 
demonstrations of baking, bakery 
merchandising and shop management. 

A complete retail bakeshop and 
separate retail sales room were in- 
stalled in the company’s auditorium 
for the event. 

Among instructors participating in 
the school were Frank Jungewaelter, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago; Walter Frey, Procter & 
Gamble, Los Angeles, and H. D. 
Templeton, cake decorator, Oakland, 
Cal. 

Allied firms cooperating with the 
Bintz company in the event included 
General Mills, Inc.; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Procter & Gamble; Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., and Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECOND BAKING COURSE 
PLANNED FOR NEW HAVEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The estab- 
lishment of a second bakery course at 
trade school level in this city to pro- 
vide training facilities for the South- 
ern section of the state is being ac- 
tively sought by the Connecticut Bak- 
ers Assn. 

A new trade school is being planned 
as the local Boardman Trade School 
is overcrowded, and CBA has asked 
inclusion of facilities for a baking 
course in a new building scheduled 
for completion in three years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTION TO FEATURE 
PANCAKES AND BUTTER 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pancakes and 
butter will be co-starred this fall in 
an extensive promotion to popularize 
pancakes as a versatile food for many 
meals and to increase the per capita 
consumption of butter, according to 
R. J. Keith, director of advertising, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The tie-in promotion will be spon- 
sored jointly by Pillsbury and the 
American Dairy Assn. 

Plans and details for the promotion 
have been integrated carefully to pro- 
vide for a virtual blanketing of the 
market by intensive advertising. The 
advertising will be supplemented by 
a heavy merchandising program call- 
ing for a variety of store recipe ma- 
terial, posters and other displays to 
complete the follow through at the 
point of sale. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF ANNOUNCES PLAN 
FOR TWIN-PACK WRAP 


NEW YORK—Martin Miller, vice 
president, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., has announced a new plan 
for bakers to produce the twin-pack 
type, half-pack and fractional loaf 
packages on the AMF standard bread 
wrapper. The new agreement, just 
concluded with Ideal Packaging Co., 
lowers the cost, making it attractive 
to the large baker using multiple ma- 
chines for large volume production, 
according to the announcement. 

Under the plan, bakers have the 
opportunity to: (1) Wrap the twin- 
pack type of package, using one va- 
riety of bread; (2) wrap the twin- 
pack type of package, using half 
white, half whole wheat, or any other 
combination, or (3) merchandising 
half packages. 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 


A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 


useful trick for a mouse to know. In 


fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small.enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 






| 


Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do. we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 


Pa 


Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


"process. SALT 





















“The Rolling Pin Brand” 





CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 W. Washington Blvd. Chicas 7, Illinois 
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Dry Weather Reduces 
Moisture Reserve 
for Next Year’s Crop 


WINNIPEG—Unless fall rains are 
most abundant, moisture reserves 
available for next year’s crops will be 
considerably less* than normal. This 
was emphasized by the Searle Grain 
Co. last week in a special report cov- 
ering western Canada’s _ rainfall. 
Owing to extremely dry weather, the 
report said, total moisture reserve 
conditions at present are 57% of nor- 
mal, compared with 121% a year ago. 
The estimate was weighted for wheat 
acreage. 

Rainfall of the past summer, which 
influences strongly the moisture 
stored in sumer fallow for next year’s 
seeding, was only 90% of normal, 
the report said. Rainfall from Aug. 
15 to Sept. 23, which forms part of 
the moisture reserve available for 
stubble seeded crops next year, was 
only 22% of normal, the report stated. 

Rainfall between Sept. 23 and Nov. 
! will have to be far better than av- 
erage or moisture reserves available 
for crops to be sown next spring will 
be considerably less than normal, the 

eport concluded. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN BAKERS MAY 
ASK BREAD PRICE HIKE 


TORONTO—Canadian bakers who 
nave not boosted bread prices since 
last November may now make appli- 
cation to the price board for increases 
up to 1¢ a loaf. These applications 
will be judged on the basis of finan- 
cial need. Some bakers did not in- 
crease the price of their bread after 
the removal of controls on bakery 
products September, 1947, and were 
placed in a disadvantageous position 
by the August order freezing bread 
prices at the July 31 level. Current 
retail prices of bread across Canada 
are: Nova Scotia, 12@13¢; New 
Brunswick, 12@15¢; Prince Edward 
Island, 14¢; Quebec, 10@13¢; Ontario, 
10@15¢; Manitoba, 8@11¢; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, 12¢, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, 11@12¢. 

¥ ¥ 
Price Up in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has authorized Win- 


| eve oe en een ern aAelans or eect 2inhe eRe MES M 


FLORIDA BAKERY OPERATES 
DESPITE HURRICANE 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—The recent 
hurricane which swept over south 
Florida did not affect production at 
the plant of Fuchs Baking Co., be- 
cause the firm’s auxiliary power plant 
made it possible to continue produc- 
ing bread even during the worst of 
the storm and when all city power 
had been discontinued. The Overseas 
Highway, only means of transporta- 
tion into Key West, was badly dam- 
aged during the storm, thus cutting 
the island off from supplies. The na- 
val base stationed here is under con- 
tract with Fuchs Baking Co. for its 
supply of bread, and much of the 
community also is dependent upon 
the company for baked goods. As 
soon as the winds subsided to a point 
where it was safe to take out a plane, 
Holsum chartered a C-46 Curtis 
Commando and loaded it to capacity. 
The company’s Key West representa- 
tive was notified by radio and was 
at the airport with his fleet of four 
delivery trucks when the plane ar- 
tived. 















nipeg bakers to increase the price of 
bread 1¢ a loaf. The increase went in- 
to effect Sept. 30. A 16-0z. wrapped 
loaf, delivered to the Winnipeg house- 
wife, is now 11¢, and 10¢ unwrapped. 
The purchase price in stores in each 
case is. 1¢ less. 
¥ ¥ 
Price Advance Expected 

VANCOUVER—Bread prices are 
expected to advance 1¢ a loaf in some 
British Columbia cities shortly. The 
boost follows announcement by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board that 
bakers who have not increased prices 
since last Nov. 1 would be permitted 
to charge an additional cent per loaf. 
A survey of the larger bread-making 
plants in Vancouver reveals that few 
if any will charge the extra cent. One 
large operator summed up the gen- 
eral feeling by stating that although 
he would be entitled to the extra 
money, not having advanced his price 
for a year, still he felt that the price 
of bread is high enough now. He 
feared that while his margin of profit 
is small now, a raise would reduce 
his sales volume. On the other hand 
Victoria bakers expect to secure the 
extra cent from consumers on the 
grounds that they are entitled to it 
because of the increased costs of ma- 
terial and labor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RFC FORECLOSES 


DUBLIN, TEXAS — The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has fore- 
closed its lien on the real estate and 
machinery of Dublin Mills, Dublin, 
Texas, and has advertised the prop- 
erties for sale Oct. 5. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MARKETING BOOKLET 
PUBLISHED BY K.C. BOARD 


KANSAS CITY—An illustrated ed- 
ucational booklet describing the func- 
tions of. the Kansas City Board of 
Trade came off the press at Kansas 
City last week and is being readied 
for distribution to schools, colleges, 
libraries and other such institutions. 
Entitled “Grain Marketing Efficiency 
—the Story of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade,” the project jg being han- 
dled by the board’s educational com- 
mittee headed by Jerry Parks, J. P. 
Parks Co. 

Realizing that the complicated and 
varied mechanics of grain exchanges 
are often misunderstood or misinter- 
preted by laymen, students and pub- 
lic officials, the committee has pre- 
pared the booklet for free distribution 
to explain the purposes of the Board 
of Trade as an intermediary handler 
of grain and grain products between 
the farm and the home. 

The text traces movement of wheat 
from the harvest fields to the country 
elevator and subsequently to the ter- 
minal market. Kansas City is one 
of the largest terminal elevator mar- 
kets in the country, with 65 million 
bushels storage capacity. A history 
of the Board of Trade follows. 

One section of the booklet takes up 
futures trading, a function which the 
text describes as “the least under- 
stood and the most maligned.” In 
simple language the booklet explains 
hedging and speculating, devoting 
considerable space to pointing out the 
difference between “gambling” and 
speculating. 

The cash grain market also is 
described. A list of one-sentence defi- 
nitions of the various types of grain 
traders and terms used in trading is 
at the close of the booklet. In addi- 
tion, an illustrated diagram of what 
happens to wheat from the time it 
leaves the producer until it reaches 
the consumer is on the back cover. 

‘ 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
og: ae Ze ee $...@6.95 
Bpring top patent .........ceee. * ‘eos. 80 
Spring high gluten ............. «ee 
RE MS 5.3 4 6.66 0.0 0 050.0 0.008 ¢ 6 -s 
Gpring stamdar@ .......cccceeses 5.35@5.70 
Spring. first clear .........5.... §.10@5.45 
Hard winter family ............ osc@ eee 
FERRO WIMEEE GRROEE. oo. cc ccs csnes 5.35@5.65 
Hard winter standard .......... coe @: coe 
Hard winter first clear ........ -- @5.08 
Soft winter family ............. oe ® cco 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.20@6.67 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.30@5.87 
Soft winter straight .......... eee 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.05 @5.67 
MeO BAUR, -WHEO ccccccccccccese 4.55 @4.75 
Se Ce SEE. scncvecncevssnnte 3.40@3.95 
eo a ee eee 5.65@5.60 

New York 
SE EE A Git 0 3e.e wee baaeas $...@7.26 
Serres MAM GIMIOM ..w cs ceceses 6.20@6.45 
ee reer Te rr ve0 
Re eer ere ere 5.85 @6.10 
oo Ae ee 5.55 @5.70 
oR Ue ee asate wes 
Hard winter short .............. 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.65 @6.00 
Hard winter first clear ........ ee eee 


GRC WEREOT GRMN ccc ccccccces 000 @ sce 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.45 @5.85 
Soft winter standard ........... er. 2ere 
Soft winter first clear .......... occ cece 
PO TU, WED cece ccccccccc 4.80@5.15 
Se SN, GUE bib 0 s6cce teen oes oe’ éen 
DUrUMm, STOR., WEI... cccscves 5.89@5.99 
Seattle Los — 

Family patent ...... $...@6.380 §. ° 
ae -@6.08 . t + er 
Bakery grades ...... . ’, @6.14 re). ee 
DE Gebeeeseive des oo QPRcte coe evs 


M 

$. 
a 
5.70 


5.60 
5.20 


$6.90 


> . 
@. c 
on 


- >. 
2:8: 
855000886 


gecceeoecece 


Wes se 
or: ove 


pis. 
-@ 6.60 
@. 


@6. 90 
@5.380 
@5.70 
@5.50 


4.25 
3.7 
5.3 


@7.15 
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Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
8: “@ ve Feo 65 9FONETOS 
.@ os rT. ae 
ove @ av. o°@... Art fet 
Tp WEE -. @5.60 Pee we 
eo ees -» @5.50 5.80@5.85 
vi, wrk .++@5.30- 5.25@5.30 
6.75 @6.55 «-- @6.65 -@.. 
5.15 @5.30 «.@5.45 ~~ ee 
5.10@5.20 -- @5.35 05 @6. 10 
4.30@4.35 - @5.05 40@5.45 
a - @6.35 .@. 
6.20@6.60 = ee 5.60@ 5.66 
5.00@5.10 @5.30 5.4 0@5. 45 
ooo @ wee @5.15 4.90@5.00 
ose oes @5.25 -@5.50 
oo cs @3.50 -@3.75 
ry. ae @6.15 :.@5.81 
Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Si icce ++» $6.85@6.91 $...@. 
6.15@6.40 6.15@6.40 6.45 @6. 70 
§.95@6.20 5.80@6.10 6.25@6.55 
5.80@6.05 5.70@6.00 6.15@6.45 
5.60@5.75 5.50@5.85 5.90@6.05 
-@. -@. 6.10@7.20 
5.90@6. 15 5.67@5. 70 5.95 @6.25 
5.75 @6.10 hl 60 6.75@6.15 
o@ wee -@... 4.85@5.40 
7.24 @7.30 Tr) Arr beac (eae 
6.55@6.15 ...@... . 
oe oe ocr Ty One vee@ ces 
ee -+»@... 4.40@4.60 
oo@ ac 4.80@4.90 5.50@5.65 
oo@ se 3.80@4.25 3.50@3.65 
--@.. ey re, oe 


Spring second patent 
Spring first clearf .. 
Spring exports§ ... 
Ontario soft winterst 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. eottens. $280-lb. cottons. 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent] .. we - @8.60 


-@9.25 


- @8.10 8.75 @8. " 

++ @7.00 -@. 
-@14.65 . 
-@10.60 .. 


Vo oes 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
$41.50@42.50 $&.... 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


Minneapolis 
@39. 
@.. 


50 $....@ 


Kansas City 


36.50@ 37.00 


Soft winter bran ee. ere epee Baws . 
Standard midds.* 48.00@ 49.00 «+ @48.00 5 
Flour midds.t ..... «++» @64.00 --@61.00 50. ‘oe 51. 00 
eee 71.00@73.00 +» @67.50 220 0@ 
Buffalo Philadelphia mente 
Spring bran ....... $....@45.75 $53.00@54.00 $....@53.00 
Soft winter bran rer. Zee ccc seee Oe 
Standard midds.* 56.00@ 56.50 62.00 @63.00 .-@ 61. 00 
Flour midds.t ..... 60.00 @61.00 ee sat% ee err 
POOR GOD wccccccscre 69.00 @70.00 74.00@75.00 -.-@71,00 
Spring bran Shorts 
ro, MERE: +++ +@55.00 - -@57.00 
gqWinnipeg ......... «+» @49.25 --@52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 


a (pe 
41.00 @ 41.50 
@ 


56.50 


@ 57.50 


<T. a vTt 
Pittsburgh 


$48.00@50.20 


§9.50@60.20 
72.00@73.20 
78.00@ 79.20 

Middlings 
$....@60.00 


Ft 


. Worth 
G5 4x5 


44.00@ 45. 00 


-@ 
59. 00@ 60. 0 


OP sss 


A Atlanta 


ere. ere 
49.00@51.00 
@ 


5.00@ 67.50 
oe «ss 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





WHEAT 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 





--Minneapolis— - Chicago——— —~—Kansas City — 
Dec. May Dec. May July Dec. May July 
SS QPererveerre a ete ee 216% 211% 223% 215% 200% 214% 206% 191% 
BORE, BB a ccccevcccreccens 219% 213% 225% 217% 202% 216% 208% 194 
3S SRP rrecr: Dor 218% 212% 224% 217% 201% 216% 208% 1938 
Ph Ue 6s stn ccectes eeees 218% 212% 224% 217 201% 215% 208% 193% 
3 GPrrrvev rece ee 218% 212% 224% 217 200% 216% 208% 192% 
WOE, FB ccccscevcctvecveses 217% 212% 224% 217 200% 215% 208 192% 
-—CORN—- - RYE —_ OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec May Oct. Dec: Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 27. 136 140% 158% 160% 147% 147% 148% 1504 72% 73% 67% 68% 
Sept. 28 . 139% 142% 162 163 150% 152% 150% 152% 73% 74% 69% 69% 
Sept. 29. 139 142% 160% 162% 148% 150% 150% 152% 73% 74% 69 69% 
Sept. 30. 139 142% 160 162 148% 150% 150 152 73% 74% 69% 69% 
Oct. 1 .. 137% 141 159% 161 147% 150 149% 151% 73% #74 68% 69% 
Oct. 2 .. 137% 139% 159 160% 148% 150% 148% 150% 73% 73% 68% 69% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE 


GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, in bushels (0008 omitted) on Sept. 25, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
7--Wheat—7  -——Corn———~—. -—Oats—7". -—Rye—— -~Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore ........06% 2,657 3,023 20 696 1 7 2 770 56 
ere 1,035 300 ee ee ee on os “é a2 
PRISED cecccccivsosce 6,631 6,905 2.416 1,982 4,417 56 65 679 265 
BEIGE .ccesscces 898 551 ee ee ee 68 os 86 66 127 
GREGREE cvcccccivecees 8,125 6,905 481 2,416 6,996 4,417 §21 139 586 621 
BOONE. soscccnas 22,330 8,852 oe 2 2,540 3,862 232 241 1,936 4,005 
PE. WECM .cccccsces 12,456 12,344 77 349 188 513 12 2 22 14 
Galveston Crecente 387 933 és ee oe 4 es : 4 
Hutchinson ........... 13,416 13,255 es » ee es 10 ‘6 wie a? 
Indianapolis ......... 2,119 2,550 202 612 §31 108 75 90 as bs 
Kansas City ........- 40,410 49,077 32 523 45 767 197 99 64 315 
Milwaukee ,........ 1,305 742 oe 6 163 400 “32 -» 2,274 3,938 
Minneapolis ... 5,712 3,414 360. 2,992 4,407 2,323 2,091 8,477 10,779 
New Orleans ........ 1,929 1,066 as 26 6 146 on oe ee ; 
os ie SS ree 821 463 6 5 60 13 ee 1 2 7 
Scr re 20,468 12,497 82 7156 788 1,507 86 353 92 397 
eres rere 372 Tr 3 485 124 44 es oe 52 40 
Philadelphia ......... 2,532 2,271 ee 14 20 2 263 1 49 17 
GOO. GE we wocccces ,263 184 47 105 450 1,025 21 1 124 19 
BE. JORG wccceccsece 6,351 8,381 60 197 299 1,445 rT 4 30 i1 
Ge, EGU ccccccsecvce 9,785 6,581 55 467 608 1,318 26 2 3 129 
WOR cccccccccscece 8,638 8,822 oe 4 46 oe me q 
GOED ccsivevecdrecss 507 290 of be 
BOMES ci 6s cevseseeveds 428 eo 
Totals . 173,676 139,076 1,056 6,725 17,392 3.860 3,114 15,226 20,650 


23,083 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Walter M. Reif, director of the 
British grain firm, Schwarz & Co., 
Ltd., London, is on a business tour 
of American cities. 


Ed Kostka, divisional sales man- 
ager, Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., returned recently from a trade 
trip through Arkansas and Texas. 


Daniel J. Rhule, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on a business trip to 
Arkansas. 

® 


Recuperating in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Kansas City from a recent 
operation, Jess B. Smith, president 
of the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, had a visitor last week, his 
12-year-old grandson, Mark, en route 
from Tokyo, Japan, to Cambridge, 
Mass., where he will attend school 
and live with family friends. The 
boy made the trip alone. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Smith, are in 
Tokyo where his father is a finance 
official in the American Military Gov- 
ernment of Occupation. Young Mark 
has made six ocean crossings in his 
12 years, four Atlantic and two Pa- 
cific. 


Jacob Wiegersma of N. V. “Meel- 
unie,” flour importing firm, Amster- 
dam, Holland, visited the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller on 
his way back to Holland after spend- 
ing a vacation at Tunbridge Wells, 
England. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Wiegersma. 


A. R. Ulsh, Mifflinsburg, and J. M. 
Spangler, Caney Hill, were two Penn- 
sylvania millers introduced on the 
New York Produce Exchange by Gus 
Fleischmann recently. 


Kansas City Board of Trade repre- 
sentatives at the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago last week were Gunnard John- 
son, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; Stanley 
Cronin, Rocky Mountain Grain & 
Commission Co.; W. R. Smith and 
James J. Lynch, Uhlmann Grain Co.; 
Loren W. Johnson, Kansas Grain Co.; 
H. W. Johnston and Willis Theis, Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.; R. H. 
Sturtevant and Cort Addison, Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; Ster- 
ling Masters, Masters-Kelly Grain 
Co.; Robert Anderson, Norris Grain 
Co.; T. G. Stephenson, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co.; Jerry Parks and James 
Leach, J. P. Parks Co.; Charles Drey- 
er, Dreyer Commission Co.; E. A. Ho- 
gan, Earl Hogan Co.; A. J. Gallagher, 
J. Juul Co.; Joe S. Geisel, Geisel Grain 
Co.; Wayne Forcade, Mid-Continent 
Grain Co.; John G. Flynn, John M. 
Flynn Grain Co., and Paul Trower, 
Kansas Elevator Co. 


After devoting weeks of time to 
the success of the Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Confer- 
ence, Faber A. Bollinger, director of 
the affair dnd secretary of the South- 
.ern Bakers Assn, was:forced to sit 
on the sidelines because of a sudden 
illness. -Mr. Bollinger has entered Em- 
ory University Hospital, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga., for a clinical check-up. 





He has been authorized a six-week 
rest period by the SBA board of gov- 
ernors. 


Field staff members of the Wheat 
Flour Institute were in conference 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1 with Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, director of the institute, 
and officials of the Millers National 
Federation at Chicago. In addition to 
hearing addresses by Mrs. Snyder, 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation, and Lloyd Ellingwood, di- 
rector of the Millers Long Range Pro- 
gram, the field staff home economists 
discussed new demonstration uses for 
full-color slides which Mrs. Snyder 
and her staff have developed to dram- 
atize home baking techniques. 

* 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas), 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, visited at Chicago Oct. 1 
with his friend Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
ertion, and met other members of the 
federation staff. 

& 


M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, conferred Oct..1 with 
officials of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at Chicago. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pre- 
sented an informal showing of the 
slides and motion pictures taken dur- 
ing his South American trip, to the 
New York office force at Busto’s Res- 
taurant, Sept. 27-28. 

* 

Dorwin Cox, sales manager, Nap- 
panee (Ind.) Milling Co., Inc., made 
his headquarters with J. H. Blake 
during a New York business trip. 

; * 

E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co.; Kansas City flour broker, left St. 
Luke’s Hospital last week-end and 
is now at home. Mr. Mitchell is re- 
cuperating from a hernia operation. 

> 

John R. Kinsey, publicity director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
was in New York from Sept. 27 to 





Oct. 1 calling on food editors of lead- 
ing magazines and newspapers, and 
conferring with radio people, wire 
service writers and others interested 
in the Millers Long Range Program. 


Elmer W. Reed, vice president and 
general manager, Shellabarger Mills, 
Inc., Salina, Kansas, visited in Kan- 
sas City last week. 


Fred Paul of F. H. Paul & Stein 
Bros., Inc., U.S. agent for Tripette & 
Renaud Fils Mfg. Co., French bolting 
cloth manufacturer, arrived in Min- 
neapolis Oct. 4 for a business call on 
the company’s Minneapolis distribu- 
tor, W. A. Howie, of the J. K. Howie 
Co. 

* 


Gene DuBois, assistant manager of 
the Minneapolis plant of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, spent a few days 
in a hospital last week with a foot 
infection. 

& 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
has returned home from a trade trip 
through Arkansas. 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., and Frank Cross, Oklahoma 
City, traffic manager for the south- 
western. division of General Mills, 
Inc., have returned from Fort Worth, 
where they attended the railroad ship- 
pers’ conference for a consideration 
of rate increases. 


E. B. Smith, Minneapolis, director 
of traffic fow General Mills, Inc., was 
a recent visitor to the company’s 
plants in the southwestern division, 
with headquarters in Oklahoma City. 


Joseph Hexter, president of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Atlanta, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hexter, has returned 
from a recent vacation in Paris, 
France. Mr. Hexter described the 
French as paying very little atten- 
tion to breakfast, saying they were 





70TH: JUBILEE DINNER--Chapman & Smith Co. recently celebrated 
its 70th aririiversary as a manufacturer of food products for bakers with 
a 70th jubilee sales dinner at the Chicago Athletic Club. The picture 
above, taken’at the dinner, shows John P. Garrow, vice. president of the 
company, in the immediate foreground. = © ne 


served coffee and what was called bis- 
cuits but what was really two slices 
of wrapped toasted bread. The bread 
was made of 80% extraction flour 
but Mr. Hexter said it was more the 
color of dark rye. 


Lewis J. Schutts, Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, was an Atlanta 
visitor the week-end of Oct. 1, after 
having called on the Birmingham, 
Ala., trade with H. C. Hett, Atlanta, 
manager of the southeastern office. 
Before returning to Dallas, Mr. 
Schutts visited Knoxville, Tenn., and 
also met with W. B. Lovvorn, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., representative for the 
milling firm in that territory. 

J 

George Gesegnat, Jr., son of the 
veteran flour jobber and distributor 
of Buffalo, who served during World 
War II in the Merchant Marine, now 
is a member of. the sales force of his 
father’s company. 

= 


G. S. Kennedy, vice president and 
director, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was in Ogden and Salt Lake 
City last week inspecting company 
properties with E. O. Boyer, presi- 
dent, Sperry division, San Francisco. 
The two went on to Los Angeles for 
a look at the 3,500-sack mill nearing 
completion there as a part of the GMI 
expansion in the West. Mr. Boyer 
was returning home from New York 
and Minneapolis. 


Benjamin Miller Schulein, Jr., son 
of Benjamin M. Schulein, president, 
the Neumond Co., will be married in 
St. Louis Oct. 9 to Miss Charlene 
Gusman, Cleveland, Ohio. The couple 
will make their home in St. Louis. 


2 
F. W. McCarthy was recently pro- 
moted from executive vice president 
to president of Fleischmann’s Vienna 
Model Bakery, which has been locat- 
ed in Philadelphia for 76 years. 
* + 
M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of flour and feed sales, 
southwestern division, General Mills, 
Inc., with Mrs, Sauer, has returned 
from a brief vacation in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 
2 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of the 
University of Wichita Foundation for 
Industrial Research. He has served 
as chairman of the board since the 
establishment of the foundation in 
1945. 

a 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager, 
Junction City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
visited A. E. Edwards, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, during the past week. 

oe 

T. Powers, sales supervisor, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; Minn., is 
in the Pittsburgh office during the 
absence of E. J. Bermel, local repre- 
sentative, who is taking a rest period. 

oe 

Miss Phyllis Callahan, general sales 
manager for the George Urban Mill- 
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ing Co., Buffalo, and secretary of the 
Buffalo Allied° Trades of the Baking 
Industry, leaves next week for an 
extended trip to West Coast points 
of interest. ’ 
= 
Cc. B. Capps, vice president and 
general manager of the California 
Milling Corp., Los Angeles, stopped in 
at the Millers National Federation of- 
fices at Chicago this week. 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
and Mrs. Kelly, have left for Manitou, 
Colo., for about two weeks. 


E. D. Russell, sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, found buyers generally main- 
taining a watchful attitude in a trip 
through the Central States. He looks 
for little forward buying in the imme- 
diate future. 

& 


Russell G. Longley, manager, re- 
ional office, Premix division, Atlanta, 
llsbury Mills, Inc., is calling on the 
» ade in Florida. 
* 

Grady Wheeler, manager of the 
south Atlantic sales division of the 
surrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
orth, Texas, with headquarters in 
lanta, has returned from a business 
ip to Florida. 


ry 79 


= 


> ase) 


> > 


H. J. Patterson, division vice presi- 
ient of the flour milling division in 
harge of bakery and premix sales, 
‘i\llsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Atlanta regional office re- 
cently while attending the Southern 
Bakers Exposition and Production 
Conference. 


HAS 


George P. Urban, president and 
director of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, and Mrs. Urban, were in 
New York City recently while Mr. 
Urban called on the trade. 

a 

Mrs. Carrie B. McKay, manager of 
the millfeed department, L. R. Jewell 
& Sons, Kansas City, returned this 
week from the convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
in Chicago. 

2 

J. E. Dobry, president of the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., and 
Mrs. Dobry were in Kansas City this 
week. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. P. LITTLE, MARKETING 
SPECIALIST FOR CCC, DIES 


CHICAGO—William P. Little, 59, 
marketing specialist of the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. in Chicago, died Sep- 
tember 15 after a short illness. As as- 
sistant chief of the commodity oper- 
ations division he handled purchase 
and sales activities for a number of 
government grain programs. 

Mr. Little joined the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1942 as a 
grain sales clerk. His career in 
handling grain began in 1919 after he 
was discharged from the U.S. Army 
with the rank of major. 

For more than 20 years he was 
associated with grain elevator com- 
panies in Hutchinson and Wichita, 
Kansas; Denver, Colo., and Enid, 
Okla. He was employed by the Grain 
Stabilization Corp. at Chicago and 
the Farmers National Grain Corp. at 
Wichita for five years. These agencies 
Operated under the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Mr. Little is survived by his wife, 
Martha, a brother Albert K., and a 
sister, Ida, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 











DEATHS 


Miss Mineta B. Leonard, 46, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., died Sept. 25 of in- 
juries she received when struck by 
an automobile as she crossed a street 
in San Jose, Cal. Funeral services 
were held in Walla Walla Sept. 30. 
She attended high school in Waits- 
burg, Ore., Mills College, Oakland, 
Cal., St. Pauls School for Girls in 
Walla Walla and was graduated from 
the University of Oregon. She was a 
member of the Baptist Church. Sur- 
vivors include her parents and one 
sister, Mrs. R. R. Emerson, Pullman, 
Wash. 


Edward J. Warmbier, 49, person- 
nel and labor relations director of 
Spear & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who was 
a frequent speaker at local, state and 
national bakers’ organizations meet- 
ings, died of a heart attack Oct. 1 in 
New York City shortly after conduct- 
ing a seminar in the school of retail- 
ing, New York University. His widow 
and two small daughters survive. 


L. H. Hasselbring, 54, Chicago sales 
representative for Procter & Gamble, 
died Sept. 28 from a heart attack. 
Mr. Hasselbring had been with 
Procter & Gamble for about 20 years, 
starting in the Chicago office. He was 
a practical baker, and was well 
known to bakers in that area. He is 
survived by his widow, one daughter 
and one son. 





Mrs. Blanche Jackman, 82, widow 
of the late Charles M. Jackman, for- 
mer president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, died Sept. 24 in San 
Diego, Cal., where she had made her 
home since Mr. Jackman’s death. 
David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., is a step-son. 


Horace M. Apel, 48, a director of 
the William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Allentown, Pa., died recently in Ab- 
ington Memorial Hospital in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Sadie S., and 
a son, R. Herbert. 


Gladys Connor Graf, wife of George 
N. Graf, merchandising director of 
the Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., New York, died Sept. 
28 in the Manhattan Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital. 





Export Controls 





(Continued from page 10) 


eration of the elimination of controls 
can be discussed seriously. 

A prompt end to international al- 
location controls over protein feed 
ingredients and products was asked 
by Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
at the meeting. 

Mr. Berger told the government 
officials that the feed industry want- 
ed these controls removed so that 
prices could be stabilized and the 
feed consuming dairy, poultry and live- 
stock industries could obtain required 
feeds at stabilized prices. Allocation 
controls no longer serve any useful 
purpose, Mr. Berger asserted, and 
merely upset price levels when the 
announcements are issued. 

From other government sources it 
was learned that the allocation an- 
nouncements are in many respects 


‘ 
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MILL SCENE—Part of the recent “cotton print parade” contest spon- 
sored by King Midas Flour Mills moved to the company’s Minneapolis 
mill, resulting in the above picture. Charles Clyne is shown getting some. 
help in sacking flour from Betty Tunell, who is modeling a cotton print’ 
bathing suit. 





fictitious and do not reflect actual 
foreign demand. The current alloca- 
tion of 225,000 long tons of protein 
meals was declared to consist of 
items which were not requested by 
the foreign nations to which they 
were assigned. If such announcements 
were uttered by private trade sources 
they would probably be denounced by 
the government as attempts to rig 
the markets, observers say. 


Lifting of the allocation control 
system on feed ingredients at this 
time would not result in the export 
of an additional pound of protein 
meal, Mr. Berger contends, and by 
eliminating the artificial market in- 
fluence of the allocation announce- 
ments price stability would be ob- 
tained. Since the allocation controls 
are now seen to be deceptive it is 
reasoned in some official circles that 
in maintaining them the administra- 
tion is guilty of unfairness to the 
farm consumer of feeds. 


Study Further Quotas 


Responsible government officials 
assured Mr. Berger last week that 
soybean exports will not interfere 
with crushers’ requirements, al- 
though it is admitted that ECA na- 
tions are prepared to purchase sub- 
stantial quantities of beans for 
crushing in their own facilities. The 
USDA is studying an additional allo- 
cation of protein feed materials for 
the current quarter, and it is be- 
lieved that this supplemental alloca- 
tion will be approximately 150,000 
long tons. It is not expected that this 
allocation will be in the form of raw 
materials, which will consist of ap- 
proximately 2 million bushels of flax 
and the balance divided between soy- 
beans and peanuts. 


Prominent government officials 
doubt that the contemplated soybean 
allocation will reach the 8 million- 
bushel level rumored in trade cir- 
cles. To date slightly more than 2 
million bushels of beans have been 
allocated, and it is not expected at 
this time that an additional 8 million 
bushels for export will be approved, 
although the onset of bean crop 
movement is close at hand. 

Committee members represented 
all phases of the grain and grain 
products export trade, and included 
large, medium and small millers, 
grain dealers, purchasers of protein 
feed products and merchant export- 
ers, both association members and 
independents. Business representa- 
tives in attendance at the Washing- 
ton meeting were: 

R. J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia; Walter C. Berger, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago; Herman Browne, N. V. V. 
Feed Corp., New York; Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; Charles Crofton, Leval 
& Co., Inc., New York; Carl C. Far- 
rington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis; William W. Fuchs, Wil- 
lian W. Fuchs & Co., Inc.,,.New York; 
John Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co.,. Seattle; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; George 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York; Willem Schilthuis, -Continen- 
tal Grain Co., New York; Charles 
B. Stout, Dixie Portland Flour Co., 
Memphis; William P. Tanner, Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., representing 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, New York, and Monroe 
Wellerson, General Mills, Inc., New 
York. 
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LONG RANGE PROGRAM PUBLICITY 
* * * 


ok 


* * 


Federation Reviews Activities of First Year's Operations 





The publicity phase of the Millers’ 
Long Range Program has been oper- 
ating in its present form for approxi- 
mately a year, it was pointed out 
recently in the Hook-Up, publication 
of the Millers National Federation. 

The public relations part of the 
program is set up along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Service to radio stations—special 
scripts are being used twice a month 
by 817 stations, whereas a year ago 
the stations received this material 
only once a month. In addition, the 
radio services of both United Press 
(823 stations) and Associated Press 
(898 stations) have asked for and 
are receiving exclusive radio scripts 
each week. 

2. Newspapers — exclusive photo- 
graphs, stories and recipes once a 
month to 140 big city newspapers, 11 
company papers, 15 magazines and a 
list of house organs and miscellaneous 
publications. Total circulation is near- 
ly 70 million. A total of 1,495 small 
papers, with a circulation of about 
six million, receives mat releases 
twice a month. Clippings are con- 
stantly checked to keep track of use 
of this material. 

3. General news releases—during 
the past 12 months, 56 special arti- 
cles pertaining to the long range pro- 
gram, the milling industry, scien- 
tific developments, etc., have been 
prepared for wire services, trade mag- 
azines, newspapers and radio. 

In addition, Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute has continued its contacts with 
women’s magazines, and has supplied 
them with— 

Eleven magazine articles and spe- 
cial items; 

Four special consulting services, 
such as editing cookbooks (e.g., for 
Good Housekeeping, Woman’s Home 
Companion) ; 

Seventy-two special recipes, ideas 
for articles, ideas for illustrations, an- 
swers to special questions about bak- 
ing, flour, bread; special information 
for magazine food editors in reply to 
inquiries regarding Agene situation, 
and desirability for discontinuing 
“conservation” theme in view of 
wheat surpluses; 

Frequent informal chats with food 
editors of most of these magazines 
from time to time throughout the 
year. 

The major emphasis has been on 
product publicity on one or more of 
the planks of the long range program 
platform—nutrition, economy, vari- 
ety, appetite appeal and accurate ex- 
planation of “fattening” aspects. 

Plans for extending and improving 
publicity activities, according to the 
Hook-Up include: 

1. Getting more “customers” among 
the editors of the nation’s 5,600 house 
organs. 

2. More contacts to write, or sup- 
ply data, for special articles in all 
types of publications. In this respect, 
contacts with successful free-lance 
writers are being increased. 

3. Developing accurate and timély 
material for speeches, covering all 
phases of the program suitable for 
all types of meetings. 

4. Extending services to the trade 
press—milling, baking, food and 
others. 

5. Surveying the public relations 
and trade relations activities of spon- 
soring mills with a view to helping 


them cover Long Range Program ac- 
tivities adequately and easily. 

6. A similar study of allied indus- 
try publicity and trade relations pro- 
grams. 

7. Expanding the file of background 
information so as to have readily 
available facts, or quick sources of 
facts, on all matters pertinent to the 
Long Range Program. 

Sponsoring mills have been urged 
to contact the federation on public- 
ity matters relating to the Long 
Range Program. 

“Publicity and public relations can 
help push the program in many spe- 
cial and effective ways,” the federa- 
tion pointed out. “We aim to develop 
them all as quickly as possible.” 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


L. E. CHURCH APPOINTED 
SEGAL SALES MANAGER 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—L. E. Church 
has been appointed sales manager for 
Nathan Segal & Co., feed brokers 
and: jobbers, Houston, effective Oct. 
1. Well known in the feed industry of 








Herman van den Bergh 


VISITS U.S.—Herman van den Bergh 
of Gebrs. van den Bergh, flour im- 
porting firm of Rotterdam, Holland, 
who flew to the U.S. at the end of 
September, was a visitor last week 
in Minneapolis, Kansas City, Salina, 
Wichita and Newton, Kansas, Mr. 
van den Bergh was in Mexico on a 
business trip when the Nazis invaded 
Holland in 1940, and he promptly vol- 
unteered for service in his country’s 
armed forces. As a member of a sig- 
nals unit he spent time in Canada 
and England and at the cessation of 
hostilities returned to Rotterdam to 
rebuild the business formerly carried 
on by his relatives, some of whom 
were killed during the occupation. 
Visits to connections in the U.S. are 
scheduled during the trip, and Mr. 
van den Bergh hopes to renew sever- 
al old trade friendships. He will take 
the opportunity of bringing home to 
the American millers, on behalf of his 
fellow importers in Holland, the dan- 
gers of the proposed duty of 3% on 
flour imported into Holland, effective 
when trade is freed from government 
control. 


the Southwest, Mr. Church was asso- 
ciated for several years with Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, in charge of the 
feed department at Houston and later 
in charge of feed operations at the 
Brownwood, Texas, plant of the com- 
pany. He resigned from that position 
several months ago. Mr. Church 
served two years as general manager 
of the Gulf Coast Federated Feed 
Assn., Houston, and previously was 
manager of the feed department of 
the former Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, and before that 
of the Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. BOLTZ CORP. LEASES 
ALCOHOL PLANT IN K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—The government- 
owned alcohol plant built here in 
1944 has been leased to the F. W. 
Boltz Corp. of Los Angeles for the 
production of potato flour, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
in Washington Sept. 30. The plant 
was leased for five years, with option 
to renew the lease for an additional 
five years. 


USDA put the distillery up for 
lease early in August and the suc- 
cessful lessee has agreed to pay 
$20,100 rent a month or a commis- 
sion, whichever is greater. Commis- 
sion is set at 8.7¢ gal. on all alcohol 
and $5 ton on potato flour. 

A lessee for the plant was sought 
when the government embarked on 
a supplementary program of potato 
support by allocating 400 million 
pounds of potato flour to Europe for 
the current crop year. In August 
nearly three quarters of this amount 
had been contracted for at approxi- 
mately 7¢ lb., f.o.b. ports. 

The Boltz Corp. is new in the dis- 
tillery business. A chain of fish can- 
neries is operated by the company 
on the West Coast in addition to a 
grain and feed business in Hanford, 
Cal. 

F. Walker Boltz, president, declared 
that potato flour would be produced 
at the plant until about August or 
September, 1949, when boiler and 
power equipment installation will be 
completed. At that time regular alco- 
hol production can begin. 

National Distillers Products Corp. 
operated the distillery from 1944 un- 
til early in 1947, and the plant has 
been idle since then. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. GAW NAMED SALES 
MANAGER AT ST. JOSEPH 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—C. E. Gaw has 
been appointed manager of feed sales 
for the St. Joseph plant of the Quak- 
er Oats Co., C. R. Martin, manager 
at St. Joseph, announced last week. 

Mr. Gaw succeeds R. A. Shoemak- 
er, who has been transferred to spe- 
cial promotional and sales work in 
the Chicago office of the company, 
where he will specialize in cattle 
feed. 

Mr. Gaw formerly was assistant 
feed sales manager at St. Joseph and 
has been with the company about 10 
years. He served three years in the 
navy during the war. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
REACH 22,800,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour topped 22,- 
800,000 bu. last week. The U.K. took 
almost 3,000,000 bu. wheat, Egypt 
516,000 bu., and India slightly more 
than 11,700,000 bu. The remainder 
was all in the form of flour and in- 
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cluded more than 1,240,000 bbl. 
worked to the U.K. The balance, ag- 
gregating 60,000 bbl. was sold to 
Grenada, Philippine Islands, Trans- 
Jordan and Syria. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PREMIUM 
31%c OVER CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—All Canadian mills 
and processors or exporters of west- 
ern wheat products have been advised 
by the Canadian Wheat Board that 
the average premiums of Class 2 
wheat over the board’s prices of Class 
1 wheat for September are 31%¢ bu. 
on spring wheat, and 37%¢ bu. on 
amber durum wheat. 

Delivery quotas for the crop year 
1948-49 went into effect at a large 
number of stations in western Can- 
ada on Aug. 30. Since then refunds 
have been made, and at the end of 
September delivery quotas of wheat 
were still in effect at 504 delivery 
points. The delivery quotas on oats 
and barley applied at the same 617 
points, and were established at 10 
bu. an acre. In the case of wheat, 
1,578 delivery points had open quotas. 
At 72 points the delivery quota was 
20 bu. an acre; 15 bu. at 129 points, 
and 10 bu. at the remaining 303 de- 
livery points. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR HOUSES 
NOW PRACTICALLY FILLED 


DULUTH—Grain stocks at Duluth- 
Superior passed 30 million bushels 
for the week ending Oct. 2, prac- 
tically filling all storage terminals 
at the Twin Ports. 

An average of over 800 cars of 
grain daily have been coming into the 
Head of the Lakes for the past month 
or so. The grain rush is so heavy that 
handlers are beign swamped. even 
in spite of many overtime hours. 

Terminals at Duluth-Superior have 
enough room for about 45 million 
bushels of grain, but about 3 million 
bushels of space are needed for work- 
ing room. This gives the elevator 
workers enough room to move and 
handle grain properly. 

A large percentage of receipts com- 
ing here are flaxseed. The buying of 
flaxseed by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for delivery here is one of the 
factors for the huge supplies at the 
Twin Ports for this time of year. 

Grain supplies at Duluth-Superior 
for the week ending Oct. 2 show an 
increase of 2,686,200 bu. Stocks in 
storage total 32,655,610 bu. A year 
ago supplies totaled 21,105,365 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DROUTH DELAYS WHEAT 
PLANTING IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Less than 
10% of Oklahoma’s intended wheat 
acreage has been planted because of 
continued drouth conditions. Only a 
few scattered localities were favored 
with rain the past week. In the north- 
western counties where rains have 
been adequate, half the wheat acre- 
age has been seeded. There have been 
some complaints of damage to the 
crop by grasshoppers. 

One third of the state’s corn crop 
has been harvested. The grain sor- 
ghum harvest is at its peak with 
satisfactory yields. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN OCT. 22 MEETING 
KANSAS CITY — The Flour Mill 
Accountants’ Assn. will hold its next 
regular meeting at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, Kansas City, Oct. 22. 
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Enlarged Sales Program Will Carry. - 


- St. Regis Products into Feed Field 


NEW YORK — The first annual 
sales meeting of the multiwall bag 
division of St. Regis Sales Corp., sub- 
sidiary of St. Regis Paper Co., was 
held in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Sept. 23-24 and brought together sales 
personnel from all sections of the 
country. 

In two days of intensive presenta- 
tion and discussion, broad considera- 
tion was given to the return of more 
normal competitive conditions and 
how they should be met; technical 
developments which are opening new 
vistas both in existing markets and 
new markets, and developments in 
the company’s engineering and ma- 
chine division which are resulting in 
new packer types that promise to 
extend mechanical packaging, with a 
resultant expansion in the utilization 
of the multiwall bag as a shipping 
container. 

Arch Carswell, executive vice presi- 
dent of St. Regis Sales Corp. and 
general sales manager of the multi- 
wall bag division of the company, 
conducted the meeting. Actively par- 
ticipating were the five district sales 
managers of the division, V. C. Doug- 
las, Burton A. Ford, J. F. Gruber, 
George P. Haberstein, Hugh W. Sloan 
and their entire sales staff. 


No More Scarcity 


Commenting on the fact that the 
multiwall sales effort no longer deals 
with a scarce commodity, as has been 
true for some years past, Mr. Cars- 
well spoke of the need for a strong 
sales program now and stressed the 
part which sales promotion and ad- 
vertising can play in the exploitation 
of new markets. He pointed to the 


wide list of commodities being packéd 
or contemplated to be packed in-mul- 
tiwall bags. 

Mr. Carswell referred to the sub- 
stantial new tonnage of kraft. paper 
that will be available: ‘in 1949- and 
suggested that this -will make: pos- 
sible an extension of present mar- 
kets. It will also: permit, he added, 
exploitation of what he described as 
border-line new markets. 

E. R. Gay, vice president,of St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. and director of the 
company’s packaging division, por- 
trayed the part which management 
has played in aiding sales, stressing 
that acquisition of ample timberland 
resources, expansion of pulp and pa- 
per capacity and in. engineering. ma- 
chine facilities and expenditures for 
research, sales promotion and adver- 
tising were all designed to give the 
salesman something to sell and to 
help in selling. Mr. Gay referred to 
the development of new types of 
bags, which he said should help en- 
trench the company’s position. 


New. Market Opportunities 


One of the interesting panels of the 
meeting discussed the broad subject 
of new markets, sales service and 
saies opportunities. Led by Kenneth 
D. Lozier, vice president of ‘St. Regis 
Sales Corp., who directs. sales 
promotion, advertising and publicity 
for the company, this discussion ap- 
praised the prospect and potential 
for multiwall bag business in a wide 
variety of commodities, some already 
substantially packed in multiwall 
bags, some only to a small degree 
and some so far packed in other types 
of containers. 
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It was clearly -indicated-that- the — 


company had set its sights on the 
feed market and that it is now pre- 
pared to push its packaging system 
(multiwall’bags and‘automatic pack- 
ers)..into this-field. 


New markets in which ‘the com- ° 


pany—anticipates important demand 
for its packers and multiwall bags, 
and for which it. has: developed ‘spe- 
cial automatic «packing » equipment 
and “bags; aré:in the citrus: industry 
and in the. meat trimming field. \Oth- 
er commodities discussed in «which 
the ‘company looks for growing ‘de- 
mand for multiwall bags as contain- 
ers were carbon black, alfalfa meal, 
starch and powdered milk. 


Technical Developments 


A high point of: interest at. the 
meeting. was a panel discussion. of 
technical developments in paper.and 
bags, conducted by Carl H. Hartman, 
vice. president of St. Regis Sales 
Corp., technical director for the divi- 
sion, Many projects of interest to.the 
sales representatives were reported 
by this group. Of particular impor- 
tance was the progress made by St. 
Regis technicians in the utilization 
of synthetic resin coatings for Kraft 
paper. These, according to Mr. Hart- 
man, will improve the.strength. and 
performance of multiwall bags ‘for 
specific uses and will be available at 
costs which will be fully competitive 
with ‘other types of containers. 

Robert P. Bushman, vice president 
of the company’s sales corporation, 
who heads the engineering and ma- 
chine division which designs and 
builds automatic filling equipment, 
conducted a panel discussion which 
developed for the gathering an im- 
portant list of projects under way 
for the manufacture of new packing 
equipment for existing markets and 
as tools in opening up new markets. 
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‘CHICAGO- FLOUR-GROUP-- ~ - 


‘APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO —George A. Shields, 
New Century Co., newly elected pres- 


ident of .the Chicago Association of 


Flour Distributors, has appointed the 
following standing committees- for 
the ensuing year: . ; 

Auditing—H. C. Meining, H.° C. 
Meining &. Co., chairman; J. E; Fa- 
gan; Oscar F. Greiner. : 

“ Conference—J. Howorka, Minneap- 

‘olis-Larabee Flour Co., chairman; F. 
A. Owens, International Milling Co.; 
E. S. Wagner, E. S. Wagner & Co: 

Membership—W. T. Wilson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., chairman; J. C, Car- 
ruth, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany; R. F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co. 

Nominating—H. E. Burgess, Brain- 
erd & Burgess, Inc., chairman; N: G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling .Co,; 
F. T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert .& 
Co. 

Program—L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., chairman; H.. Beck, 
Chicago Bakers Co-op. Buying Assn.; 
R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; 
V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co.; 
L. R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 4 


MISSOURI BAG ELECTS 


ST. LOUIS—Sam E. Grodsky -has 
been elected president and treasur- 
er of the Missouri. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
succeeding the late Jacob Grodsky, 
who died on Aug. 10, Other officers 
chosen are Jack Pollyea, vice presi- 
dent,. Maury Grodsky, secretary, and 
Nathan Ferman, assistant treasurer. 
The three principal officers and M. J. 
Ross, of Decatur, Ill., compose the 
board of directors. The Missouri Bag 
Co., founded in 1896, is a large proc- 
essor of new and used burlap and cot- 
ton bags. 

















RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


Millers of 


QUALITY DURUM FLOUR 


We are able to make prompt shipment 


WIRE US FOR PRICES — 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: The first upturn in sales 
in a month and a half occurred in the 
Southwest last week when mills received a 
greater number of nearby orders and sev- 
eral chain bakers bought moderate amounts. 
In addition, export markets were a little 
more active. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 81% of 
capacity, compared with 55% the previous 
week and 82% a year ago. Only 23% of 
the week's percentage was for export, in- 
dicating that domestic volume has about 
doubled, 

Kansas City mills ground 100% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 95% the previous 
week and 108% a year ago. 

Three or four chain bakers bought fair- 
sized amounts of flour for shipment in No- 
vember or December. Smaller intermedi- 
ate bakers were fair buyers of flour, prin- 
cipally for immediate or prompt shipment. 
The character of the market has developed 
into a nearby-purchase situation. Bakers 
are maintaining limited inventories and are 
allowing stocks to dwindle to an abnormally 
low point before reordering. This has 
caused the backlog of orders at mills to 
be reduced, yet final results show that 
accumulated orders are sufficient to operate 
mills at five to six days a week even 
though sales have been slow for nearly two 
months. 

The family trade is generally on the 
same basis, although business is picking up 
in the South, traditionally the most fruit- 
ful ground for family flour selling by south- 
western mills. Elsewhere in the country 
the demand is limited. 

Bakery flour prices are down 10¢ sack, 
family flours are unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower and clears are up 10¢ sack. The ad- 
vance in clears is due to increased interest 
from blenders and brokers. The tone of that 
market is good at present, after substan- 
tial declines suffered two weeks ago. 

After a wait of nearly a month, several 
European buyers were in the export flour 
market last week. Early in the week Neth- 
erlands East Indies purchased a_ portion 
of its October-December quota, 72% hard 
wheat flour at $5, osnaburgs, Gulf, and 72% 
soft wheat flour at $5.03@5.04, osnaburgs, 
Gulf. On Sept. 30-Oct. 1 Holland accepted 
quantities up to approximately a third of 
its 60,000 long ton fourth quarter allocation. 
The business was done on the basis of 
$6.35 ec. and f., Amsterdam, or around 
$4.77 110’s, osnaburgs, Gulf, for 80% ex- 
traction. 

Italy has indicated it will buy possibly 
one cargo of 80% extraction flour on Oct. 
5. The business is being handled by the 
Italian Purchasing Mission in Washington, 

Cc. India and Portugal, two other im- 
portant flour buyers, have not entered the 
market as yet, but are expected soon. 

South American countries were fair buy- 
ers of flour, Brazil buying fair on a sight 
draft basis. That government is granting 
import licenses to Brazilian importers who 
have connections in this country with old 
export permits dated prior to Aug. 65. 
Trade relations with this country are still 
in a confused state. 

Shipping directions are arriving in fair 
to good volume. October shapes up as a 
fairly good month as far as backlogs of 
orders are concerned, taking into con- 
sideration the expected nearby business 
which regularly comes in on short notice. 

Quotations Oct. 2, Kansas City, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.15@5.30, standard patent $5.10@5.20, 
straight $5.05@5.15; established brands of 
family flours $5.75@6.55, first clears $4.30 
@4.35, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4@4.10; soft wheat short 
patent $6.20@6.60, straight $5@5.10, cake 
flour $6.30@6.60. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
seven quiet, seven slow, six dull. 


Omaha: Millers reported a continuation 
of the hand-to-mouth buying of previous 
weeks and months. Local mills were par- 
ticularly hit when the government entered 
the buying pictures elsewhere in the na- 
tion but skipped the Omaha market. 

Despite the extremely small amount of 
sales, mills kept up with their previous 
week’s production schedules. A majority of 
the mills averaged 5%-day-week operations. 

Millers also reluctantly reported a very 
small amount of inquiry in the domestic 
front. This, they said, means that nd 
clues are available as to the present con- 
dition of flour stocks. They may be low 
as was previously believed, but there is 
nothing to back up this observation. 

Prices remained steady, ending at the 
same levels as the previous week. Bakery 
flour averaged $5.85, family flour $6.25, 
cake flours $7.10. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 49%, compared with 38% the pre- 
vious week and 105% a year ago. Of the 
domestic sales bakers took 73% and the 
family buyers 27%. Operations averaged 
90%, which compared with 90% a week 
ago and 85% a year ago. Prices remained 
unchahged. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons Oct. 2: carlots, 
family short patent $6@6.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6.40; bakery, unenriched, short 


patent $5.50@5.65, 


improved slightly 
past week, with prices practically un- 


Suitable equipment 


to enable satisfactory running time. 


with sales generally 15 to 20% 


Operations remain around 75% 
about unchanged 


extra high pat- 


Mills operated an average 


confined entirely to domestic business, were 
increased to average 
the preceding week. 


Boxcars are becoming 
shortage is not yet acute. 
Prices were unchanged, compared with pre- 


Flour business was extreme- 
of this area last week. 


interest was lacking. 
Directions slowed down and further curtail- 
ment of operations is in prospect this week. 


market remains about 
with demand continuing fair and 
supplies remaining adequate for needs. Quo- 
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Minneapolis: Spring 
it was made up of 


business was evident. 


booked were in sin- 


file of buyers continue bear- 


thing that interests them in anything above 
considerable concession 


few distributors expressing any interest in 


week were equal 


Minneapolis prevented production 


previous week and 
Output for the entire 
of capacity, against 66% the 


situation appears to be 
of a. settlement. 
Filling of orders still is not greatly handi- 
capped by the operating shutdown, as most 
affected mills have plants 
areas which still are running. 

standard patent $5.60 
$4.70@5.80, high glu- 
established brands of fam- 
enriched $6.60, first clear $5.20@ 
$4.75@5.10, whole wheat 


including Duluth: 
of flour the past week were mostly in small 
taking enough flour 
A small improvement 
in family flour occurred last week. Shipping 


immediate needs. 


flour was reported. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
flour market remains 


to hold off. The usual 
scattered small lot buying of one and two 


Directions are fair. 


sales have been spotty 
Deliveries are only fair. 
spring top patent $5.45@5.80, 
standard patent $5.35@5.70, first clear $5.10 
, family flour $6.95, hard winter short 
patent $5.35@5.65, 


and for immediate 


$6.20@6.67, standard patent $5.30@5.87, first 
clear $5.05 @5.67. 
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demand by the domestic trade. However, the 
bookings are for carlots mainly, for prompt 
to nearby delivery. A few round lots were 
placed on the books. The demand for clears 
is good, but offerings are rather light. 
Some of the mills booked a few round 
lots with the PMA for shipment by Nov. 
10, to eastern seaboard. Jobbers say there 
is no change. The trade continues to buy 
as they need, lacking confidence in present 
levels. Bookings consist of nearby wants 
with an occasional car here and there. 
Shipping directions are rather slow. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are steady to 5¢ 
off, clears 10@15¢ lower. Spring wheat 
patents are 5¢ lower, clears 15@20¢ off. 

Central states mills say there is no 
change. Buyers continue to hold off and 
are taking just for their immediate re- 
quirements. Shipping directions are rather 
slow. Prices are about unchanged. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 2, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.35, ordi- 
nary $5.35; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.40; 
bakers flour, cake $6.25, pastry $5.25, soft 
straight $5.30, soft clear $5.15; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.35, clears $5.05; spring wheat short 
patent $5.60, standard $5.50, clears $5.30, 
low protein $4.80. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Some new export business has 
developed, but the volume is very disap- 
pointing, and the greater number of do- 
mestic buyers are ordering from hand-to- 
mouth. Clears are fairly steady. Reports 
from the field indicate that there is much 
dissatisfaction among retail bakers as to 
the opening of the fall trade. It was gen- 
erally believed that the end of the vaca- 
tion season and beginning of schools would 
cause a rise in bread and baked goods 
consumption, but many bakers report their 
September business as under that of July 
and August—a most unusual condition. 
Buyers’ resistance to present prices as 
well as the higher prices for all com- 
modities which has thinned out the fam- 
ily budget are the reasons generally given 
for the present slump. 

Quotations Oct. 2, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7@7.05, high gluten }36.05@6.15, 
standard $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.25@5.30; 
hard winter standard $6.05@6.10, hard win- 
ter first clear $5.40@5.45; soft winter short 
patent $5.60@5.65, soft winter straight $5.40 
@5.45, first clear $4.90@5. 

New York: Flour sales were spotty. In 
the large brackets, two of the chain bak- 
ers purchased in substantial volume at 
figures below the range, one for much 
of his November needs and the other 
in continuance of recent policy of fre- 
quent orders. A few of the medium-sized 
bakers also took round lots, and jobbers 
reported fairly active movement to the 
small trade. Except for the chain buying, 
however, the total volume was not large in 
view of the heavy purchases earlier in the 
month. While the bulk of the orders, ex- 
cept for the chains, were for springs, 
soft winters showed a good pick-up, even 
though millers did not press for business. 
Export business reflected a falling-off of 
demand, 

Prices, after fluctuations which produced 
sales on the advance, returned to practi- 
cally the levels of the previous week. 

Quotations Oct. 2: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.20@6.45, standard 
patents $5.85@6.10, clears $5.55 @5.70; 
southwestern short patents $5.85@6, stand- 
ard patents $5.65@6; high ratio cake flours 
$6.25@7.05, soft winter straights, eastern 
$5.45 @5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales over this entire 
Tri-State area are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Some mills are refusing to break 
their flour prices down to the point of com- 
petitors and, therefore, are not making 
flour sales. They state they will not take 
business which shows an _ unsatisfactory 
margin of profit or no profit at all. 

Bakers stick to their position that until 
the election is out of the way they will 
buy nothing but fill-ins. Flour is contracted 
for in the majority of sales for prompt 
and immediate delivery. Spring wheat is 
the largest seller, with Kansas sales at an 
extremely low point. Family flour went 5¢ 
lower at many mills and some sales re- 
sulted. Retail sales of family flour are 
better; therefore brokers showed interest 
in keeping their stocks at normal. Kansas 
flour prices are down as much as 13¢ sack 
from last week’s close. Spring wheat flour 
prices jumped up several cents the past 
week. Pastry flours advanced as much as 
15¢. Sales of both cake and pastry flours 
show a small increase, but both are being 
bought only for fill-in amounts. Direc- 
tions are good with deliveries also satis- 
factory. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Oct. 2, 100- 
lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.57@5.60, medium patent $5.62@ 
5.65, short patent $5.67@5.70; spring wheat 
patent $5.70@6, medium patent $5.75@6.05, 
short patent $5.80@6.10; high gluten $6.15 
@6.40; clears $5.50@5.85; family patent, 
advertised brands $6.85@6.91, other brands 
$6.15@6.50; pastry and cake flours $5.15 
@6.35. 

Boston: Flour trading in the Boston mar- 
ket was practically at a standstill last 
week. Traders defined the week as one of 
the quietest in some years. Quotations 
varied somewhat during the week, but the 
maximum movement ranged no further 
than 5¢ one way or the other. 

Buyers have shown no interest since the 
short period several weeks ago when mills 
were offering at concessions. Most houses 
report inventories sufficient for 30 to 60 
days, with spokesmen emphasizing that if 
business doesn’t show any material increase 
current holdings will be more than enough 
for some time beyond the above periods. 

Quotations Oct. 2: spring short patents 
$5.95@6.20, standards $5.80@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.40, first clears $5.60@5.75, hard 
winter short patents $5.90@6.15, standards 
$5.75@6.10, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.34@ 
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6.59, eastern soft winter straights $5.55@ 
6.15, high ratio $6.30@7.10, family $7.24 
@7.30. 


Philadelphia: The local flour market con- 
tinues to be locked in a narrow range 
without evidence of a definite trend, and 
activity remains on a minimized scale. 

However, in shifting back and forth in 
a restricted neighborhood, traces of a soggy 
undertone are noticed and the path of 
least resistance appears to be the down- 
ward direction. 

Comparisons with a week earlier show 
the general run of prices to be unchanged 
to 20¢ sack lower. The widest variation 
took place in high gluten, while 10¢ reces- 
sions are the rule in spring family and 
hard winter short patent. Nearly all other 
grades recorded 5¢ dips. 

This apparent inclination to give ground 
leaves the bakery trade with little in- 
centive to purchase other than for im- 
mediate needs. Most realize they are in 
a fairly comfortable position by virtue 
of purchases made when prices were un- 
der pressure here a few weeks back. 

Some mill representatives are finding 
themselves unable to sell any additional 
flour now and are inclined to think the 
absence of demand with them might con- 
tinue for longer than suits them. They 
did notice a slight pickup in shipping 
directions the past few days, though. 

The only activity is hand-to-mouth op- 
erations by those who failed to take ad- 
vantage of the special situation wherein 
a few of the larger mills engaged in 
price-cutting. That incident is still fresh 
in the minds of the buying fraternity and 
is proving a factor in the reduced scope 
of dealings since the opinion is fairly 
widespread that there may be a repetition. 

Reports are current among the trade 
that mills are contemplating a new price- 


’ basing method wherein less-than-carlot pur- 


chasers will be forced to pay more than 
those buying in larger quantities. It is 
said the differentials may amount to as 
much as 30¢ sack. 

A number of observers have gone on 
record with the opinion that buyers of 
minimum amounts should be obliged to pay 
more than the heavier buyer because under 
the generally-accepted method the little 
operator enjoys what amounts to the privi- 
leges of a wholesaler. 

Bakers are again expressing concern over 
the retail sales outlook in view of the 
failure of volume to reach the expected 
proportions in the normal post-Labor Day 
pickup. Unseasonably warm weather is 
prominently mentioned as a reason for 
the lag. 

Export business lacks any indication of 
rejuvenation even though considerable 
amounts remain to be taken against fourth- 
quarter allocations and a search of ship 
manifests shows no flour was shipped 
through this port during the past week. 

Quotations Oct. 2: spring family $6.90@ 
7.15, high gluten $6.20@6.30, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard patent $5.90@6, first 
clear $5.65@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$5.85@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft win- 
ter standard $4.85@5.35. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: With the majority of the 
buyers remaining hesitant to purchase for 
other than replacement, flour sales continue 
sluggish. Only a slight improvement is no- 
ticeable. Occasional inquiries are being re- 
ceived for 120-day shipments, although ac- 
tual bookings are very light, since the 
price ideas of mills and buyers continue 
to be too far apart. The bulk of the sales 
are for immediate and 30-day deliveries, 
and principally on hard winters. Northern 
springs enjoyed a slight increase and some 
pickup is reported on central states soft 
winters, particularly to cracker’ bakers 
whose production is beginning to increase 
a little. However, their purchases are most- 
ly for prompt and 30-day shipment. There 
is no interest in Pacific Coast soft win- 
ters on account of the adverse price dif- 
ferential. Shipping directions have improved 
somewhat and local stocks are much heavier. 
Export sales are very quiet. Brazil is be- 
coming more active, and the Netherlands 
is inquiring for 80% extraction flour 
against its October quota. 

Quotations Oct. 2, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.60@5.80, stand- 
ard $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.95@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.85 
@6.05, first clear $5.33@5.45, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.35; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first clear 
$4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.80@7, pastry $5.90@6. 
All barge shipments from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: Volume of new business con- 
tinues checked in this territory, with buy- 
ers showing interest in nearby: needs only 
when necessary to meet requirements. The 
general hope of being able to purchase at 
lower prices remains uppermost in buyers’ 
minds. Some bakers are placing fill-in or- 
ders to supplement contracts. Numerous 
ones are fairly well covered through De- 
cember, and they apparently do not feel 
there is anything to be gained by making 
heavier commitments. Shipping directions 
from bakers are fair to good. 

While September dealings with wholesale 
family flour dealers are generally described 
as better than August, they are chiefly in 
shipping instructions against bookings made 
earlier rather than new sales. An occasion- 
al new booking is placed, as those without 
contracts feel they are just as well offf to 
meet immediate needs only. Shipping di- 
rections were quiet to fair. More trading is 
anticipated with the approach of fall 
weather. 

Majority of blenders continue to coast 
on bookings placed earlier and new buy- 
ing interest is generally lacking from this 
side of the trade. However, they are or- 
dering out flour in a regular manner. 

Spring patents dropped 10¢, while spring 
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clears were off 30¢. Southwestern patents 
held unchanged, but’ clears declined 10¢. 
Family flour dropped 20¢ in some _ in- 
stances, while pastry flour advanced 5¢ 
and cake flour 10¢. 

Quotations Oct. 1: spring high gluten 
$6.45@6.70, standard patent $6.15@6.45, 
short patent $6.25@6.55, first clear $5.90@ 
6.05; hard winter standard patent $5.75@ 
6.15, short patent $5.95@6.25, first clear 
$4.85@5.40; hard winter family flour $6.10 
@7.20; soft wheat family $6.40@7.50; soft 
wheat first clear $4.40@4.60; pastry flour 
$5.65@5.85; cake flour $6.55@6.80;  self- 
rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Business could not be described 
as dull, with little price movement and 
small buying interest. The whole trade is 
awaiting developments, both in the do- 
mestic political picture and in the foreign 
situation, and no one knows what effect 
they may have on markets. Meanwhile, 
prices of flour are about the same due to 
support levels, and with labor as high as 
t is there is little or no chance to change 
prices at the consumer level. Thus bak- 
ers and wholesalers have no particular 
reason to go out ahead, and they are play- 
ng it close. Family patent $6.80, bluestem 
36.08, bakery $6.14, pastry $5.78. 

Portland: Milling operations are on a 
teady, although reduced scale. Domestic 
sers are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis 
nd just often enough to provide a fair 
in for the mills. Mills with export book- 
ings are not so fortunate, for they are 
caught up with their PMA bookings and 
\.aiting for more. The longshoremen’s strike 
iows no signs of settlement and Tacoma 
is the only port open in the Pacific North- 
est. The government has not been in this 
arket for export flour beyond September, 
nd probably will not be because of the 
rike prevailing. Mills have been waiting, 
it not too hopefully. No assurance of 
1ipment can be made under existing con- 

tions. Millers cannot book with the Phil- 

‘pines, due to their inability to guarantee 
iipment, so private export business is out. 

Quotations Oct. 2: high gluten $6.33, all 
lontana $6.18, fancy hard wheat clears 
5.95, bluestem bakers $6.19, cake $7.10, 
istry $6.01, whole wheat 100% $5.70, gra- 
im $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The picture so far as 
astern Canadian mills are concerned, is not 
s bright as it looked a week ago. No 
juropean Recdvery Program funds have 
as yet been made available for the pur- 
hase of flour in Canada, and most Euro- 
pean countries have no currency to buy 
here. Latin American countries are booking 
lelayed shipment next year. Some large 
ales of wheat have been made by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for shipment to 
india and South Africa, but this doesn’t 
help Canadian mills. Bakeries and retail 
outlets are not showing usual interest. 
(luotations Oct. 2: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, 
bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.65 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
December, Halifax or St. John. 

There is no export demand for winter 
wheat flour, but the domestic market has 
pickéd up. Biscuit manufacturers are find- 
ing it necessary to replenish their stocks. 
‘hey had been buying only what they re- 
quired from day to day in the hope that 
prices would level off. Quotations Oct. 2: 
$10.60 bbl., f.o.b. domestic points. Export, 
$5.75 bbl. in jutes, f.a.s. Halifax or St. 
John, 

Practically no winter wheat is now be- 
ing delivered. Farmers have enough stor- 
ige space on their own farms to take 
care of their stocks and are holding for 
feed or later sale. Quotations Oct. 2: $2.25 
bu, f.0.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales here have 
been generally quiet lately following sub- 
stantial business done in the past month 
or so for delivery into November. There 
has, however, been a considerable inquiry 
for Canadian flour from countries immedi- 
ately affected by the current U.S. Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s strike. 

Honolulu was the largest buyer for im- 
mediate shipment, but the volume was not 
as large as anticipated due to the fact 
that Gulf ports are now offering below the 
best Canadian ideas. There has also been 
some spot business in bakers’ patents for 
\laska, but again this business is entirely 

mporary and will disappear as soon as 

\e shipping strike ends. 

Flour exporters are much interested in 
the announcement made here during the 
week by the assistant chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board that 80 mil- 
lion bushels of Class 2 wheat would be 
made available for private sale either 
in the form of wheat or flour. So far it is 
indicated that sales have not been large 
aque to lower U.S. offers and also the 
exchange situation in the Orient. Some busi- 
hess to the. Middle. East and also the 
Latin countries is expected. So far this 
Season Manila has been the best Canadian 
outlet from here. 

Domestic flour sales have picked up some- 
What after-the recent quiet spell. Prices 
Are holding at céiling levels and. stocks 
are .ample for current needs, although 
deliveries from prairie mills have been 
somewhat delayed due to the rail embargo 
following the U.S. Pacific Coast maritime 
trouble. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat flour in.-98’scottons-as of Oct. 2: 
first patents $9.15 and $9.65 for small lots, 
bakers patents $8.65. Cake and pastry flour 


to the trade ranges from $9.95 for west- 
ern grinds to $13 for Ontario cake flour. 


Winnipeg: Export business worked in 
Canadian flour last week totaled almost 
1,300,000 bbl. The U.K. was the best buy- 
er and took more than 1,240,000 bbl., 
while the remainder went to Grenada, 
Philippine Islands, Trans-Jordan and Syria. 
Domestic trade was on a fair scale and 
mills are operating to-capacity. Mill stocks 
of wheat are increasing steadily, and there 
is no suggestion that supplies of millable 
wheat will be in short supply at the close 
6f the current crop year as was the case 
in the final weeks of 1947-48. Quotations 
Oct, 2: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British-Co- 
lumbia boundary, $9.25 cottons, second pat- 
ents $8.75; second patents to bakers $8.25. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 23, 1948 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 16,097 2,292 3,226 5,657 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,722 ee 168 94 
Churchill ....... 1,031 ee 1 oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOrB cecccecs 30 2 25 290 





Totals ........ 18,879 2,293 3,420 6,040 

Year ago ..... 14.137 1,644 4,637 7,614 

Receipts during week ending Sept. 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,663 937 2,024 2,408 
Pacific seaboard . 668 9 6 


Churchill ....... 777 eo ee ee 
Other terminals* 13 ee 16 185 





Totals .....+.. 7,122 937 2,049 2,599 

Shipments during week ending Sept. 23: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake ....-.2.. 4,058 66 1,926 1,470 

5 2 73 





Rad ccccscccece 5 2 123 
Milled or 
processed ... ee oe 63 49 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean ..cccese 258 °6 os oe 

Rail ... cose 48 ee 14 9 
Churchill ....... 800 es ee ee 
Other terminals* 12 ee 10 7 





Totals ........ 5,180 68 2,135 1,608 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 23, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 28,313 2,434 6,883 7,584 
Pacific seaboard . 2,459 ee 85 35 
Churchill ....... 3,675 ee ee ee 
Other terminals* 86 2 35 277 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 23, 1948: 
Ft. Wm. Pt. Ar.. 18,856 894 6,196 6,274 
2 


Pacific seaboard 2,254 ee 78 72 
Churchill ....... 3,489 ee oe oe 
Other terminals*. 172 2 100 350 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division, 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 25, 
1948, and Sept. 27, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian“ 
--American— e—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
25 


, 27, 25, 27, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ....... 222,840 177,468 35 oe 
GORE scvsese + 1,030 7,197 ee ei 
CORM cccccss - 18,610 24,940 1,314 176 
BE wcccnessee 4,246 3,533 ee 10 
) Ae 19,319 25,125 137 we 
Flaxseed .... 12,445 6,295 ar ° 
Soybeans ..... 44 117 ee 


Stocks of U.S bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Sept. 25 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 121,000 (80,000); 
corn 92,000 (584,000); oats 308,000 (none); 
rye 10,000 (none); barley 29,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 25 and Oct. 2: 


BRAN— Sept. 25 Oct. 2 
September .... $....@*39.00 $....@ .... 
October ....-. -+++@*38.00 36.25@ 36.50 
November .... 38.40@ 38.75 36.75@ 37.00 
December .... 38.50@ 39.00 37.25@ 37.50 
January ...... 38.65@ 39.00 37.80@ 38.00 
February ..... 38.75@ 39.25 37.80@ 38.50 
March ........ eoee@ «266 37.80@ 38.75 

SHORTS 
September .... $....@%*57.50 $....@ .... 
QOORSREP cescicec «+++@*46.40 45.00@ 46.00 
November ..... 43.60@ 44.00 42.50@ 43.00 
December .... 42.10@ 43.25 41.50@ 42.00 
January ...... 42.10@ 43.00 41.50@ 42.00 
February ..... 42.25@ 43.00 41.50@ 42.50 
March .....000 ccee@ cee 41.50@ 42.75 
Sales (tons) .. 4,140 120 

*Sale. 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
25 °° 


11 18 2 2 
Four mills ... 18,441 9,596 6,634 *3,500 
‘Three mills. 
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“Diamond D” 


h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
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Advertisements in this department are 
56¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 21%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








v 








WANTED — FLOUR MILLEK FUOK UOLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

TECHNOLOGIST TO ASSUME DIRECTION 
of product development department. Pre- 
fer college graduate with some experi- 
ence in baking and prepared mix field. 
Excellent possibilities for future advance- 
ment. Omar, Incorporated, Mill Division, 
29th and “‘C” Streets, Omaha, Neb. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

a en RY v 
hareace’ GwAin, FLOUR faarric Aww 
accounting man wants job Twin Cities. 
Reliable, hard worker. Address 9650, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











W “ANTE D — POSITION AS SAL EK SM AN— 
flour and millfeeds, pool and _ straight 
cars, bakery and family trade, New York 
State. Twenty years covering state and 
know all the trade. Address 9674, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v J 


GLESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 
Mo., for sale. 75 miles southeast of St. 
Louis. 800 cwt. diesel power, 100,000 bu. 
elevator storage. Write Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 
FOK SALE—UTTUMWA BOA CAK LUAD- 
er, Model R—immediate delivery—prac- 
tically new. National Biscuit Co. Mill, 
Toledo, Ohio. 














OVEN FOR SALE — ONE PETERSON 
Traveling Tray Oven, fine condition, now 
in operation. Can be seen any time. 32 
82”x20” grill type trays; gas fired; two 
burners; all controls. Best offer—available 
soon. Address Central Grocers Cooperative, 
Inc., 1001 8S. California Ave., Chicago. 
B. Cimaglio or C. Haffner, Tel. No. Van 
Buren 9020. 





MACHINERY WANTED 

v 

WANTED—ONE BUHLER LABORATORY 
Flour Mill in good condition. Address 
9668, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


BROKERS! 


Aggressive Interior Spring 
Wheat Mill has several de- 
sirable territories open for 
active dependable brokerage 
connections. Close coopera- 
tion and assured high qual- 
ity can make this a valuable 


account for the right brokers. 
Address 9654 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED 
by a good Minnesota mill to an 
aggressive young man capable 
of assuming the responsibilities 
of Sales Manager for a medium- 
sized mill. The man we are look- 
ing for is probably employed by 
a larger mill where he has ac- 
quired some background in the 
business, but looking for broader 
opportunity. Such a man can en- 
large his experience and create 
a real future for himself with 
this live growing organization. 
Write in confidence for an in- 
terview. 


Address 9670, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








A FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


with sales force, warehouse on rail- 
road siding and trucks — located in 
suburb of New York, desires corre- 
spondence with a mill which can offer 
quality hard and soft spring flour at 
attractive prices. Good volume as- 
sured. All replies to this ad will be 
answered. 


Address 9640, The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Sales manager for large central states 
mill offering hard winter and spring 
wheat flour to the bakery trade. Ac- 
quaintance with trade and familiarity 
with buying habits in central and east- 
ern states important. Give full details 
as to qualifications. All inquiries en- 
tirely confidential. 

Address 9673, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo, 








SOFT WHEAT ASSOCIATION 
HONORS CHAMPION GROWER 


PRINCETON, IND. — The annual 
achievement. banquet of the South- 
western Indiana Improvement Assn. 
was held here Sept. 29 and Carl 
Battieger of Posey County was 
crowned champion wheat grower of 
the eight southwestern Indiana coun- 
ties. Mr. Battieger won the title 
with a yield of 45 bu. an acre of Vigo 
wheat, an approved soft winter va- 
riety. 

Awards were presented by Harold 
Altmansberger of Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Larkin Stallings, president of the 
wheat improvement association, par- 
ticipated in the award presentation. 

H. R. Lathrope, extension agrono- 
mist of Purdue University, spoke on 
“The New Look in Soft Wheat.” He 
told of the many new varieties of 
soft winter wheat. 

Dr. Ralph Caldwell, head of the 
Purdue University botany depart- 
ment, gave an address, “Breeding 
Better Wheats for the Pocket Area,” 
and illustrated his address with pro- 
jection pictures of wheats showing 
the many diseases that the wheat 
breeder must consider when produc- 
ing disease-resistant hybrid varieties. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILD NEW ELEVATOR 


KINSLEY, KANSAS—A new 50,- 
000-bu. grain elevator is now under 
construction by the Wallingford Grain 
Co. here. The new structure will re- 
place the elevator which was de- 
stroyed by fire caused by a bolt of 
lightning June 16. Four concrete 
tanks are being built, two on each 
side of the driveway. Capacity of the 
elevator will be 15,000 bu. greater 
than the old structure. 











Italian Deal 





(Continued from page 9) 


Italian policy, it probably was found 
that when it came to the point of ac- 
cepting the Canadian flour the free 
dollars in the hands of the Italian 
importers were not available to cover 
the commitment. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











‘‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














SERVING THE 





DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MIL LUN G Bogli LB AKIN GJ 





Baus 


INDUSTRIES 


PHONE GRAND 1554 
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It is seen in some Washington cir 
cles, that it will be virtually impos 
sible, without some top level excep- 
tion to ECA procedure, to approve 
ECA funds to finance the Canadian 
mills on the Italian flour deal. 


Full Details Lacking 


Full details of the Canadian-Ital- 
ian flour transaction never have been 
made public, although the transaction 
was reported in August to have con- 
sisted of approximately 6 million 
sacks for shipment through Febru- 
ary, with some additional bookings 
expected to follow throughout the 
crop year. The reported price was 
$6.20 sack, basis New York. Dollar 
credits in the amount of $60 million 
were said to have been already ar- 
ranged by the buyer. 

The two cargoes afloat are ru- 
mored to have been resold to the 
Italian Technical Mission and the lat- 
ter is reported to be trying to get 
ECA approval to use ECA funds. 
Resale of the cargoes is not con- 
firmed by the representative of the 
Maple Leaf company, who states that 
it is hoped that buyers will be found 
for the transit flour. 


Macaroni Impasse Cited 


Refusal of the ECA to approve use 
of its funds for the Canadian flour 
to Italy highlights another example 
of this type of appeal in the situa- 
tion regarding macaroni exports to 
Italy. Here again the exporters are 
asking the ECA to assist in reinstat- 
ing exports which were originally 
financed by free dollar credits. 


Italy appears to have been gen- 
erous in granting import permits for 
macaroni when macaroni exports 
were outside the OIT license control 
system. Since the OIT warned of im- 
pending license controls, there seems 
to have been little abatement of 
sales to Italy and finally the OIT 
licensed macaroni exports to a point 
where the approved quantities were 
said to have exceeded the capacity 
of the U.S. macaroni industry to pro- 
duce. 


Now that the Italian government 
has halted the use of free dollar 
credits for the procurement of U.S. 
macaroni, the macaroni industry has 
appealed to the ECA to assist it in 
completing its macaroni export con- 
tracts. So far, the ECA has declined 
the request of the macaroni indus- 
try and macaroni exports to Italy 
have reached an impasse. 


New Italian Methods Asked 


The Italians have been asked to 
resubmit flour procurement proce- 
dures to the ECA. Up to the pres- 
ent, the Italian Technical Mission 
has been advertising for flour and 
supplying the ECA with details of 
all offers, including rejected bids as 
well as acceptances. The Italians had 
requested authorization to buy only 
in cargo lots on the grounds that un- 
der such terms the buyer would ob- 
tain the flour at a lower price. 


The ECA rejected this plan on 
the grounds that it would, in ef- 
fect, be bidding which would elimi- 
nate competition, since there are only 
a few mills which could supply flour 
in cargo lots and still fewer other 
sellers who could or would care to 
risk the guaranty of the arrival of 
Italian flag ships for lifting, another 
provision of the original Italian pro- 
posal. The rejection of the proposals 
of the Italian mission by ECA of- 
ficials is seen as insurance that there 
will be no monopoly in the flour ex- 
port business by a few sellers to the 
disadvantage of the entire milling 
industry. 
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41 Top notch milling skill, the finest pro- 
duction equipment and exceptionally 
good mill location . .. these three 
factors give you extra assurance that 
Page’s flours will be the best that 
can be milled. 





“7 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 





FOR UNIFORM 
PERFORMANCE 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
quality medium patent, you can 
count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 
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PYRAMID 


FLOUR. 


Quality Millers Since1879 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





ZF BAKER 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


FLOURS 







that give 
of mints 


TEA TABLE 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 





Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (rurany 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT piliie Sine fy 8 ~~) WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West owe Monarch 
Ceatle Crescent 
Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 






Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg « Calgary 








Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ 


* Gable Address: “Woumacs” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


w 


Since wy 
James lachardson & dons 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Sin lrchonts Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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The St. Lawrence Flou 


r Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























IT’S IN THE RECORD 






CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 



































ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


1") 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


nd Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


NNIPEG - TORONTO ~- HI MBERSTONE * MONCTON 


FF t MA NTREA 


MONTREAL 


YRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VAN VER 
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BAKERS’ TRAVELING PROMOTION—The baking industry of Wiscon- 
sin is promoted throughout the territory of the Ph. Orth Co. by a large 
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sign on the back and side panels of the company’s new truck-trailers. 
The reminder to “Let Your Baker Do Your Baking” was given primary 
treatment in the decorating scheme, Phil W. Orth, treasurer, said, be- 
cause the company “is striving to get the public interested in buying from 
the bakers—our customers. We are giving our business a boost, as the 
larger the bakery volume, the larger our sales to the industry.” The new 
equipment is the second combination to be added this year, in line with 
the Orth expansion of customer service in Milwaukee, other parts of 
Wisconsin and surrounding states now covered by the Orth sales force. 





REFRESHER COURSE ON 
CAKES NOW BEING HELD 


PHILADELPHIA — An _ advanced 
refresher baking course is being spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Bakers Vo- 
cational Advisory Committee at the 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational School. 

The committee represents. the 
Philadelphia Master Bakers Assn., 
the Philadelphia Production Men’s 
Club and the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club. 

The course features lectures and 
demonstrations on the art of cake 
baking. Three sessions have already 
been held, featuring Neil Morgan, 
Hungarian Flour Co.; George Carlin, 
Swift & Co., and John Godston, God- 
ston Laboratories. 

Speakers to be featured during 
coming sessions include: Jack Silva, 
American Dry Milk Institute; Wil- 
liam Broeg; Everett Lee, Standard 


Brands, Inc.; Frank Seelinger, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, and Henry Montminy, 
Lever Bros. 


The final session is scheduled to be 
held Oct. 27. 


SAE eS STIR aN aN PCI OER ETON, 
15,000 LB. OF DOUGH 
DUMPED 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Some 15,000 
Ib. baker’s dough spread itself slowly 
over the Bluefield city dump recently. 
Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Inc., re- 
ported that it had to haul that much 
unbaked dough to the dump after a 
fire in the Appalachian Electric Pow- 
er Co. sub-station had left the city 
without electricity for five hours. 
When the sun came out the next day 
the dough mass began “rising side- 
ways” and spread over a large area 
of the dump. The bakery estimated 
its loss from the power shutdown at 
$3,000. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


SINCE 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


1887 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TOMORROW - - - cacliontted 


el 


Attend the convention 
of the ABA Nov. 4-6 
in Chicago 











New Courses in 
Decorating Planned 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—Because of the 
existing tremendous. demand for in- 
structions in cake decorating, the 
Philadelphia Bakers Vocational Ad- 
visory Committee has made arrange- 
ments to conduct two courses during 
the fall term of the new school year, 
under the direction of Paul Kuhnle. 
These courses will be held in the 
bakery shop classroom on the third 
floor of Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School at Lehigh Ave. and 22nd St., 
one class being held on Monday eve- 
nings and one class on Thursday eve- 
nings, from 7 to 10 p.m. Both courses 
have been scheduled for 15 evenings. 

in recognition of the financial and 
moral support given to the bakery 
school by the Master Bakers Busi- 
ness Assn., the Bakers Club of Phila- 
deiphia and the Production Men’s 
Club of Philadelphia, bakery mem- 
bers and their employees, of these 
three organizations, will again be 
eligible for preferential registration. 
Each class will be limited to a maxi- 
mum enrollment of 30 students. 

A laboratory and materials charge 
of $12 for each attendant will be 
payable in advance of registration. 
In addition, a registration fee of $1 
will be made at the time of registra- 
tion, which will be refunded at the 
conclusion of the course to each 
person who attends a minimum of 12 
evenings. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB SCHOOL ANNOUNCES 
TWO FACULTY CHANGES 


CHICAGO — William Walmsley, 
principal of the American Institute 
School of Baking, recently announced 
changes in the school’s faculty. 

George Carrie, assistant instructor 














OLD HOME BAKERS 
HONORED 


* 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Old Home 
Bakers of Sacramento was one of 
100 oldest business establishments 
honored recently by California State 
Fair Directors. A special citation was 
accepted on behalf of the bakery by 
Earl O. Schnetz, manager. The pres- 
entation was made at a luncheon in 
Governor’s Hall during the annual 
fair. Established in 1848, the bakery 
Was popular with the “Forty-niners.” 
In 1894, Henry Schnetz, baker and 
son of a baker, took over the com- 
pany bringing into play the expe- 
rience he had gained during a long 
apprenticeship in Europe. Mr. Schnetz 
enlarged and improved the bakery 
and remained at its head until 1919 
When h‘s son, Earl, third baker in 
three generations, assumed control. 
He changed the original name of the 
Pioneer Baking Co. to its present 
title. 


OTS Se RADE AER ACES OS A AR A 








in the bread bakeshop, will assume 
the duties of sweet goods instructor. 
Mr. Carrie is a graduate of the 51st 
class of the school, finishing in De- 
cember, 1947. Prior to his service 
with the U.S. Navy, he had five years 
of general baking experience in Car- 
rie’s Bakery, Detroit, Mich. Follow- 
ing graduation from AIB, he accepted 
a position on the school staff. 

Joseph Dix, a graduate of the 
school’s 52nd class, which finished in 
August, 1948, will replace George 
Carrie as assistant instructor in the 
bread bakeshop. Mr. Dix, a native of 
Little Rock. Ark., served in the U.S. 
Army for three and one half years. 
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He has had seven years of both 
wholesale and retail baking experi- 
ence. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN SCHAIBLE SPEAKS 
TO PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH — A: dinner was 
served as the climax to the after- 
noon business session, Sept. 8 at the 
Bakers’ Vocational School by the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Theo. Staab, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., introduced the 
speaker, John F. Schaible, president 





MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN ‘CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° 
LIMITED 


TORONTO = CANADA 


101 


of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
and the third generation of the Schai- 
ble family to operate the bakery in 
Easton. i 

The speaker referred to the 40- 
year-old bakers’ association which’ he 
heads as having been and still be- 
ing “the greatest protection to the 
bakers of Pennsylvania against plac- 
ing on statute books, laws which an- 
noy and harass the bakers.” 

Mr. Staab cautioned the members 
to use every advertising method. 

“Advertising,” he said, “backed by 
quality merchandise, is the only way 
the retail bakers can keep their busi- 
ness at wartime levels.” ° 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
PURITY * THREE STARS 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS 


TORONTO, CANADA 


WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 
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CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 




























Always Uniform 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 















HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 














"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMilhs 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 























La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 






























Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL=ROGAL SKY MILLING oo. es 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 








In front of a grocery store, a well- 
known art connoisseur noticed a dirty 
little kitten lapping milk from a 
saucer that he realized was a rare 
piece of pottery. He dashed into the 
store and bought the kitten for $5. 

“For that sum,” he told the pro- 
prietor, “I’m sure you won’t mind 
throwing in the saucer. The kitten 
looks so happy eating from it.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the proprie- 
tor. “That’s my lucky saucer. From 


that saucer I’ve sold 32 cats so far 


this week.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


“Grandma, do you have to take all 
those different kinds of pills every 
day?” 

“Yes, Judy. Yellow ones for my 
liver, pink ones for my stomach, black 
ones for my heart, orange ones for 
my nerves.” 

“Well, grandma, what are the red 
ones for? To direct traffic?” 


¢?¢¢ 


The other day a man, frantic to 
locate a place to live, asked a nat- 
uralist if he knew where he could find 
a house. The naturalist replied: 
“House? Boy, you’re getting soft. 
Why don’t you live out in the open 
air; let old Mother Nature cover you 
with a blanket of stars, and have the 
blue firmament above as a roof?” 

“Frankly,” said the man, “I had in 
mind something a bit smaller.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Doctor: Why did you have 764032 
tattooed in your back? 
Patient: That isnt a tattoo. That’s 
where my wife hit me with the car 
when I was holding the garage door 


open. 
ee 

Mrs. Jones was spending a day in 
bed with a severe cough, and her 
husband was working in the back- 
yard, hammering nails into some 
boards. Presently a neighbor came 
over to the yard. 

“How’s the wife?” he asked. 

“Not very well,” said Jones. 

“Is that her coughin’?” 

“No,” replied Jones, “it’s a chicken- 


house.” 
¢$?¢¢ 


A woman missed her gloves as she 
was leaving the restaurant where she 
had dined with her husband. Asking 
him to wait, she hurried back to look 
for them, searching first on the table 
and finally lifting the cloth to peer 
under it. Just then a waiter hurried 
up to her. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, “but 
the gentleman is over there by the 


door.” 
¢$?¢¢ 

After the visitor had talked all 
evening about the size and fierceness 
of the mosquitoes, the old Southerner 
was becoming much annoyed. 

“Just look at them swarm,” the 
guest complained. “Why don’t you 
screen this porch?” 

“That, sir,” the old man replied, 
“would be unsportsmanlike. We use 
mouse-traps.” 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 




















“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Golden Loaf” t's our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


Lake City, Minn. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN 


COLORADO 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


OTTAWA 


KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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. NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 










GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 

WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 

General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


insuranceon Four «6s CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Gedrgia Chicago, Ml. Sen Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 





GROWN 
MILLS 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
reid Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
= Family and Ex- 

a port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
CONSISTENTLY STRONG 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 


2,000,000 Busbels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 


& 
a 

ELEVATOR STORAGE @ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
e 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 






























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Hour Processing Troubles 
melt away 


when you turn the problem over 


fo VAs Hour Service Diviston 











8 ee Why not call on their more than 25 years’ i 


v3 é experience today? You'll find them a welcome 
5 addition to your own staff and consultants on 


co all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


for flour maturing 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour ; 
NA-30 N-Richment-A { 
for uniform enrichment 









How to avoid being 
asked for contributions 


PERHAPS YOU REMEMBER how it used to be. No 
matter how warm your heart, how thick your wallet, 
you were worn to a frazzle. Day after day, requests 
for contributions. Donations to this hospital, that com- 
munity center, a welfare group you’d never heard of. 
All worthy causes, sure. But so many of them! 


‘Today—thanks to the Community Chest—a single con- 
tribution is your helping hand to all kinds of tragedy- 
preventing, heartbreak-healing organizations. A single 
check helps the mother who needs pre-natal education 
... the baby left on a doorstep . . . the teen-ager flirting 
with delinquency ... the lonesome GI far from home .. . 
Actually, beneath the glitter of postwar prosperity, the 
need for Red Feather health, welfare and recreation 
services is greater now than ever. Nearly half the fam- 
ilies in the average city benefit directly in some way; the 
rest benefit through better community conditions. And 
the cost of supplying help has gone up with the cost 
of living. 


By giving generously to your Community Chest, you do 
more than eliminate countless other requests for con- 
tributions. You put your welfare dollars where they'll 
do the most good in your own hometown. 





